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Tue monk, the inquisitor, the Jesuit, 
these were the lords of Spain, — sover- 
eigns of her sovereign, for they had form- 
ed and fed the dark and narrow mind 
They had 


and fed the minds of her people, 


of that tyrannical recluse. 
formed 
quen 
i 


} — 
neresy, 


hed in blood every spark of rising 
and given over a noble nation to 
bigotry, dark, blind, inexorable as the 


doom of fate. Linked with pride, ambi- 


tion, avarice, every passion of a rich, 
strong nature, potent for good and ill, it 
made the Spaniard of that day a scourge 
as dire as ever fell on man. 

Day was breaking on the world. Light, 
hope, freedom, pierced with vitalizing ray 
the cl l 


loud 


ls and the miasma that hung so 
thick over the prostrate Middle Age, 
once noble and mighty, now a foul image 
of decay and death. 
ie 


life, the nations teemed with a progeny 


Kindled with new 


of heroes, and the stormy glories of the 
sixteenth century rose on awakened Eu- 
rope. But Spain was the citadel of 
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ler the title of “ The Fleur-de-Lis in Florida,’ 


py that country, which, exciting the 


e crusade whose history is recorded below.] 


darkness, — a monastic cell, an inquisito- 
rial dungeon, where no ray could pierce. 
She the bulwark of the Church, 
against whose adamantine front the wrath 
of In 
country of Europe the party of freedom 


was 


innovation beat in vain. every 
and reform was the national party, the 
party of reaction and absolutism was the 
Spanish party, leaning on Spain, looking 
to her for help. 


Above all, it was so 


in France; and while within her bounds 
there was a semblance of peace, the na- 
tional and religious rage burst forth on a 
wilder theatre. Thither it is for us to 
follow it, where, on the shores of Florida, 
the Spaniard and the Frenchman, the 
bigot and the Huguenot, met in the grap- 
ple of death. 

In a corridor of the Escurial, Philip 
II. was met by a man who had long stood 
waiting his approach, and who with proud 
reverence placed a petition in the hand 
of the pale and sombre King. The peti- 
tioner was Pedro Menendez de Aviles, 


Clerk’s Office 
District of Massachusetts. 
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one of and most distinguished 
officers of the Spanish marine. He was 
born of an ancient Asturian family. His 
boyhood had been wayward, ungovern- 
able, and fierce. He ran off at eight 
years of age, and when, after a search 
of six months, he was found and brought 
back, he ran off again. This time he 
was more successful, escaping on board a 
fleet bound against the Barbary corsairs, 


blood 


contentment. 


when his precocious appetite for 
and blows had reasonable 
A few years later, he found means to 
build a small vessel in which he cruised 
French, and, 
th in a DOV, dis- 
address and daring. 


he wonders of the New World now seiz- 


rainst the corsairs and the 
} 


* 431] lie ] - 
though still little more 


played a singular 


ed his imagination. He made a voyage 
yag 


thither, and the ships under his charg 


War 


: + 
was then at its heicht. As 


came back freighted with wealth. 
with France 


captain-general « » fleet, he was sent 


with Flanders, and to their 


tro ps to 


prompt arrival was due, it is said, the 
victory of I'wo years lat- 


er, he commanded the 


which bore back 


St. Quentin. 
luckless armada 
Philip to his native 
shore, and nearly drowned him in a storm 
off the port of Laredo. This mischan e, 
or his own violence and insubordination, 
V rought to the prejudic e of Menendez. 
He complained that his services were ill 
repaid. Philip lent him a favoring ear, 
and despatched him to the Indies as gen- 
the fleet Here he 


found means to amass vast riches ; 


eral of and army. 
and, 
in 1561, returning to Spain, charges were 


brought against him of a nature which 


rapher does not ex- 


The Council of the 


He was imprisoned and sen- 


his too friendly bio: 


plain. Indies arrest- 
ed him. 
tenced to a heavy fine, but, gaining his 
release, hastened to Madrid to throw him- 
self on the royal clemency. 

His petition was most graciously re- 
ceived. Philip restored his command, 
but remitted only half his fine, a strong 
presumption of his guilt. 

Menendez kissed the royal hand; he 
His son 


3ermudas, 


had still a petition in reserve. 


had been wrecked near the 


and the vs / retic. 


[ November, 


and he would fain go thither to find tid- 
ings of his fate. The pious King bade 
him trust in God, and promised that he 
should be despatched without delay to 
the Bermudas and to Florida with a com- 
mission to make an exact survey of those 
perilous seas for the profit of future voy- 
agers ; but Menendez was ill content with 
such an errand. He knew, he said, noth- 
ing of greater moment to His Majesty 
than the conquest and settlement of Flor- 
ida. was healthful, the soil 


fertile ; le, it 


The climate 
and, worldly advantages asit 
was peopled a race sunk in the thick- 


est shades of infidelity. ‘* Such 


” 


rief, 


o 
} 
De 


he pursued, “ seizes me, when I hold 

hi i retched Indians, tha 

: the conquest and settling 
’ 


of Florida above all commands, offices, 
and dignities which your Majesty might 
Those who think this hy por r 
sy do not know the Spaniard of the six- 


bestow.” 


teenth century. 

The King was edified by his zeal. An 
enterprise of such spiritual and temporal 
sliohted, and Me- 
nendez was empowered to conquer and 
Florida at cost. The 


conquest was to be effected within tiree 


promise was not to be 


convert his own 

Menendez was to take with him 
five hundred men, and supply them with 
five hundred slaves, besides horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, and hogs. Villages were to 


be built, with forts to defend them; and 


sixteen ecclesiastics, of whom four should 
be Jesuits, were to form the nucleus of 


a Floridian church. The King, on his 
part, 
Hispaniola, Porto Rico, Cuba, and Spain, 
Adelantado of Florida for 


life, joined to the right of naming his suc- 


eranted Menendez free trade with 
the oflice of 
cessor, and large emoluments to be drawn 
from the expected conquest. 

The compact struck, Menendez has- 
tened to his native Asturias to raise mon- 
ey among his relatives. Scarcely was 
he gone, when tidings for the first time 
reached Madrid that Florida was already 
occupied by a colony of French Protes- 
tants, and that a reinforcement, under 
Ribaut, was on the point of sailing thith- 
er. A French historian of high authority 





1865. | 
declares that these advices came from 
the Catholic party at the French court, 
in whom all sense of the national inter- 
est and honor was smothered under their 
hatred of Coligny and the Huguenots. 
Of this there can be little doubt, though 
information also came from the bucca- 
neer Frenchmen captured in the West 
Indies. 

Foreigners had invaded the territory 
of Spain. The trespassers, too, were 
heretics, foes of God and liegemen of the 
Devil. 


would France endure an assault, in time 


Their doom was fixed. But how 


of peace, on subjects who had gone forth 


on an enterprise sanctioned by the crown, 


undertaken in its name, and under its 
commission ? 

The throne of France, where the cor- 
ruption of the nation seemed gathered to 
a head, was trembline between the two 
parties of the Catholics and the Hugue- 
nots, whose chiefs aimed at royalty. Flat- 
tering both, caressing both, betraying 
both, 


erine de Médicis, by a thousand crafty 


playing one against the other, Cath- 


arts and expedients of the moment, sought 
to retain the crown on the heads of her 
Of late her crook- 


her towards the 


weak and vicious sons. 
ed policy had drawn 
Catholic party, in other words, the party 
of Spain ; and already she had given ear 
to the savage Duke of Alva, urging her 
to the course 
led to the 


In short, the Spanish policy was ascend- 


which, seven years later, 


carnage of St. Bartholomew. 


ant, and no thought of the national in- 
terest or honor could restrain that basest 
of courts from consigning by hundreds to 
the national enemy those whom, itself, 
it was meditating to immolate by thou- 
sands. 

Menendez was summoned back in haste 
to the court. There was counsel, deep 
and ominous, in the chambers of the Es- 
eurial. His force must be strengthened. 
Three hundred and ninety-four men were 
added at the royal charge, and a corre- 
sponding number of transport and sup- 
ply ships. It was a holy war, a crusade, 
and as such was preached by priest and 


monk along the western coasts of Spain. 


The Spaniard and the Heretic. 
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All the Biscayan ports flamed with zeal, 


and adventurers crowded to enroll them- 
selves ; since to plunder heretic 3 is good 
for the soul as well as the purse, and 
broil and massacre have double attrac- 
tion, when promoted to a means of sal- 
vation : a fervor, deep and hot, but not 
of celestial kindling ; nor yet that buoy- 
ant and inspiring zeal, which, when the 
Milde Age was in its youth and prime, 
glowed in the soul of Tancred, Godfrey, 
and St. Louis, and which, when its day 
was long since past, could still find its 
home in the great heart of Columbus. A 
darker spirit urged the new crusade, — 
born, not of hope, but of fear, slavish in 
its nature, the creature and the tool of 
despotism. For the typical Spaniard of 
the sixteenth century was not in strict- 
ness a fanatic; he was bigotry incarnate. 

Heresy was a plague-spot, an ulcer to 
be eradicated with fire and the knife, 
and this foul abomination was infecting 
the shores which the Vicegerent of Christ 
had given to the King of Spain, and which 
the Most Catholic King had given to 
the Adelantado. 


heathen tribes be doomed to an ete 


Thus would 


countless 


{ 


of flame, shut out from that saving com- 
munion with Holy Church, to which, by 
the fagot, 


the sword and the whip and 
dungeons and slavery, they would other- 
wise have been mercifully driven, to the 
salvation of their souls, and the greater 
And, for the Adelantado 
himself, should the vast outlays, the vast 


clory of God. 


debts, of his bold Floridian venture be 
Should his 
wrecked past redemption through these 
tools of Satan ? 


all in vain ? fortunes be 
As a Catholic, as a 
Spaniard, as an adventurer, his course 
Woe, then, to the Huecuenot 
in the gripe of Pedro Menend iz! 


was clear. 


But what was the scope of this enter- 
prise, and the limits of the Adelantado’s 
authority ? He was invested with pow- 
er almost absolute, not merely over the 
peninsula which now retains the name of 
Florida, but over all North America, from 
Labrador to Mexico, —for this was the 
Florida of the old Spanish geographers, 
and the Florida designated in the commis- 


. 
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sion of Menendez. It was a continent 
which he was to conquer and occupy out 
of his own purse. The impoverished King 
contracted with his daring and ambitious 
subject to win and hold for him the ter- 
ritory of the future United States and 
British Provinces. His plan, as subse- 
quently developed and exposed at length 
in his unpublished letters to Philip IL, 
was, first, to plant a garrison at Post 
Royal, and next to fortify strongly on 
Chesapeake Bay, called by him St. Ma- 
ry’s. He believed that this bay was an 


arm of the sea, running northward and 


eastward, and communicating with the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, thus making New 
England, with adjacent districts, an isl- 
and. His proposed fort on the Chesa- 
peake, giving access, by this imaginary 
passage, to the seas of Newfoundland, 
would enable the Spaniards to command 
Fre n 


English had long encroached, 


the fisheries, on which both the 


and the 
ereat prejudice of Spanish rig 


D yubtle ss, LOO, these inlar ad waters 


access t the South S« 
necessary 
} 


P } 
rren 


h from penetrating thithe 


aibitious people, since the time 
tier, had never abandoned thei hemes 
izi dominions 
Five hundred 
hundred sailors 


irges, take possession, without delay, 


f seizing this portion of 
King of Spain. 


licrs and one must, 


of Port Royal and the Ches peake. 


Preparation for his enterprise 
d with a furious enere) 


pushe 


amounted to two thousand six 


ind forty-six pt rsons, in thirty 


sels, one of which, the San Pel 


7 Tv. 
himseit, 


was 


ing Menendez 
| 


nine hundred tons’ burden, and is de- 
scribed as one of the finest ships afloat. 
rhere were twelve Franciscans and eight 
Jesuits, besides other ecclesiastics ; and 
many knights of Galicia, Biscay, and the 


Asturias bore part in the 
With a slight exception, the 
at the Adelantado’s charge. 


irst 


expedition. 
whole was 
Within the 
fourteen months, according to his 
admirer, Barcia, the adventure cost him 


a million ducats. 
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Before the close of the year, Sancho 
de Arciniega was commissioned to join 
Menendez with an additional force of 
fifteen hundred men. 

Red-hot with a determined purpose, 
he would brook no delay. To him, says 
the chronicler, every day seemed a year. 
He was eager to anticipate Ribaut, of 
whose designs and whose force he seems 
to have been informed to the minutest 
particular, but whom he hoped to thwart 
and ruin by gaining Fort Caroline before 
With eleven ships, then, he sailed 


29th of June, 1565, 


him. 
from Cadiz on the 
leaving the smaller vessels of his fleet to 
He 


s, and on the 


follow with what speed they might. 
touched first at the Canari 
left them, steering for 
the 


down to us from the 


eighth of July 
Dominica. A 


come 


minute account of 


Mendoza, « haplain of the expedi- 

a somewhat dull and illiterate per- 
ho busily jots down the incidents 
passing day, and is constantly 

¢, with a certain awkward sim- 

} 


1 
how the 


cares of this world and 


next jostle each other in his thoughts. 


On Friday, the twentieth of July, a 
storm fell upon them with appalling fury. 


ts lost head, the sailors gave 


p to their terrors. Throu; 

out the night, the y beset Mendoza for 
confession a1 bsolution, a boon not easi- 
ly granted, for the seas swept the crowd- 
ed decks in cataracts of foam, and the 
gale in the rigging 
the 


shriekings of the 


drowned the exhortations of half- 


drov 


water-casks, were thrown overboard, and 


d priest. Cannon, cables, spars, 

chests of the sailors would have fol- 
lowed, had not the latter, despite their 
, raised such a howl of remonstrance 
At length 


At least there was light 


ord r was revoke d. 
dawned. 
to die by. Plunging, reeling, half sub- 
merged, quivering under the crashing 
shock of the seas, whose mountain ridges 
rolled down upon her before the gale, 
the ship lay in deadly jeopardy from Fri- 
day till Monday noon. Then the storm 
abated; the sun broke forth; and again 
she held her course. 
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They reached Dominica on Sunday, 
the fifth of August. The chaplain tells 
us how he went on shore to refresh him- 
Italian servant 
washed his linen at a brook, he strolled 


self, — how, while his 
along the beach and picked up shells, — 
and how he was scared, first, by a pro- 
digious turtle, and next by a vision of 
the cannibal natives, which caused his 
prompt retreat to the boats. 

On the tenth, they anchored in the 
harbor of Porto Rico, where they found 
two of their companion-ships, from which 
One of 
them was the San Pelayo, with Menen- 


they had parted in the storm. 
dez on board. Mendoza informs us that 
in the evening the officers came on board 
his ship, when he, the chaplain, regaled 
them with sweetmeats, and that Menen- 
dez invited him not only to supper that 
night, but to dinner the next day, “ for 
the which I thanked him, as reason was,” 
says the gratified churchman. 

Here thirty men deserted, and three 
priests also ran off, of which Mendoza 
bitterly complains, as increasing his own 
The 


ants may perhaps be 


work. motives of the clerical tru- 
inferred from a 
worldly temptation to which the chaplain 
himself was subjected. ‘I was offered 
the service of a chapel where I should 
have got a peso for every mass I said, 
but I did not ac- 


cept it, for fear that what I hear said of 


the whole year round; 
the other three would be said of me. 
Besides, it is not a place where one can 
hope for any great advancement, and I 
wished to try whether, in refusing a ben- 
efice for the love of the Lord, He will not 
repay me with some other stroke of for- 
tune before the end of the voyage ; for it 
is my aim to serve God and His blessed 
Mother.” 

The original design had been to ren- 
dezvous at Havana, but, with the Ade- 
lantado, the advantages of despatch out- 
weighed every other consideration. He 
resolved to push directly for Florida. 
Five of his scattered ships had by this 
time rejoined company, comprising, ex- 
clusive of officers, a force of about five 
hundred soldiers, two hundred sailors, 
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andone hundred colonists. Bearing north- 
ward, he advanced by an unknown and 
dangerous course along the coast of Hay- 
ti and through the intricate passes of the 
Bahamas. On the night of the twenty- 
sixth, the San Pelayo struck three times 
on the shoals; ‘ but,” says the chaplain, 
“inasmuch as our enterprise was under- 
taken for the sake of Christ and His bless- 
ed Mother, two heavy seas struck her 
abaft, and set her afloat again.” 

At length the ships lay becalmed in 
the Bahama Channel, slumbering on the 
dead and glassy sea, torpid with the heats 
of a West-Indian August. Menendez call- 
There 
Perhaps Ri- 
baut had already reached the French 
fort, and then to attack the united force 
would be a stroke of desperation. Far 


ed a council of the commanders. 


was doubt and indecision. 


better to await their lagging comrades. 
3ut the Adelantado was of another mind ; 
and, even had his enemy arrived, he was 
resolved that he should have no time to 
fortify himself. 

“ Tt is God’s will,” he said, “that our 
victory should be due, not to our num- 
bers, but to His all-powerful aid. There- 
fore has He stricken us with tempests and 
scattered our ships.” And he gave his 
voice for instant advance. 

There was much dispute; even the 
chaplain remonstrated ; but nothing could 
Nor 


was a sign of celestial approval wanting. 


bend the iron will of Menendez. 
At nine in the evening, a great meteor 
burst forth in mid-heaven, and, blazing 
like the sun, rolled westward towards the 
Floridian coast. The fainting spirits of 
Dil- 
Prayers 
and, that the tem- 
poral arm might not be wanting, the men 


were daily practised on deck in shooting 


the crusaders were kindled anew. 
igent preparation was begun. 


and masses were said ; 


at marks, in order, says the chronicle, 
that the recruits might learn not to be 
afraid of their guns. 

The dead calm continued. “ We were 
all very tired,” says the chaplain, “and 
I above all, with praying to God for a 
fair wind. To-day, at about two in the 
afternoon, He took pity on us, and sent 
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us a breeze. uw land, 
—the faint 
the watery horizon, that marked the coast 
of Florida. But where in all this vast 
monotony was the lurking-place of the 


Menendez anchored, 


Before nicl t they 


forest, traced along 


line of 


French ? and sent 
fifty men ashore, who presently found a 
d 


band of Indians in the woods, and gain- 


ed from them the needed information. 
He stood northward, till, on the : afte rnoon 
f Tuesday, the fourth of September, he 
descried four i 

mouth of a river. 
John’s, and the ships were 
squadron. The prey was i 
Spaniards prepared for 
down upon the Lutherat 

all reformers alike 

the name of the arch-heretic. !$ lowly, 


rlided 
nd im- 


before the faint breeze, 


m their way ; but whil 


patient, the fierce cr 


- : , ar nel 
creasing spa e, and 


three leacues from cir prize, the 


0 Linst 


< cloud with thunder rose 


coast, and the warm 
South descended on the bri 


1. It was dark before the wind n 


sumed their course. 


reached the 


again, and the ships re 


At half past 


eleven they 1 
The San Pelayo slowly moved 


to windward of Ribaut’s flag-ship, the 


near her. 
station 


Trinity, and anchored very 
The other ships took 
While these preparations were making, 
hours, the men labored in 
and the French, thronging their 
looked on in 
I came into the world,” 
I know 


* sy 
similar 


a work of two 

ilence, 
cangways, 
. Never, 


jual silence. 
since 
writes t such a 


1¢ chaplain, 


leneth, by a trumpet 
- I 
trumpet an 

nendez, “ with much courtesy,” 

Spanish et demanded, “ Gentle- 


whence does this flect 


ilogist, 


come ? 


men, 
‘From France.” was the reply. 
** What are you doing here ?’ 
the Adelantado. 
1 


‘ , 
“ Bringing so! 


” pursued 


diers and supplies for a 


Heretic. [ November, 


fort which the Kine of France has in 
this country, and for many others which 
he soon will have.” 

* Are you Catholics or Lutherans ? ” 
Many voices cried together, ‘“ Luther- 
ans, of the new religion”; then, in their 
turn, they demanded who Menendez was, 
and whence he came. The latter an- 
swered, 

‘‘T am Pedro Menendez, General 
the fleet of the King of Spain, Don Phil- 
Second, come to this 


all Luther- 


find by land or s 


who 


ip the 
country to hane and behead 


} 


ans whom I shal ‘a, aC 


we 
AIng, so 


lon none 


1¢ to instructions from my 


precise that I have power to pare 


whomsoever; and these commands I shall 
fulfil, as you shall know. At d 


board your ships, and if I find 


eated ; 


aybreak I 


1] yn 
shat tnere 


with one voice raised 
and defiance. 
a brave man, don’t wait 


Come on now, and see what 


you will get!” 
And they dthe 
shower of scoffs an 
Menendez broke 
Cin exiles th board, 
and the 
San Pelayo drif 
a The F re 
defiance. 


- resistance, 


assail , 


into arAge, ¢ 

The men sliy 

sullen black hulk of 

ed down upon the Trini- 


cood 


1] 
cables, 


ch by no means made 

Indeed, shew were in- 
Ribaut 
Fort Caroline. 


with his 
being ashore at 
y cut their cables, left their anchors 
uil, and fled. The Spaniards fired, 
The other Spanish 

hips 1ad imitated the 


San Pelayo; “ but,” 


these 


onch re plied. 
movement of the 
w rites the chaplain 
mad are 


Mendoza, “ devils run 


lroit sailors, and manceuvred so 
iat we did not catch one of them.” 
Pursuers and p 


ing useless volleys at each other 


ursued ran out to sea, fir- 
Menendez gave over 
San Pe- 


John’s. 


In the mornin 
the chase, 


layo 


g 
turned, and, with the 
alone, ran back for the St. 
But here a weleome was prepared for 
him. He saw bands of armed men drawn 


beach, and the smaller vessels 


up on the 
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of Ribaut’s squadron, which had crossed 
the bar several days before, anchored be- 
He would 


not venture an attack, but, steering south- 


hind it to oppose his landing. 


ward, skirted the coast till he came to an 
inlet which he named St. Aucustine. 
Here he found three of his ships, al- 
ready debarking their troops, guns, and 
stores. Two officers, Patifio and Vicente, 
had taken possession of the dwelling of 
Seloy, an Indian chief, a huge barn-like 
structure, strongly framed of entire trunks 
and thatched with palmetto- 
Around it they were throwing 
ichments of fascines and sand. 
Gangs of negroes, with pick, shovel, and 
spade, were toiling at the work. Such 
the birth of St. old- 


est town of the United States, and such 


Augustine, the 


the introduction of slave-labor upon their 
soil. 
On the eighth, Menendez took formal 


s domain. 


possession of hi Cannon were 


fired, trumpets sounded, and banners dis- 
played, as, at the head of his officers and 


7 
Mendoza, 


meet 


h] 


nobles, he landed in state. 


hand, came to 
chanting, “ T¢ 
the Adelantado 


kneeling, kissed the cross, and the con- 


crucifix in him, 


Deum laudamus,” while 
and all his company, 


gregated Indians gazed in silent won- 
der. 
Meanwhile the tenants of Fort Car- 


l were not idle. 


oline Two or three sol- 
diers, strolling along the beach in the 
afternoon, had first seen the Spanish 
ships and hastily summoned Ribaut. He 
“ame down to the mouth of the river, fol- 


owed by an anxious and excited crowd; 


( 
] 
I 
1 
t 


yut, as they strained their eyes through 
the darkness, they could see nothing but 
the flashes of the distant guns. The re- 
turning light showed them at length, far 
out at sea, the Adelantado in hot chase 
Pursuers and 

sight. The 
After many hours 


of their flying comrades. 
pursued were soon out of 
drums beat to arms. 
of suspense, the San Pelayo reappeared, 
hovering about the mouth of the river, 
then bearing away towards the south. 
More 


ther 


1eT 


anxious hours ensued, when three 


sail came in sight, and they recoe- 
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nized three of their own returning ships. 
Communication was opened, a boat’s crew 
landed, and they learned from Captain 
Cosette, that, confiding in the speed of 
his ship, he had followed the Spaniards 
to St. Augustine, reconnoitred their po- 
sition, and seen them land their negroes 
and intrench themselves. 

In his chamber at Fort Caroline, Lau- 
donniére lay sick in bed, when Ribaut 
entered, and with him La Grange, Ste. 
Marie, Ottigfiy, Yonville, and other offi- 
cers. At the bedside of the displaced 
commandant they held their council of 
There 


first, to remain where they were and for- 


war. were three alternatives: 
tify ; next, to push overland for St. Au- 
gustine, and attack the invaders in their 
intrenchments; and, finally, to embark, 
and assail them by sea. The first plan 
would leave their ships a prey to the 
Spaniards ; and so too, in all likelihood, 
would the second, besides the uncertain- 
ties of an overland march through an 
unknown wilderness. By sea, the dis 
tance was short and the route explored. 
By a sudden blow they could capture or 
destroy the Spanish ships, and master 
the troops on shore before their reinforce- 
ments could arrive, and before they had 
time to complete their defences. 
Such were the views of Ribaut, with 
which, not unnaturally, Laudonniére finds 
fault, and Le Moyne, judging by results, 


And 


yet the plan seems as well-conceived as 


echoes the censures of his chief. 


it was bold, lackine nothing but success. 
The Spaniards, stricken with terror, owed 
their safety to the elements, or, as they 
affirm, to the special interpositic n of the 
Holy Virgin. Let us be just to Menen- 
dez. He was a leader fit to stand with 
Cortés and Pizarro; but he was matched 
with a man as cool, skilful, prompt, and 
The traces 
come down to us indicate, in Ribaut, one 


daring as himself. that have 


far above the common stamp: “a distin- 
guished man, of many high qualities,” as 
Moyne calls 


him, devout after the best spirit of the 


even the fault-finding Le 


teform, and with a human heart under 
his steel breastplate. 
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La Grange and other officers took part 
with Laudonniére and opposed the plan 
of an attack by sea; but Ribaut’s convic- 
tion was unshaken, and the order was 
All his own soldiers fit for duty 
embarked in haste, and with them went 
La Caille, Arlac, and, as it seems, Ot- 
tigny, with the best of Laudonniére’s 


given. 


men. Even Le Moyne, though wounded 
in the fight with Outina’s warriors, went 
on board to bear his part in the fray, and 
would have sailed with the rest, had not 
Ottigny, seeing his disabled condition, 
ordered him back to the fort. 

On the tenth, the ships, crowded with 
troops, set sail. Ribaut was gone, and 
with him the pith and sinew of the colo- 
ny. The miserable remnant watched his 
receding sails with dreary foreboding, a 
foreboding which seemed but too just, 
when, on the next day, a storm, more 
violent than the Indians had ever known, 
howled through the forest and lashed the 
Most for 


ht of these exiles, 


ocean into fury. lorn was the 
left, it might be, 
prey of a band of ferocious bigots 
terrible than the fiercest hordes of 


more 


the wilderness. And when night closed 
on the stormy river and the gloomy waste 
of pines, what dreams of terror may not 
have haunted the helpless women who 
crouched under the hovels of Fort Caro- 
line ! 

The fort was in a ruinous state, the 
palisade on the water side broken down, 
and three breaches in the rampart. In 
the driving rain, urged by the sick Lau- 
donniére, the men, bedrenched and dis- 
labored as 


strensthen their defences. 


heartened, they might to 
Their 


begvarly 


mus- 


ter-roll shows but a 
- Now,” 
which have bene bold to say that I had 


men ynough left me, so that I had meanes 


array. 


says Laudonniére, “let them 


to defend my selfe, give eare a little now 
vnto mee, and if they have eyes in their 
had.” 
fort, 


men | 
left at 


heads, let them see what 
Of Ribaut’s 
only nine or ten had weapons, while only 
Four 
of them were boys, who kept Ribaut’s 


Besides 


followers the 


two or three knew how to use them. 


dogs, and another was his cook. 
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these, he had left a brewer, an old cross- 
bow-maker, two shoemakers, a player on 
the spinet, four valets, a carpenter of 
threescore, — Challeux, no doubt, who 
has left us the story of his woes, — and 
a crowd of women, children, and eighty- 
six camp-followers. To these were added 
the remnant of Laudonniére’s men, of 


whom seventeen could bear arms, the 


disabled by 


ht with Outina. 


being sick or wounds 


the fig 


rest 
received in 

Laudonnitre divided his force, such as 
it was, into two watches, over which he 
rs, St. Clerand LaVigne, 


ls, and 


placed two office 
gave them lanterns to go the roun 
an hour-glass to set the time; 
himself, giddy with weakness and fever, 
was every night at the guard-room. 

It was the night of 


September ; floods of 


the nineteenth of 
bedrencl ‘ d 


the sentries on the rampart, and as day 


rain 


dawned on the dripping barracks and 
deluged parade, the storm increased in 
] 


lence. What enemy could have ven- 


La Vigne, 


tured forth on such a night ? 
who had the watch, took pity on the sen- 


vio 


tries and on himself, dismissed them, and 
He little knew 
what mortal energies, urged by ambitic 


on oe hi . Loenamatt Bow 
avarice, gotry, Gesperation, will dal 


went his quarters. 


and do. 
To return to the Spaniards at St. Au 


gustine. On the morning of the eleventh, 
the crew of one of their smaller vessels, ly- 
ing outside the bar, saw through the twi- 
light of early dawn two of Ribaut’s ships 


Not 


There was no escape, and 


Spaniards fell on their knees in sup- 


close upon them. a breath of air 
was stirring 
the 
plication to Our Lady of Utrera, explain- 
ing to her that the heretics were upon 
them, and begging her to send them a 
little ‘ Forthwith,” says Mendo- 


za, *“*one would have said that Our Lady 


wind. 


herself came down upon the vessel.” A 
wind sprang up, and the Spaniards found 
refuge behind the bar. The returning 
day showed to their astonished eyes all 
the ships of Ribaut, their decks 

] 


with men, hovering off the entrance of 


1 
blac K 


hoot 


the port ; Heaven had them in its 


charge, and again they experienced its 
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protecting care. The breeze sent by Our 
Lady of Utrera rose toa gale, then toa 
furious tempest ; and the grateful Adelan- 
tado saw through rack and mist the ships 
of his enemy tossed wildly among the 
raging waters as they struggled to gain 
an offing. With exultation at his heart 
the skilful seaman read their danger, and 
saw them in his mind’s eye dashed to 
utter wreck among the sand-bars and 
breakers of the lee-shore. 

A bold thought seized him. He would 
march overland with five hundred men 
and attack Fort 


absent. 


Caroline while its de- 
First he ordered a 
Doubt- 
less, it was in that great Indian lodge of 


fenders were 
mass; then he called a council. 
Seloy, where he had made his head-quar- 
ters; and here, in this dim and smoky 
concave, nobles, officers, priests, gathered 
at his summons. There were fears and 
doubts and murmurings, but Menendez 
was desperate. Not the mad desperation 
that strikes wildly and at random, but 
the still red heat that 


and seethes with a steady, unquench- 


melts and burns 


able fierceness. “ Comrades,” 


*¢ the 


he said, 
time has come to show our cour- 


age and our zeal. This is God’s war, 


and we must not flinch. It is a war with 
Lutherans, 
blood and 

But his hearers would not respond. 
They had 


stake, and were nowise ready for a cast 


and we must wage it with 


fire.” 
not a million of ducats at 
A clamor of remonstrance 
Many yoices, that 
of Mendoza among the rest, urged wait- 


} t 
so desperate. 
80 I i 


rose from the circle. 


ing till their main forces should arrive. 
The excitement spread to the men with- 
out, and the swarthy, black - bearded 
crowd broke into tumults mounting al- 
most to mutiny, while an officer was 
heard to say that he would not go on 
such a hare-brained errand to be butch- 
ered like a beast. But nothing could 
move the Adelantado. His appeals or 
his threats did their work at last; the 
confusion was quelled, and preparation 
was made for the march. 

Five hundred arquebusiers and pike- 
men were drawn up before the camp. 
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To each was given a sack of bread and 
a flagon of wine. Two Indians and a 
renegade Frenchman, calied Francois 
Jean, were to guide them, and twenty 
Biscayan axe-men moved to the front to 
clear the way. Through floods of driving 
rain, a hoarse voice shouted the word of 
command, and the sullen march began. 

With dire misgiving, Mendoza watch- 
ed the last files as they vanished in the 
tempestuous forest. Two days of sus- 
pense ensued, when a messenger came 
back with a letter from the Adelantado 
announcing that he had nearly reached 
the French fort, and that on the morrow, 
September twentieth, at sunrise, he hop- 
ed to assault it. ‘* May the Divine Majes- 
ty deign to protect us, for He knows that 
we have need of it,” writes the scared 
chaplain ; “ the Adelantado’s great zeal 
and courage make us hope he will sue- 
ceed, but for the good of His Majesty’s 
service he ought to be a little less ardent 
in pursuing his schemes.” 

Meanwhile the five hundred had push- 
ed their march through forest and quag- 
mire, through swollen streams and in- 
undated savannas, toiling knee-deep 


through mud, rushes, and the rank, tan- 


gled grass, — hacking their way through 


thickets of the yucca or Spanish bayonet, 
with its clumps of dagger-like leaves, or 
defiling in gloomy procession through the 
drenched forest, to the moan, roar, and 
howl of the storm-racked pines. As they 
bent before the tempest, the water trick- 
ling from the rusty headpiece crept clam- 
my and cold betwixt the armor and the 
skin; and when they made their wretch- 
ed bivouac, their bed was the spongy soil, 
and the exhaustless clouds their tent. 
The night of Wednesday, the nine- 
teenth, found their vanguard in a deep 
forest of pines, less than a mile from 
Fort Caroline, and near the low hills 
which extended in its rear, and formed 
a continuation of St. John’s Bluff. All 
around was one great morass. In pitchy 
darkness, knee-deep in weeds and water, 
half starved, worn with toil and lack of 
sleep, drenched to the skin, their provis- 
ion spoiled, their ammunition wet, their 
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spirit chilled out of them, they stood in 
shivering groups, cursing the enterprise 
and the author of it. Menendez heard 
an ensign say aloud to his comrades, — 
“ This Asturian corito, who knows no 
more of war on shore than an ass, has 
By 


been followed, he would 


ruined us all. -, if my advice had 
have had his 
deserts the day he set out on this cursed 
journey!” 

The Adelantado pretended not to hear. 
called his 
All night, he said, he 


had been praying to God and the Virgin. 


Two hours before dawn he 
officers about him. 


on? 


“ Sefiores, what shall we resolve 
Our ammunition and provisions are gone. 
Our case is desperate.” And he urged 
a bold rush on the fort. 

But men and officers alike were dis- 
heartened and disgusted. They listened 
coldly and sullenly; many were for re- 
turhing at were in a 


every risk ; none 


mood for fight. Menendez put forth all 
his eloquence, till at length the dashed 
spirits of his followers were so far rekin- 
dled that they consented to follow him. 

All fell on their knees in the marsh; 
then, rising, they formed their ranks and 
began to advance, guided by the rene- 
gade Frenchman, whose hands, to make 
sure of him, were tied behind his back. 
Groping and stumbling in the dark among 
trees, roots, and underbrush, buffeted by 
wind and rain, and slashed in the face by 
the recoiling boughs which they could 
not see, they soon lost their way, fell into 
confusion, and came to a stand, in a mood 
more savagely desponding than before. 
But soon a glimmer of returning day 
came to their aid, and showed them the 
dusky sky, and the dark columns of the 
surrounding pines. Menendez ordered 
the men forward on pain of death. They 
obeyed, and presently, emerging from 
the forest, could dimly discern the ridge 
of a low hill, behind which, the French- 
man told them, Menendez, 
with a few officers and men, cautiously 


vas the fort. 


1 
mounted to the top. Beneath lay Fort 


Caroline, three eunshots distant; but the 
rain, the imperfect light, and a cluster 


of intervening hous 


: prevented his sce- 
i 
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ing clearly, and he sent two officers to 


reconnoitre. Descending, they met a 
solitary Frenchman, a straggler from the 
fort. 


sheathed sword, took him prisoner, then 


They knocked him down with a 
stabbed him in cold blood. This done, 
and their observations made, they re- 
turned to the top of the hill, behind 
which, clutching their weapons in fierce 
expectancy, all the gang stood waiting. 
cried Menendez. 


God is with us! 


‘¢ Santiago!” 
them ! 
And, 


the Spaniards rushed down the slope like 


shouting their hoarse war-cries, 


starved wolves. 
La 


Viene, the officer of the guard, had just 


Not a sentry was on the rampart. 
gone to his quarters, but a trumpeter, 
who chanced to remain, saw, through 
sheets of rain, the black swarm of assail- 

hill. He blew 
the alarm, and at his shrill summons a 


few half-naked soldiers ran wildly 


the barracks. It was too late. 


the breaches, over the ramparts, 


ants sweepin 


out of 
Through 
the 
Spaniards came pouring in 
“ Santiago ! 
the Lutherans! 
Sick 
Wor en 


darted shrieking 


Santiago ! 


Down with 


men leaped from their 
and children, blind 


from tl houses. 
fierce thrust of a pi 


caunt visage, the 
or blow of a rusty halberd,—such was 


the greeting that met all alike. Laudon- 


niére snatched his sword and target, and 


ran towards the principal breach, calling 
to his soldiers. A rush of Spaniards met 


him; his men ‘re cut down aroun 
him; and he, wi lier named Bar- 


tholomew, was forced back into the court- 


yard of his house. Here a tent was pitch- 


ed, and as the pursuers stumbled among 
the cords, he escaped behind Ottigny’ 
ach in the 


house, sprang through the bri 
western rampart, and fled for the woods. 

Le Moyne had been one of the euard. 
Scarcely 1 


had he thrown himself into a 


hammock which was slung in his room, 
when a savage shout, and a wild uproar 
of shrieks, outcries, and the clash of weap- 


He rushed 


past two Spaniards in the door-way, ran 


ons, broucht him to his feet. 
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behind the 
an embrasure into the ditch, and escaped 
to the forest. 


guard-house, leaped through 


Challeux, the carpenter, was going be- 
times to his work, a chisel in his hand. 
He was old, but pike and partisan bran- 
dished at his back to his 
flicht. the ecstasy of his terror, he 
leaped upward at the top of the palisade, 
and, « 


gave wings 


over with 
He ran up the hill, 
and as he neared the 
turned and looked 


lutching it, threw himself 
the azility of a boy. 

one pursuing, 
edge of the forest, 
back. 


stood he could see the butchery, the fury 


From the high ground where he 
of the conquerors, the agonized gestures 


He turned again in hor- 


of the victims. 
ror, and plunged into the woods. As he 
tore his way through the briers and thick- 
> met several fugitives, escaped like 

Others presently came up, hag- 
men broke loose 


ai ald 
ind wild, like from 


jaws of fate. They og athered and con- 


One 


together. ‘of them, in great 


for his knowledge of the Bible, was 
returning and surrendering to the 


yaniards. They are men,” he said; 


‘perhaps when their fury is over they 
will spare our lives, and even if they kill 
Rtg yi 


Better s 


* torn to pieces by wild beasts. 


| only be a few moments’ pain. 


» than to starve here in the woods 


sreater part of the naked and de- 
but Challeux 
The old Hugue- 
called 
rophets and apostles to witness, 
1 not 


faith in 


¢ company assented, 


a different mind. 


Scripture, and up the 


st extremity, God wouk 


hose who rested their 
ha { 


the fugitives, however, 


still 
icir desperate purpose. Issuing 


woods, they descended towards 


ind as with beating hearts their 


tr} 1 it ty Pp 
watched the result, a t 0p ot 


“ds rushed forth, hewed them down 
rds and halberds, and dragged 

eir bodies to the the river, 
where the 
A, 
flr 


brink of 
victims of the massacre were 
already flung in heaps. 

Le Tien il 


whom he 


asoldier named Grand- 


chemin, had met in his flight, 


lay through the ica , in the 
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hope of reaching the small vessels anchor- 
ed behind the bar. Night found them in 
a morass. No vessels could be seen, and 
the soldier, in despair, broke into angry 
apnea against his companion, —say- 
him- 
fup. Le Moyne at first opposed him, 
elded. 


the fort, and heard the howl of savage 


ing that he would go back and give 


ne yie But when they drew near 


revelry that rose from within, the artist’s 
heart failed him. He 


panion, and the soldier anal alone. 


br: ice od his com- 


out to meet 


beg ved 


A party of Spaniards came 
him. He kneeled, and 
life. He was answered by a death-blow ; 
and the horrified Le Moyne, { 


hiding-pla« e in the thickets, saw his limbs 


for his 
r¢ m 


hacked apart, thrust on pikes, and borne 
off in triumph. 


Meanwhile, 


1 
followers, 


Menendez, mustering his 
thanks to God f 
and this pi yuus butch 


had offe red 
their victory ; 
wept with emotion as he recounted the 
favors which Heaven had showered upon 
their enterprise. His admiring historian 
gives it in proof of his humanity, that, af- 
er the rage of the assault was spent, he 

‘ed that and boys 


forth be spar- 


women, infants, 
ler fifteen should thence: 
his own account, there 


Writing in October to 


says that they 


{ B by 


f 
about fifty. 


were 


the King, he cause him 
great anxiety, since he fears the ang 
of God, should he now put them to deatl 
while, on the other hand, he is 


the venom of the 
ect his men. 


A hundred an 


slain 


in drea 
ir he resy } 


rsons were 


1 forty-two p 


in and ree the fort, and their 


1 


heaped tog shore. 
small 
commanded by 
Admiral. The 
maddened with victory 


to the 


bodies lay ‘ther on the 
Nearly was anchored 


ssel, called the Pearl, 


James Ribaut, 


opp< site 


son of the 
ferocious soldiery, 
blood, crowded 


and drunk with 


beach, shouting insults to those on board, 


mangling the their 

towards the 
their 
the Most Catholic Philip cham- 


the New 


tearing out 


corpses, 
eyes, and 
vessel 
Thus did 
pion the 


W orld. 


throwing them 


from the points of daggers. 


cause of Heaven in 
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It was currently believed 
though 
there is reason to think it true 


Fort 


France, 


and, no eye-witness attests it, 


, that among 
there 


those murdered at Caroline 


: : ; 
were some who died a death of peculiar 


ignominy. Menendez, it is affirmed, 
hanged his prisoners on trees, and placed 
over them the inscription, ‘1 do this, not 
as to Frenchmen, but as to Lutherans.” 

The Spaniards gained a great booty: 
armor, clothing, and provision. ‘ Never- 
theless,” Mendoza, 


closing his invé ntor) of the plunder, * the 


says the devout after 
gre atest profit of this vi tory is the tri- 
umph which our Lord has granted us, 
whereby His holy gospel will be introdu- 


ced into this country, a tl hing so needful 
p saving so many souls from perdition.” 

gain, he writes in his journal,—‘“ We 
owe to God and His Mother, 


to human strength, 


more than 
this victory over the 
adversaries of the holy Catholic re ligion.” 


To whatever influence, celestial or 


ot! her, the exploit may best be ascribed, 
the vi ictors 


their 


were not yet quite content 
Two small Fren h 
still 
lay within range of the fort. When the 
little abated, the 
were turned on them. 
sunk, but Ribaut, 


ed down the river, 


with 


success. 
ve ssels, besides that of James Ribaut, 
torm had a cannon 
One of them was 
with the others, « scap- 
at the mouth of which 
several light craft, including that bought 
from the English, had chored 


since the arrival of. his father’s squad- 


been an 


ron. 
While 


fugitives were flying from the 


hed 


scene of 


this was passing, the wret 
massacre through a tempest, of whose 
pertinacious violence all the narratives 
speak with wonder. Exhausted, 
ed, half-clothed, — for most of them had 
escaped in their shirts, —they pushed 
their toilsome 
howl of the elements. A few 
refuge in Indian villages; 


starv- 


way amid the ceaseless 
sought 
but these, it is 
said, were afterwards killed by the Span- 
iards. The greater number attempted to 
reach the at the mouth of the 
Of the latter was Le Moyne, who, 


despite his former failure, was toiling 


vessels 


river. 


through the maze of tangled forests when 
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he met a Belgian soldier with the wom- 
an described as Laudonniére’s maid-ser- 
in the 
flight towards the ves- 


latter 
urging their 
they fell in 


vant, the wounded breast, 
and, 
sels, with other fugitives, 
among them Laudonniére himself. As 
they struggled through the salt- marsh, 
the rank sedge cut their naked limbs, and 
the tide to their Presently 
they toiling like 


selves through the matted vegetation, and 


rose waists. 


descried others, them- 
recognized Challeux and his companions, 
also in quest of the vessels. The old 
held fast to his 


good 


man still, as he tells us, 


chisel, which had done service in 
cutting poles to aid the party to cross the 
deep creeks that channelled the morass. 
The united band, twenty-six in all, were 
relieved at length by the sicht of a mov- 
of Captain 


who, informed of the 


ing sail. It was the vessel 


Mallard 


was standing along -shore 


massacrt 
in the 
fucitive s. He 


and sent boats to their 


hope yf 


picking up some of the 


saw their signals, 


rescue; but such was their exhaustion, 


sailors, wading to their 


had not the 


among the rushes, borne them 


out on their 


scaped. 


armpits 


Ss houl lde rs, fi w could have 
Laudonnieére was so feeble that 
nothing but the support of a soldier, who 
held him upright in his arms, had saved 
him from drowning in the marsh. 

friendly decks, the fugi- 
One and all, 


sight of 


Gaining the 
tives counselled together. 
they sickened for the 

After waiting a 


France. 
few days, and saving a 
few more stragglers from the marsh, they 
Young Ribaut, though 
father’s fate, assented 


prepared to sail. 
ignorant of his 
with something more than willingness ; 
indeed, his behavior throughout had been 
stamped With weakness and poltroonery. 
On the twenty-fifth of September, they 
and, after a 
privations were fatal to 


put to sea in two vessels ; 
voyage Ww hose 
arrived, 
other 


many of them, they 
at Rochelle, the 
Wales. 

In suspense and fear, hourly looking sea- 
ward for the dreaded fleet of John Ribaut, 
the chaplain Mendoza and his brother 
priests held watch and ward at St. Augus- 


one party 
at Swansea, in 
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tine, in the Adelantado’s absence. Besides 
the celestial guardians whom they ceas- 
ed not to invoke, they had as protectors 
Bartholomew Menendez, the brother of 
the Adelantado, and about a hundred 
soldiers. Day and night, the latter toil- 
ed to throw up earthworks and strengthen 
their positic n. 

A week elapsed, when they saw a man 
running towards their fort, shouting as he 
ran. 

Mendoza went out to meet him. 

“ Victory 


breathless 


Victory!” gasped the 


messenger. “ The French 


fort is ours!” And he flung his arms 
about the chaplain’s neck. 

To-day,” writes the latter in his jour- 
nal, “ Monday, the twenty-fourth, came 
our good general himself, with fifty sol- 


diers, very tire d, like 


all those who were 
with him. As soon as they told me he 
was coming, I ran to my lodging, took a 
new cassock, the best I had, put on my 
surplice, and went out to meet him with 
a crucifix in my hand; where upon he, 
like a gentleman and a good Christian, 
kneeled down with all his followers, and 
gave the Lord a thousand thanks for the 
ereat favors he had received from Him.” 
In solemn procession, four priests in 
front chanting the Te Deum, the victors 
entered St. Augustine in triumph. 
On the twenty-eighth, when the weary 
Adelantado was taking his siesta under 
Sy lvan roof of S« loy, a troop of In- 
in with news that quickly 
rom his slumbers. They had 
wrecked on the 


a French vessel 


coast towards the south. Those who es- 
eaped from her were some four leagues 
off, on the banks of a river or arm of the 
sea, which they could not cross. 


Menendez instantly sent forty or fifty 


men in boats to reconnoitre. Next, he 


called the chaplain, — for he would fain 
have him at his elbow to countenance the 
devilish deeds he meditated, — and em- 
barked, with him, twelve soldiers, and two 
They 
rowed along the channel between Ana- 
then 
landed, struck across the country on foot, 


Indian guides, in another boat. 


stasia Island and the main shore; 


and the Heretic. 
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traversed plains and marshes, reached 
the sea towards night, and searched along- 
shore till ten o’clock to find their com- 
rades who had gone before. At length, 
with mutual joy, the two parties met, and 

Not 
They 


were the camp-fires of the shipwrecked 


bivouacked together on the sands. 
far distant they could see lights. 


French. 

And now, to relate the fortunes of 
these unhappy men. To do so with pre- 
cision is impossible, for henceforward the 
French narratives are no longer the nar- 
ratives of eye-witnesses. 

It has been seen how, when on the point 
of assailing the Spaniards of St. Augus- 
tine, John Ribaut was thwarted by a gale 
which the former hailed as a divine in- 
t rp sition. The g ile rose toa t mpe¢ st 
Within a few days, all 
the 


of strange fury. 
the French ships were cast on shore, 
Canaveral. 
Menendez, 
lost, but 


creater number 


Accordin r to 


near Cape 
letter of 


on board were 


the 
many of those 
+] 


others aflirm that all es 


captain, La Grange, an offi 
merit, who was washed from a floating 
One of the ships was wrecked a 


a point farther northward than the 


mast. 
rest, 
and it was her company whose camp- 
their 
bivouac Anastasia 
Island. “They were endeavoring to reach 


Fort Caroline, of 


fires were seen by the Spaniards at 


among the sands of 


whose fate they knew 
nothing, while Ribaut with the remain- 
der was farther southward, struggling 
through the wilderness towards the same 
What befell the latter will appear 
Of the 


party there is no French record. 


goal. 
the former 
What 


it is due to three Spanish 


hereafter. fate of 


we know of 
writers, Mendoza, Doctor Solis de las 

, and Menendez himself. Solis was 
a priest, and brother-in-law to Menendez. 
Like Mendoza, he minutely describes 
what he saw, and, like him, was a red- 
hot zealot, lavishing applause on the 
darkest deeds of his chief. Before me 
lie the long despatches, now first brought 
to light from the archives of Seville, which 
Menendez sent from Florida to the King, 


a cool record of atrocities never surpassed, 
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Spaniard 


and inscribed on the back with the royal 


indorsement, — “ Say to him that he has 


done well. 

When the 
fires in the distance, 
1 


lantado saw the French 


lay close in his 


bivouac, a1 two soldiers to recon- 
At two in the morning they came 


| that 


noitre 
bat k 


and report it was impossible 


to get since 


the 


at the enemy, 


side of 


they were on 
an arm of the sea, 
Matanzas Inlet. Menendez, 


gave orders to march, and be- 
+} 


the hither 


farther 
probably | 
ae 


J } J 
daybreak reached bank, 


1¢ hid his men in a bushy hollow. 


" . ; a aie 
¢, as it grew light, they could dis- 
the enemy, many of whom 
: 


iching alo ands and s 


: 
ig the s 


shell-fish, for they far 


ick Menendez, 


ndozéz i, of the Holy 


were 
A thought str an i 
tion, says Mi 
He put 


ed a boat 


ispira- 
Spirit. 
ilor, enter- 


on the « loth sof a s: 


which had been brought to the 


spot, and rowed towards the shipwreck- 


—_ as 
learn their condi- 
out to meet 


chman swam 


den 
sof Ribaut,” answered the 
ns Vi eroy f the 


“ollower 
vimme King of 
r rance.” 

Are you C 

All Lutherans.” 

A brief dial 


4 


the Ac 


atholics or Lutherans ? 
wue ensued, during which 
declared 
F re nel 
but 


wet fi his 


lelantado his name and 


character. rhe man swam back 


his companions, soon returned, 


and asked safe cond captain 


and four other gentlemen who wished to 
hold conference with the 


] 


Spanish gener- 


Menendez gave his word for their 


shore, sent 


On 


courteously. 


safety, and, returning to the 


to bring them over. their 


met 


His followers were kept at 


his boat 


landing, he them very 
a distance, s¢ 
dispos d behind hills and ( lumps of bush- 
es as to give an exaggerated idea of their 
force, — a precaution the more needful 
as they were only about 


sixty In num- 


ber, while the French, says Solis, were 
though Menendez 
declares that they did not exceed a hun- 


he French officer told 


above two hundred, 


dred and forty. 


and tie 


Fleretic. [ Novem r, 


the heir and 


begged | him to lend them a boat 


him story of t shipwreck, 
to aid 


lay 


King, 


the rivers which 
of their 


them in crossing 
between them and a fort 
whither they were making their way. 


Then 


tion, — 


came again the ominous ques- 


Are you Catholics or Lutherans ? ” 
*“* We are Lutherans.” 
& Ge 


- fort is taken, 


Menendez, 
put to 


ntlemen,” 


— d 
and all in it 
And in proof of his decla- 
ed les 
to be shown to the unhap- 


He 


ast with his officers, 


arti plundered from 


left them, to 


first 


t +; } 
itioners. toen 


ordering 


fore them. His re- 


pl wced be 

r, he returned to them. 
you convinced now,” 
hat I have told you is true ? 
“tt nch ca 
to k 


aoe 


ptain assented, and im- 
nd them ships in which 
answered, 
ly, if they 
ey ships to 
Phe suppli- 


that, at 


return Menendez 


would do so willing 
and if he 
had 
sed 


t, they and then 


atholi Dy 
ut he none. 


1] 
then « xpre the hope, 


followers would | 


llowed to remain with the Spaniards till 


lips could be sent to their relief, since 


was peace between the two nations, 
kings were friends and brothers. 
All Catholi 
‘T will befri 
New Sect, I 
wage deadly 
I will all 
} 


this country, wh 


whose 
s,” retorted the Spaniard, 
the 
and 


and this 


nd; but as you are of 
hold 


war ag 


you as enemies, 


inst you: 


do with crueity [erueldad] in 
re I command as Vice- 
roy and Captain-General for my King. I 
that 
the Indians may be enlightened and come 
to the k 


faith of 


am here to plant the he ily gospel, 
Catholic 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
Roman Church teaches it. 


nowledge of the holy 
our 
If you will 
give up your arms and banners, and place 
yourselves at my mercy, you may do so, 


shall 


for oth- 


and I will act towards you as God 


give me grace. Do as you will, 
er than this you can have neither truce 
nor friendship with me.” 

Such were the Adelantado’s words, as 


reported by a by-stander, his admiring 
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brother-in-law ; and that they contain 
an implied assurance of mercy has been 
held, not only by Protestants, but by 
Catholics and Spaniards. The report 
of Menendez himself is more brief and 
sufficiently equivocal : — 

‘“‘ T answered, that they could give up 
eir arms and place themselves under 
[ should do with them 
what our Lord should order; and from 


that I did not 


my mercy,—that 
depart, nor would I, un- 
less God our Lord should otherwise in- 
spir the 
One of the Frenchmen recrossed to 
i iis companions. In two 
-d, and offered fifty thou- 
secure their lives; but 
ays his brother-in-law, would 
ves. On the other hand, ex- 
in his own despatches point to 
that a virtual pledge was 
t to certain individuals. 
ng French saw no resource 
to his 
was again sent across the riv- 


returne d, 


themselves mercy. 


laden with banners, 


: 
arquebuses, swords, targets, and helmets. 


The 


to bring 


Adelantado ordered twenty soldiers 
over the prison rs by tens at a 
He then took 


aside be } ind 


time. the French officers 


« - loa if cs } = 
a ridge of sand, two gun 
shots from bank. Here, with cour- 


tesy on his murder reeking at 
his heart, he 
have but few 


and you are so many, that, if you were 


‘ Gentlemen, I 


men, 


free, it would be easy for you to take 
your satisfaction on us for the people we 
. I 


killed when we took There- 


fore it is necessary that you should go to 


your fort. 
my camp, four leagues from this place, 
with your hands tied.” 

Accordingly, as each party landed, 
they were led out of sight behind the 
sand-hill, and their hands tied at their 
backs with the match-cords of the ar- 
quebuses, — though not before each had 
The whole 


day passed before all were brought to- 


been supplied with food. 


gether, bound and helpless, under the 
But 
was a 


eye of the inexorable Adelantado. 
now Mendoza interposed. ‘TI 


531 


the bowels 
of aman.” He asked, that, if there were 
Christians, that is to say Catholics, among 


priest,” he says, “and had 


the prisoners, they should be set apart. 
Twelve Breton sailors professed them- 
selves to be such; and these, together 
with four carpenters and calkers, “ of 
whom,” writes Menendez, “I was in 
great need,” were put on board the boat 
and sent to St. Augustine. The rest 
were ordered to march thither by land. 

The 


till he came to a lonely spot, not far 


Adelantado walked in advance 


distant, deep among the bush-covered 
hills 


cane 


Here he stopped, and with his 


drew a line in the sand. The sun 


was set when the captive Huguenots, 
with their escort, reached the fatal goal 
thus marked out. And now let the cur- 


drop ; for 


Heaven, the hounds of hell 


tain here, in the name of 
were turned 
loose, and the Savage soldiery , like wolves 
in a sheepfold, rioted in slaughter. Of 
all that wretched company, not one was 
left alive. 

“T had their hands tied behind their 
backs,” 


themselves passed under the knife. It 


writes the chief criminal, “ and 


appeared to me, that, by thus chastising 
them, God our Lord and your Majesty 
were served; whereby in future they 
will leave us more free from their evil 
sect, to plant the gospel in these parts.” 

Again Menendez returned triumphant 
to St. Augustine, and behind him march- 
ed his band of butchers, steeped in blood 
to the elbows, but still unsated. Great 
as had been his success, he still had cause 
for anxiety. There was ill news of his 
fleet. 


scattered, or 


Some of the ships were lost, others 
lagging tardily on their 
way. Of his whole force, but a fraction 
had reached Florida, and of this a large 
part was still at Fort Caroline. Ribaut 
could not be far off; and whatever might 
be the condition of his shipwrecked com- 
pany, their numbers would make them 
formidable, unless taken at advantage. 
Urged by fear and fortified by fanati- 
cism, Menendez had well begun his work 
of slaughter ; but rest for him there was 


none ; a darker deed was behind. 
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On the next day, Indians came with 
the tidings that at the spot where the 
French had been found was now another 
party, still larger. This murder-loving 
race looked with great respect on Menen- 
dez for his wholesale butchery of the 
night before, — an exploit rarely equal- 
led On 
his part, he doubted not that Ribaut was 


in their own annals of massacre. 
at hand. Marching with a hundred and 
fifty men, he reached the inlet at mid- 
night, and again, like a savage, ambush- 
ed himself on the bank. Day broke, and 
he could plainly see the French on the 
farther side. They had made a raft, 
which lay in the water, 
Menendez 


themselves, when, forthwith, the French 


ready for cross- 


ing. and his men showed 


displayed their banners, sounded drums 
and trumpets, and set their sick and 


starving ranks in array of battle. But 
: 
hi 


the Adelantado, regardless of this war- 
like show, ordered his men to seat them- 
selves at breakfast, while he with three 
officers walked unconcernedly along the 
The 


and 


shore. His coolness had its effec S 
French blew a trumpet of parley, 
showed a white flag. The Spaniards re- 


plied. A Frenchman came out upon 


the raft, and, shouting across the water, 
asked that a Spanish envoy should be 
sent over. 


‘You 


‘come yourselves.” 


have a raft,” was the reply; 


An Indian canoe lay under the bank on 
the Spanish side. A French sailor swam 
to it, paddled back unmolested, and pres- 


La 


Caille, Ribaut’s sergeant-major. He told 


ently returned, bringing with him 


Menendez that the French were three 
hundred and fifty in all, on their way to 
Fort Caroline; and, like the officers of 
the former party, begged for boats to 
aid them in crossing the river. 

“My brother,” said Menendez, “ go 
and tell your general, that, if he wishes 
to speak with me, he may come with four 
or six companions, and that I pledge my 
word he shall go back safe.” 

La Caille returned; and Ribaut, with 
eight gentlemen, soon came over in the 
canoe. Menendez met them courteously, 


and the Heretic. [ November, 
caused wine and preserved fruits to be 
placed before them,—he had come with 
well - stocked 
blood,—and next led Ribaut to the reek- 


larder on his errand of 


ing Golgotha, where, in heaps upon the 
sands, lay the corpses of his slaughter- 
ed followers. Ribaut was prepared for 
La Caille had already 
seen it; but he would not believe that 
Fort Caroline was taken till a part of the 
plunder was shown him. 


the spectacle ; 


Then, master- 
ing his despair, he turned to the con- 
queror. 

“‘ What has befallen us,” he said, “ may 
one day befall you.” And, urging that 
the kings of France and Spain were 
brothers and close friends, he begged, 
in the name of that friendship, that the 
Spaniard would aid him in conveying his 
Menendez gave him the 
same equivocal answer that he had given 


followers home. 


and Ribaut returned 
After three 
hours of absence, he came back in the 


he former party, 


to consult with his officers. 
canoe, and told the Adelantado that some 
of his people were ready to surrender at 
discretion, but that many refused. 
“They can do as they please,” was 
the reply. 
In behalf of those 


Ribaut 


who surrendered 
offered a ransom of a hundred 
thousand ducats. 

‘Tt orieves me much,” said Menendez, 
“ that I cannot accept it ; for I have great 
need of it.” 


Menen- 


dez could seares ly forego such a prize, 


Ribaut was much encouraged. 


and he thought, says the Spanish narra- 
tor, that the lives of his followers would 
now be 


the night for 


safe. He asked to be allowed 


deliberation, and at sunset 


recrossed the river. In the morning he 
reappeared among the Spaniards and re- 
ported that two hundred of his men had 
retreated from the spot, but that the re- 
maining one hundred and fifty would 
surrender. At the same time he gave 
into the hands of Menendez the royal 
standard and other flags, with his sword, 
dagger, helmet, buckler, and his official 
Menendez 
directed an officer to enter the boat and 


seal, given him by Coligny. 
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bring over the French by tens. He next 
led Ribaut among the bushes behind the 
neighboring sand- hill, 
hands to be bound fast. Then the scales 
fell Face to 


face his hideous fate rose up before him. 


and ordered his 


from the prisoner’s eyes. 
He saw his followers and himself entrap- 
ped,—the dupe of words artfully framed 
The day 


wore on; and, as band after band of pris- 


to lure them to their ruin. 
oners was brought over, they were led 
behind the sand-hill, out of sight from 
the farther shore, and bound like their 
general. At length the transit was com- 
plete. With bloodshot eyes and weap- 
ons bared, the fierce Sy uniards closed 
around their victims. 

Catholics or 


“ Are you Lutherans ? 


and is there any one among you who will 
co to confession + ang 

Der ns ae 
WOaUut answered, — 
“T and all here are of the Reformed 
Faith.” 


And he 


memento n 


the Psalm, ‘* Domine, 


recited 


“ We are of earth,” he continued, * and 


to earth we must return ; twenty years 


little ” ; 
Adelantado, he bade him 


more or less can matter and, 
turning to the 


’ 
do his will. 


The stony-hearted bigot gave the sig 
nal; and those who will may paint to 
themselves the horrors of the scene. A 


few, h 
_ I aved,” 


lives of 


owever, were spare a 


. . . 

writes Menendez, “ the 
two young gentlemen of about 
] 


eighteen years of age, as well as of three 
the fifer, the drummer, and the 


and | 


the rest to be passed under the 


others, 


trumpeter ; caused Jean Ribaut 


with all 
knife, judging this to be expedient for 


4 | 
the service of God our Lord, and of your 


1¢ 
Majesty . 


And I consider it great good 
fortune that he (Jean Ribaut) should be 
dead, for the King of France could effect 
more with him and five hundred ducats 
than with other men and five thousand, 
and he would do more in one year than 
another in ten, for he was the most ex- 
perienced sailor and naval commander 
this 


to the Indies and the coast of 


ever known, and of great skill in 
passage 
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ro 
VJIdV 


Fl rida. 


in England, in which 


He was, besides, greatly liked 
kingdom his rep- 
utation is such that he was appointed 
Captain - General of all the British fleet 
against the French Catholics in the war 
between England and France some years 
ago.” 


Such is the sum of the Spanish ac- 


counts, — the selt-damning testimony of 


the author and abettors of the crime. 


A pit ture of 


and yet there is 


lurid and awful coloring ; 


+ 


reason to believe that 


the truth was more hideous still. Among 
those spared was one Christophe le Bre- 
ton, who was carried to ~) 1in, escaped 
to France, and told his story to Challeux. 
Among those struck down in the carnage 
was a sailor of Dieppe, stunned and left 
In 


revived, contrived to draw 


for dead under a heap of corpses. 
the night he 
his knife, cut the cords that bound his 
hands, and make his way to an Indian 
village. The Indians, though not with- 
abandoned him to the 
The latter sold 


slave; but on his way in fetters to Port- 


reluctance, 


out 
Spaniards. him as a 
ugal, the ship was taken by the Hugue- 
the 


nots, sailor set free, and his story 
published in the narrative of Le Moyne. 
When the massacre was known in France, 
the friends and relatives of the victims 
sent to the King, Charles [X., a vehe- 
ment petition for redress; and their me- 


morial recounts many incidents of the 
tragedy. From these three sources is to 
be drawn the French 


1 


version of the sto- 


ry. The following is its substance : — 

Famished and desperate, the followers 
of Ribaut were toiling northward to seek 
refuge at Fort Caroline, when they found 
the Spaniards in their path. Some were 
othe rs, in the ir mis- 


La 


Caille, the sergeant - major, crossed the 


filled with dismay 
ery, almost hailed them as deliverers. 
river. Menendez met him with a face 
of friendship, and protested that he would 
spare the lives of the shipwrecked men, 
sealing the promise with an oath, a kiss, 
He even 
Still, 
there were many among the French who 


and many signs of the cross. 


gave it in writing, under seal. 


would not place themselves in his power. 
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The most credulous crossed the river in 
a boat. As each successive party land- 
ed, their hands were bound fast at their 
backs ; and thus, except a few who were 
set apart, they were all driven towards 
the fort, like cattle to the shambles, with 
Then, at 


sound of drums and trumpets, the Span- 


curses and scurrilous abuse. 
iards fell upon them, striking them down 
with swords, pikes, and halberds. Ribaut 
vainly called on the Adelant ido to re- 
By the 


. : 
la dagger int 


member his oath. latter’s orde r, 


a soldi r plunge o his heart ; 
and Ottigny, who st« 


’s be 


f it sent in a letter to Philip II. 


od near, met a sim- 
ilar fate. Ribaut rd was cut off, and 
His head was hewn into four parts, one 

h was displayed on the point of 


Au- 


and 


a lance at each corner of 


counts, 

. 7 
contaimed in 
, 
oucs as Wel 
a detence 
Adelantado’s br 
Phat 


narrative of 


in-law was published. Ribaut, a 


man who 


20 ul sens and bravery were 


both reputed high, should have submitted 
himself and hi I Menendez with- 


out positive assur 


er a c 
ly credible ; nor is it lack of charity to 


of safety is searce- 
believe that a miscreant so savage in heart 
and so perverted in conscience would act 
on the maxim, current among the bigots 
of the day, that faith ought not to be 
kept with heretics. 

Adelantado 


again entered St. Augustine. Some there 


It was night when the 


who blamed his cruelty; but many 
the French had 


their 


wert 
applauded. ‘ Even if 
Catholics,” 


‘+ he 


been - such lan- 


was 
guage, — would have done right, 
g 
for, with the little provision we have, 
they would all have starved; besides, 
there were so many of them that they 
would have cut our throats.” 

And now Menendez again addressed 
himself to the despatch, already begun, 


in which he recounts to the King his la- 
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bors and his triumphs, a deliberate and 
business-like document, mingling narra- 
tives of butchery with recommendations 
for promotions, commissary details, and 
petitions for supplies ; enlarging, too, on 
the vast schemes of encroachment which 
his successful a neralship had brought to 
nought. The French, he says, had plan- 
ned a military and naval depot at Los 
Martires, 
des ent 


whence they would make a 
Havana, 
the Bay of Ponce de Leon, whence they 
Vera Cruz. They had 


long been encroaching on Spanish rights 


upon and another at 


could threaten 


at Newfoundland, from which a great arm 
of the sea the St. Lawrence — would 
give them access to the Moluccas and oth- 


East Indies. Moreover, 


in a later despatch, by this pas- 


yf the 


hey may reach the mines of Zaca- 


and St. Martin, as well as every 


of the South Sea. And, as already 
he w 


ves immediate oc cupa- 


ipeake ay, which, by its 
-communication with the 


: : s 
would enable Spain to 
] 


: . 
control the fisher- 


and 


vast designs of con 


her 


mercial 


thwart 


her 


and territorial ag 


rival in 


erandizement. Thus did 


France and Spain dispute the 


possession 


of North America long before England 


became a party to the strife. 


Some twenty days after Menendez re- 


turned to St. Augustine, the Indians, 


enamored of carna: and exulting t 


he 
» their invaders mowed down, came t 


him that on the coast southward, 


var Cape Canaveral, a great number 


Frenchmen were intrenching them- 


1 
SCIVCS. 


They were those of Ribaut’s 


party who had refused to surrender. Re- 
treating to the spot where their ships had 
been cast ashore, they were endeavoring 
to build a vessel from the fragments of 
the wrecks. 

In all haste Menendez despatched mes- 
sengers to Fort Caroline, — named by 
him San Mateo, — ordering a reinforce- 
Ina 
He added some of 


his own soldiers, and, with a united force 


ment of a hundred and fifty men. 


few days they came. 





The 


of two hundred and fifty, set forth, as 
he ‘tells us, on the second of November, 
pushing southward along the shore with 
such merciless energy that some of his 
men dropped dead with wading night 
and day through the loose sands. When, 
frail the 


Spanish pikes and par- 


from behind their defences, 


slittering into view, they fled in 
, and took refuge among the hills. 
sent 


a trumpet to summon 


ving his honor for their safety. 
r and several others told 
that they would sooner 

e savages than trust them- 
iniards; and, escaping, they 


The 


and Menendez kept his word. 


Indian towns. rest sur- 


» comparative number of his own men 

his prisoners no longer dangerous. 

They were led back to St. Augustine, 
Spanish writer affirms, they 
l treated. Those of good birth 


Adelantado’s table, e 


1 4] 
where, as the 


ting the 


‘a homicide crimsoned with the 


of their comrades. 
us efforts, and, under 
menace of the Inquisition, 
heretics renounced their er- 
of the captives may be 
cwathered from the indorsement, in the 
back of 
December 


handwriting of the King, on the 


of Menendez of 


has done 
as for those he has saved, they 


ent to the galleys.” 


Spaniard and the Heretic. 


Thus did Spain make good her claim 
to North America, and crush the upas of 
Within her bounds 


the tidings were hailed with acclamation, 


heresy in its germ. 


while in France a cry of horror and ex- 
ecration rose from the Huguenots, and 
found an echo even among the Catholics. 
But the weak and ferocious son of Cath- 

gave no response. The 


disturbers of 


erine de Médicis 


victims were Huguenots, 
man 


True, 


the enterprise was a national enterpris 


the realm, followers of Coligny, the 
above all others a thorn in his side. 
undertaken at the national charge, with 
royal commission, and under the 
True, 
time of peace by a power professing the 


Yet Huecuenot influence 


] 
roval 


andard 
standard. 


it had been assailed in 
closest amity. 
had prompted and Huguenot hands exe- 
had now ¢ bbe d 


cuted it. That influence 


low; Coligny’s power had waned; and 


Charles 


1X., long vacillating, was fast subsiding 


the Spanish party was ascendant. 


into the deathly embrace of Spain, for 
whom, at last, on the bloody eve of St. 
Bartholomew, he was destined to become 
the assassin of his own best subjects. 

In vain the relatives of the slain peti- 
tioned him for redress; and had the honor 
of the nation rested in the keeping of her 
king, the blood of hundreds of murdered 
Frenchmen would have cried from the 
ground in vain. But it was not so-to be. 
Injured humanity found an avenger, and 
outraged Fran Ca champion. He r chival- 
rous annals may be searched in vain for 
a deed of more romantic daring than the 


vengeance of Dominic de Gourcue. 
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[ Nov ember, 


WEARINESS. 


O LITTLE feet, that such long years 


Must wander on through doubts and fears, 


Must ache and bleed beneath your load ! 


I, nearer to the way-side inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 


Am weary, thinking of your road. 


O little hands, that, weak or strong, 


Have still to serve or rule so long, 


Have still so long to give or ask ! 


I, who so much with book and pen 


Have toiled among my fellow-men, 


Am weary, thinking of your task. 


O little hearts, 


that throb and beat 


With such impatient, feverish heat, 


Such limitless and strong desires ! 


Mine, that so long has 


} 


clowed and burned, 


With passions into ashes turned, 


Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls, as pure and white 


And crystalline as rays of light 


Dire 


} 


t from heaven, their source divine ! 


Refracted through the mist of years, 


How red my setting sun appears, 


How lurid looks this soul of mine ! 


MRS. 
A STORY IN 


PART 


XI. 


WHEN we returned from our journey, 


Lulu was among the first to greet us, and 
with a cordial animation quite unlike the 
gentle, dawdling way she used to have. 
Indeed, I was struck the first evening 
with a new impulse, and a healthful 
mental current, that gave glow and fresh- 


THREE 


LEWIS. 


PARTS. 
IIT. 


Mr. 


was gone to Cuba, she told us, and would 


ness to everything she said. Lewis 


be away a month more, but “ George” 
was with her continually, and the days 
were all too short for what they had to do. 
She seemed to have attacked all the arts 
and sciences simultaneously, and with an 
eagerness very amusing to see. George 
had begun a numismatic collection for 
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her, and she had made out an historic ta- 
ble from the coins, writing down all that 
was most important under each king’s 
reign. George had brought home some 
fine specimens of stones, and had interest- 
ed her much in mineralogy. George liked 
riding, and had taught her to ride; and 
she now perpetually made her appearance 
in her riding-habit and little jockey-cap, 


wishing she could do something for me 


here or ther George moulded, and 


her to mould; and she was dab- 
lay and plaster of Paris all the 
George painted beautifully in 
and taught her to sketch 

. which she often did now, in 
es, when the days wer pleasant 
da 
so mu- 
1 with wonderful force and 
thi that George liked 


hing 
‘tany, metaphysics, and mi- 


ree not only thrumm«e 
, but liked singing ; 


im- 


And now Lulu was screaming at 
ds on a pin’s point, 


mond- beetles and 


She fairly revelled in the 
ls that were opened to her eager 
ery mind. No more long, 
ings now. Every hour was 
iles dimp! d her 
unoccupied, 
r eyes; and 
s animated and animating. 


1] 


: “eg 
» might not tel 


much tha 
told it in a new way and 
ight of recent experien e. 
me in a wonderfully short 
different woman fr 
early winter. 


be- 


ible companion. In a few 


vledged that she was 


tion her soul had 


a tropical and rich growth. 
re talkine over one night, 
} 


been with us, and when 


had « ] 


ome for her and extinguish- 
us with his great hearty laugh and 
14} the 


lth and 
house - candle. 


activity, as 
ce does a 
ike that Remington, either,” 
linister, after we were left in 


of darkness. 
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sut, surely, he has given Lulu’s mind 
a most desirable impulse and direction. 
How glad Mr. Lewis will be to see her 
so happy, so animated, and so sensible, 
when he comes home!” 

“If that makes him happy, he could 
have had it before, 1 suppose. But do 
you notice anything unhealthy in this 
mental cultivation, — anything forced in 
Now the light 


of heaven expands the whole nature, I 


this luxuriant flowering ? 


hold, into healthy and proportioned beau- 
ty. If anything is lacking or exuberant, 
the 
What do 


‘ Very 
yery 


influence is not heavenly, be sure. 


9” 


you think of this statement 


sensible, but very He brew to 


TT 
‘*T never thought Lulu’s were ‘ house- 


hold eyes,’ — but now she never speaks 
of husband or children, of house or home. 
Now that is not a suitable mental condi- 


tion. 


Let us hope that this intellectual 
effervescence will sxbside, and leave her 
some thoughtfulness and care for others, 


and the meditation which will make her 


accomplishments something to enrich and 


strengthen, rather than excite and over- 


run her mind.” 


‘Ah! well, it is only a few weeks, 
not more than six, since she found out 
1 


she 


No wonder she feels she 


a lageard in the race, she 


had a soul. 
has been 

must keep on the gallop now to make up 
for lost time.” 

‘‘ But, — about the husband and chil- 
dren ?” 

‘Oh, they will come in in due time 
and take their true place. She is a young 
artist, and has n’t got her perspectives ar- 
rgnged. Be sure they will be in the fore- 
Ri 


ground presently,” said I, cheerfully. 


‘‘ Let us hope so. For a wife, mother, 


and house-mistress to be racing after s 


many ologies, and ignoring her daily du- 


, is a spectacle of doubtful utility to 


» truth, this want of domestic 

st had often struck me also. One 
y, as we were talking about my chil- 
dren, Lulu had said that she believed her- 
self destitute of the maternal instinct; for 


although she liked to see the children, of 
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course, yet she did not miss them when 
And after the death of 


young Lewis, which happened while they 


away from her. 


were at Cuba, and which distressed my 
Johnnie so much that he could not for a 
long time bear either books or play, for 
want of his beloved playmate, his moth- 
er, apparently, did not lament him at all. 

‘IT never liked to have him with me,” 
she said to me, — “‘ partly, I suppose, be- 
cause he reminded me of Montalli, and 
of a period of great suffering in my life. 
I should be glad never to think of him 


again. But William seemed to love and 


pity him always. Gave him his name, 
and always treated him like an only and 
| And William is fond of the 


« cd r son. 
I don’t mean that I am 


He 


them, but not as he is. 
a time pl 1y- 


hitle girls, too. 

not fond of 

will go and spend a week at 

ing and driving with them.” 
Indee ’ 

of Undine in her soulless days. 
As she 


ing the absence of Mr. Lewis, 


1, she very often remind 


scarcely went into so 


time for all this multifariot 
I have been describing, an 
1] : "REA: 
ually coming also to reas 
} 


what she read and heard, 


petite for knowledge continu 


Her artistic e) 


rT yuped and arrang 


same ke enness. 
naturally 
taste whatever was about her. 
in good stead of experi¢ nce: 
very little instruction, she w 
wonders in both a plastic 
way. 

One day she 


showed me a fine draw- 


1 


ing of the Faun of Praxiteles, 
The li 
ed to me full of vigor and harmony. They 


h an inti- 


with some 
verses written beneath. 1es seem- 
implied and breathed, too, su 
macy with class al thought, that I was 
astonished when, in answer to my inquiry, 
rself. 


Lewis will be with 


she told me she wrote them he 
‘*‘ How delighted Mr. 
this!” I exclaimed, looking at the beau- 


tifully finished drawing ; ‘‘to think how 


you have improved, Lulu!” 
‘* You think so?” she 


glistening eyes. ‘TI, too, feel that I have, 


answered, with 


and am so happy!’ 


[ November, 


Mr. Lewis will be 
I continued, persistently. 


“T am surt 

She answered in a sharp tone, drop- 
ping her eyes, and, as it were, all the 
joy out of them, — 

*“* Surely, I have told you often enough 
that Mr. Lewis hates literary women! I 
am not goose enough to expect him to 
sympathize with any intellectual pursuits 
No. 

thrumming her lute 


failing that, 


of mine. 
Nourmahal 
palm-tree, 


a house ke eper and drt dge 


Fatima in the 


is his belle-idéale 

* scorn with W hic h 
subject. 
rsuing it 

done, and 


Milton 


»-jiora drive over 


with a hammer and 

chaten. 
siness in Cuba was pro- 
He had est 
of them, Lulu 


he future lin 


ites ther 


and farther every 
ful haven, and I wish- 

] ‘ > ay ] ‘ 
CK again and ¢ 


iis Northern estates. I 


er pride of awakened 
L.¢ 
nt a 


He had res- 


1e idleness and inanity 


t, Lulu’s gratitude had wroug 


p interest in her cousin. 
m tl 

i pointed to her the 
it literary enjoyment and 
excellence, a inevitably asso iated his 
own image with all the new and varied 
oct upations with which her now busy davs 
filled. The 

, 


ht to her; the 
of his 


were poetry she 
songs she sai 
His 
his observations and reflections, w« 
written over eve ry page she read. over 
every hour of her life. She had been 
" 


on a desert island in her intellectual lone- 


mind and 


selection. 


liness. She could hardly help loving the 
hand that had guid 


tree and the fountai 


<1 her to the palm- 
1, especially when 
she glanced back at the long sandy reach 


of her life. 
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Naturally enough, I watched and dis- 
trusted Mr. Remington, who was a man 
of the world, and knew very well what 
he was about. Of all things, he dearly 
loved to be excited, occupied, and amus- 


ed. 


his heart, 


Of course, I was not disturbed about 
nor seriously supposed he would 
get into any entanglement of the affec- 
tions and the duties of life, but I thought 
he mi 
that. 


cht do a great deal of harm for all 
the middle of May, Mr. 
d, having failed in his de- 
rangement for a permanent resi- 
dence in New England. 


m together without company, 


The first even- 
ing I saw the 
I perceived that he was struck with the 


Lulu’s manner and conversa- 
itched and listened to her 


new life in 


tion. + W 


h an stonishment 


wit which he could 


not conceal. 
1: ae . 

I never saw anything like jealousy in 
is’s manner, either at this time, 
v he 1 S| 
uneasiness now, 


and 
If 


not 


was always tender 
king to or of her. 
he did 


In looking back, I am sure 


ea 


Afterwards, in company, where 
ipposed to be proud of his 
wife, he often looked at her with the 


hment, and sometimes with 
He not 


sreat change in her, — 


same as 
unaffected 
help seeing 
that tl 
tional and elegant pursuits, and that the 


admiration. could 
the 
with ra- 


days were taken up 


hours were vocal with poetry and taste. 


The 
tuli 


illuminating mind had brought her 
into a brighter and more 
| 


ner 


p be 1uty 


gorgeous glow, and movements were 
full of om 
was touched and inspired but the heart. 


I don’t know that he felt this, or that he 


meaning. Everything 


missed anything. 


She had the same easy 


self-possession in his presence which she 


had always had,—the same pet names 
F lear . It was always “ Willie, 


‘Yes, my love,” which makes 
+} 


he usual matrimonial vocabulary, and 
But he 


always looked at her with a calm delight, 


which does not reward study. 


perfectly satisfied with all she said and 


did, and with a Southern indolence of 


Lewis. 
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mind and body, that precluded effort. I 
think he never once lost entire confidence 
in her, or was jealous of the hand that 
had unlocked such mental treasures for 
her. 

Meanwhile her eager lip quaffed the 
bright cup so cautiously presented, and 
If it 


was mingled with delicate flattery, it on- 


drained it with ever new delight. 


ly sparkled more merrily ; and if there 
vere poison there, I am sure she never 
guessed it, even when it burnt in her 


cheek or thrilled in her dancing veins. 


XII. 
Mr. 


e party ot pleasure - sec kers, 


THe Lewises, with Remington 
ar: 
went about tl 


and 
iis time on a tour to Quebec 
and the Falls of Montmorency. They de-~ 


> 


cided to shut their house in Boston, and 
Lulu asked me if I would employ and 
look after a protégée of hers, in whom she 
took some interest. The woman was a 
tolerable seamstress, she said, and would 
come to me the next day. She knew 
nothing about her except that she was 
poor and could sew. 

When the woman came in, I was puz- 
zled to think where I could have seen 
her, which I was sure I had done some- 
where, though I could not recall the where 
or when. In answer to my particular in- 
quiries, as she could give me no referen- 
ces, she told me her husband was living, 
but was sick and could do nothing for his 
family,—in fact, that she and three chil- 
dren were kept alive by her efforts of 
various sorts. These were, sewing when 
she could get it, washing and scrubbing 
when she could not. She was very poor- 
ly dressed, but had a Yankee, go-ahead 
expression, as if she would get a living 
on the top of a bare rock. 

Still puzzling over the likeness in her 
face to somebody I had known, I contin- 
ued to ask questions and to observe face, 
manner, and voice, in hope to catch the 


When 


she admitted that her husband’s intem- 


clue of which I was in search. 


yerance had lost him his place and for- 
I ] 


bade his getting another, and said his 
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a light broke 
“it ee 
il remembered 


girl 


name was Jim Ruggles, 
in upon my brain.” my 
vision of the fresh young who had 
sprung out on our path like a morning- 
Ne Ww 
poor 
was sadly trodden in the dust. It 


lory, on our way to York seven 


years before. The morning - glory 
had 
n’t done “no good,” as the driver had 
r of the conse- 


She had 


remarked, to forewarn he 


quences of marrying a sponge. 


accepted her lot, and, strangely enough, 


was quite happy in it. could be 
no mistake in the cheerful « xpressi m of 


Whatever Jim might be 


her worn face. 


to other people, she said, he was always 


good to her and the children; and she 


] } 1 


took 


pitied him, loved him, and 


him. It was n’t at all in the fashion the 


Temperance Society woul 


for when I first went t 
found her pouring out a 
waters for him, and handing 


As soon ’ 


locked bottle | 


and trembling lips herself. 
was se 


source whit h he rece ived wit 
erat ‘ful smiles, ind then went on coug 


ing as before. 


‘It ’s no time now for him to be form- 


ry new habits,” said she, im answer t 
pen-eved ‘and it ’s 


have ¢ 
As long 
im. he shall have it.” 


She spoke very « 
as if the same will 
led her to marry Jim R 


gay, dissipated fello 
mined to give him w 
to the doubtful extreme I saw. 
struggled bravely on during 
weeks of Jim’s existence, ke 
and her three children on | 


1} . . = . } 
and buying for Jim’s consumptivel 


appetite rich mince- pi 


ne 
pile | 
fuls of 


good rich food from 


hard by 


an 
house 
weeks 
denly, having 
swallowed a g 


by the loving hand of 


have liked; 


Lewis. [Nov ember, 
ing to her, with a firm, clear voice, and 
a grateful smile, “‘ Good Amy! always 
good!” So the weak man’s soul passed 
away. And as Amy told me about it, 


with sorrowtul s0Ds, I was not ready to 


say or thi » had done wrong, although 
both her conduct and my opinion were 
une anonical. 


Mrs. Li 


one day at my room and asked me when 


entirely 


Before wis returned, Amy was 
I expe ted her ba k. 
“Ts Mr. 
said she, » 
‘Of course; ¢ ast, I 
Why, 


Lewis with her, Ma’am ?” 


suppose 


?” said I, 


at her downcast eves and 


so. 


what makes you ask 


ard he 


Mr 


had And 
Remington was there with 


most like- 


cone 


away. 


about it, 
thing about it, Amy.” 
Mrs. 


ok told me, 


sorts of 
true, 
beautiful 


ieve a word she 


lity of minister’s wife, and 
listrust of cooks’ opinions, 
i] 7 

it there was always sea 


a waste of time to 
he left me, I confess 
‘d in speculations 
is on Amy’s com- 
having 
his sermon for 
} 


to conside 


| 
taken 


rom 


r the mat- 


when the whole party 
vhen the blooming, hap- 


py face of Lulu showed that she, at least, 


had neither thought nor done ing 


anyth 


summer was bec oming Ww 


and 
d to 
nd go to Weston for a 


] y ] 
weeks. lle we 


arm 
on, and we prepare 


should be among 
Lewises proposed a 


honed 


we 


the mount 1ins, 
| und, 


} 
iy autumn 


voyage to Scot and we that 
sometime in the e hould 


all be together once more. 
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Mrs. 


The evening before our departure Mr. 
Remington and Lulu spent with us, Mr. 
I re- 


vividly the conversation during 


Lewis coming in at a later hour. 
me mbx r 
“tie 


the whole 


passe d tog 


of that last evening we ever 


ether. 


XII. 


WuiLe Mrs. Lewis and I were chat- 
ting in one corner on interests specially 

the Dominie had got Mr. Rem- 
nto a me taphy sical discussion of 


From time to time we 


feeling that 


bevond our 
bling of dry 
oming, till 


1 
Was bet Mr. 


d back laughing to us, 
lo you think, ladies ? or are 
inion of somebody who said 
s, ‘ Whoever troubles him- 

i should have the skin 
nie : we 
1at Is a Most unfair Comparison . 


rly, “and what 


er, eag 


ins allow. 


By so much 
nd is better than the body, 

mind is all that is worth 
ut a man, metaphysics is the 
ce, and most 


worthy ” 


I am down!” said Rem- 


” 


iat are you disputing about ? 


Infinity said Reming- 
then you know metaphysics 


at anything. I say, it 


the mind to go back to 
cause, and if the mind of a man 
ot conceive an idea, why of course 


be true to him. I 


a can never 
< of no cause that may not be 

ct.’ 

r of infinite space, nor of infinite 
said the minister. 

‘No, — of nothing that cannot be di- 


nothing that cannot be ex- 
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“Very good. Perhaps you can’t. I 
suppose we cannot comprehend infinity, 
because we are essentially finite ourselves. 
But it by no means follows that we can- 
not apprehend and believe in attributes 
which we are unable to comprehend. We 
can certainly do that.” 

“ No. After 


comprehension, 


you reach your limit of 
you may say, all beyond 
that is infinite,—but you only push the 
At- 


ter you have reiterated the years till you 


object of your thought out of view. 


are tired, you say, beyond that is infinite. 
You only mean that you are tired of 
computing and adding.” 

“Then you cannot believe in an In- 
finite Creator ?” said the minister. 
an believe in nothing that is 
uson. I should be 


in Infinite Creator. 


not 
on re very 
to believe an 


ly impossibl 


it is entire », you see, for 
mind to conceive of a being who is 

ot himself created.” 

“ Yet you can believe in a world that 


“You 


can believe that a world full of adapta- 


said the minister. 


is not created ?” 
tions, full of signs of intelligence and de- 
could be 


' 9 »» 
make that out ? 


sion, increated. How do you 

‘“‘ There remains no greater difficulty to 
me,” said Remington, “ in believing in an 
uncreated world than you have in believ- 
ing in an uncreated God. Why is it stran- 
ger that Chaos should produce harmony 
than that Nothing should produce God ?” 

He looked at us, smiling as he said this, 
which he evidently considered 
able. 

“You are quite right,” said my hus- 
that 
nothing should produce God, and there- 


unanswer- 


band, gravely. “It is impossible 


fore I say God is eternal. It is not im- 
possible that something should produce 
I believe the 


That point is the 


the world, and therefore 
world is not eternal. 
one on which the whole argument hangs 
in my mind.” 

“Tt does not become me to dispute a 
clergyman,” said Mr. Remington, smiling 


iffectedly, as if only courtesy prevented 


his coming in with an entirely demolish- 


ing argument. 
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To my great surprise Lulu instantly 
answered, and with an intelligence that 
showed she had followed the argument 
entirely, — 

‘‘ lam certain, George, that Mr. Prince 
; Yours is 


has altogeth r the best of it. 


me¢ rely a technical difficulty, merely 


words. You can conceive a thousand 


as , 
things which you can never fully com- 
prehend 


Infinite F 


—that, if we could comprehe 


oof of the 


And this, too, is a pr 


ather in our very reasoning, 
nd Him, we 
As it is, 
] 7 


and adore, and, more 


should be ourselves infinite. we 


in believe 1an 


that, rejoice that we cannot in this finite 

life 
“Tf we believ« 

Him,” said I, 


meddle with God’s admini 


of ours do more.” 


fairs.” 


mysteri 


laugh in whi 


[limi 


solute 


1) 


I ivabiec 


uehest 


conce 


tion, —I mean of 
leaving, of course, 


human frailties and defi 
n’t like to leave mer 

Whatever might be th 
of the m in, there was ar 
his mode of tr 


subjects of t g 
ial when | 


the Incomprehensil l 


to adore, with silent rev 


ly works of His hand.” 
remark without hesitati 
looking into the fire, not no- 


sat 

tice him or it. 

-. Prince, and 
] 


she, look- 


‘You are quite right, ] 


my cousin is quite wron 


‘ldlil 
i r 


ing up with a docile, childli 


the * One 


Ke expression, 


at minister. feels that all 


Mrs. Lewis. 


ovember, 


through, though one may not be able to 
reason or 7 


* And 


my dear,” 


argue about it. 
the best evidence of all truth, 
answered the delighted Domi- 
nie, *‘ is that intuition which is before all 
reasoning, and by which we must try rea- 
In- 


soning itself. The moral is before the 


tellectual ; and that is why we preachers 
continually insist on faith as an illumina- 
tor of the reason.” 
“You mean that we should cultivate 
faith,” I said. 
‘Yes: not the 


the faith that sees, that is positive ; 


faith that is blind, but 
that 
which leads, not that which follows: the 
F | weighs 


argument and decide 


on it; in short, the native intuitions whic 


are a art of the mind.” 


necessary ] 
and I 


never forget al 


said 


you sav 


shall remember,” 


weet frankness, and the 


clearness with which her lately devel ped 


made us begin to re- 
as to love he r. She 
} 


tting right-minded at last. 


came, the conversa- 
ts; but it was 


betore we were willing 


. a . ; 
- friends. The shadow of 
1 hangs over even short 


] 
is a 


eper than usual with 
Lu- 


e sea 


th uucht of the yvovage 
been so many times across tl 


ad no fear of it; and she went 
s with me to say last words and 
ommissions with her usual cheer- 

N twith t f whi h 
I had felt durin 


expressi 


give last « 
fulness. inding the re lic 
r the evening from her 
ns of a moral and religious kind, 
I yet had a brooding fear of the effect ot 
association with a mind so lively and so 
W hat he Ip 
sustaining power for her there 
her husband I 
more or less, I feared she 


Indeed, I 


feared that she was daily becoming more 


full of error as Remington’s. 
: 


what 


in could not 


tell: but be it 


would not avail herself of it. 


alienated from him, as she pursued on- 
ward and upward the bright mental track 
on which she had entered. And it was 


seeing that she had not yet begun to con 
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f true knowledge, that dis- 
most. If I could 
for others, humble in her 


turbed have seen 


her thouchtfu 
endeavor after duty, I should have hail- 
rejoicingly, her intellectual illumina- 

As it was, I could not help saying 


iously, before we went down- 


Mr. Remineton’s notions 


I don’t mean merely 


al notions, but his ideas of 


seem to me wrong and poor. 
orgive me, if I say, you cannot 


eareful how views 


you allow his 


, your sense of right and 


own 
wrong.” 
“ What!— George? Oh, dear friend, 
i Hi 


ill take any 


' 
nsense 


his n 
r himself 
low that ever 


knew his ex- 


postulated, 


her glowing face 


‘ful sparkle of her 
ended her cousin, 
it deal the best g 

tion, and I presume in opin- 


nts, you are safest under 


his wing. There is the 
for a wife.” 

oe ‘ 
1¢ guessed what was in my 
know I did not tr 
But she shook | 
her face as if irritat 


from whi 


in a tone 
animation had been quenched, - 

‘No. I have been a child. I 
no longe Fe Don’t ask me 
feeling, understanding wom- 


hims¢ 


im one 
to go ba k. I 
ag? 

am a ng, 
an! If allows it is perfectly 


» treated as I am,—a mere 


I could scarcely restrain 
my Yet how to make her 
und 
Lulu, that 


ough ver to have dared to name the 


see, George 


subject of your and your husband’s dif- 


ferences? and do you not see that you 


can never discuss the subject with any- 


body with propriety ? If, unhappily, all 
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is not as you, as we, wish it, let us hope 
for the effect of time and right feeling in 
both ; but don’t, don’t allow any gentle- 
man to talk to you of your husband’s 
treatment of you!” 


Lulu 


while, with agitated voice and trembling 


listened in quiet wonderment, 


mouth, I addressed her as I had never 


before done. 


I had constantly avoided 
speaking to her on the subject. She look- 
ed at me now with clear, innocent eyes, 


(I am so glad to remember th 


em ! ) and 
her two hands affectionately on 

my shoulders. 

“T know what you mean, — and what 

That I shall Say 

or do something undignified, or possib 


God’s help, I 


Such happiness as | 


1 
something, 


ly 


you fear. 


that, with 
do. 


aside from my husband, and 


-_ 
wrong. ut 


; 
shall 


never 

nrocure. 

which I hada right to expect through him, 

ch enjoyment as comes from intel- 

ctual improvement and the exercise of 

: ies, this is surely innocent pleas- 
shall have. And George, 


you must not blame him for being 


ure, this I 
in- 
dignant, when he sees me treated so un- 

or for calling Lewis a Pacha, 


You 


worth 


as he ilways does. must think, 


my dear, that it is n’t pleasant to be 


treated only like a Circassian slave, and 


one may have something better to 
ife than to twirl jewelled armlets, 

ight my lord’s chibouk !” 
She looked all radiant with scorn, as 
she said this, — her eyes flashing, and her 
I could see 


very forehe 
was remembering long months and years 


ad crimson. she 
in that moment of indignant anger. See- 
ing them with her eyes, I could not say 
she was unjust, or that her estrangement 
was unnatural. 

*- Now, then, good friend, good bye! 
Don’t look anxious. Don’t fear for me. 
I am not happy, but I shall know how to 
keep myself from misery. You and your 
husband 


me than you know or think; and I shall 


excellent have done more for 


try to keep right.” 
She left me with this, and we parted 
from both with a lingering sweet friend- 


liness that dwells still in our memories. 
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“Tt would be horrible to be on these 
terms, if she loved him,” said the minis- 
ter, that night, after I had told him of 
our parting interview. 

* Well, she don’t, you see. Did she 
ever?” 

“With such 
had, I 


what did he marry? 


mind and heart as she 


suppose. On the other hand, 


“Grace and beauty—and promise. 


Of course, like every man in love, he 
took everything good for granted.” 
“The sweetest flower in my garden,” 


said the minister, “should perfume no 


stranger’s vase, however, nor dangle at a 
knave’s button-hole.” 
* Because you would watch it and care 


for it, water and train it, and make it 


doubly your own. But if you did nei- 


ther ? 


“T should deserve my fate,” 


said he, 


2 } 
sorrowtully. 


XIV. 

‘HE first letter we received from Mrs. 
Lewis was from the North of Scotland, 
where the party of three, increased to one 
much larger, were making the tour of the 
Hebrides. 


the penmanship or the rthography of the 


I cannot say much for either 


] sitter, whi h was incorre ct as usu il : but 


the abundant beauty of her descriptions, 
and the fine sense she seemed to have of 
lofty and wild scenery, made her journey 
All her keen sense of 


was brought into activity, 


a living picture. 
external life 
and she proj cted on the paper before her 
groups of people, or groups of mountains, 
with a vividness that showed she had only 
to transfer them from the retina: they 
had no need of any additional processes. 
She made no remarks on society, or in- 
ferences from what she saw in the pres- 
ent to what had been in the past or might 
be in the future. It was simply a power 
of representation, unequalled in its way, 
and yet more remarkable to us for what 
it failed of doing than for what it did. 
We could not but perceive two things. 
One, that she never spoke of home-ties, 


or children, or husband: not an allusion 


Mrs. Lewis. 
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to either. The other, that every hill and 
every vale, the mounting mist and the 
resting shadow, all that gave life and 
beauty to her every - day pursuits, which 
seemed, indeed, all pictorial,— all these 
were informed and permeated, as it were, 
with one influence, —that of Remington. 
An uncomfortable sense of this made me 
say, as I finished the letter, — 
“T am sorry for the poor bird !” 
am I,” answered th@ minister, 
with a clouded brow: 
I think I see the 
“ How ?” 


fied retreat from the expressed thought 


by 


“and the more, as 
bird is limed.” 

I said, with a sort of horri- 
though the thought itself haunted me. 
My husband seemed thinking the 


ter over, 


mat- 
as if to clear it in his own mind 
before he spoke again. 

“T suppose there is a moral disease 
which, through its 


connection with a 


newly awakened and brilliant intellect, 


does not enervate the whole character. 


I mean that this connection of moral 


weakness with the intellect gives a fatal 


said J. 
self-poised, confident 
yet supported any one 

Pridk fc} ‘ter does not 


falling. 


keep us from 


would help us in that 


miuty 

00, 1s often 

o arly. an Fi this virtue 

of humblene vhich makes us tender of 

others and for ourselves, is at the 

expense of sorrowful and humiliating ex- 
perience.” 

“ You speak as if you feared more for 
her than I do,” said I, struck by the fore- 
boding look in his face. 

“You women judge only by your own 
hearts, or by solitary instances ; and you 
forget the inevitable downward course of 
Besides 


nor a strong 


wrong tendencies. , she has nei- 
ther lofty principle 
You will think I 


don’t mean she has not wilfulness enoug! 


will. 
mistake here; but I 
A strong will generally excludes wilful- 


ness, and the converse.” 


This conversation made me nervous. 


r 


I had such an intense anxiety for her 
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now, that I could not avoid expressing 
it often and strongly in my letters to 
her. I 


open-eyed. 


wondered Lewis was not more 
I blamed him for letting her 
run on so heedlessly into habits which 
might compromise her reputation for dig- 
Then 


I would recall her manner the last even- 


nity and discretion, if no worse. 


ing she was with us, when, although her 
want of self-regulation was very appar- 
ent, not less so was the native nobleness 
and purity of her soul. I could not think 
of this “ unsphered angel wofully astray ” 
that 
vision of my foreboding heart. 

Could Lewis mistake her indifference ? 
Could 


he, for a moment, accept her conventional 


without inward tears dimmed the 


Could he avoid suffering from it ? 


expletives in place of the irrepressible and 
Could 


he see what had weaned her from him, 


endearing tokens of a real love ? 


and was still, like a baleful star, wiling 
her farther and farther on its treacherous- 
ly lighted path ? Could he see, —feel ?— 
had he a heart? These questions I in- 
cessantly asked myself. 

In the last days of summer we went 


to Nantasket Beach. 


had walked to a point of rocks at 


with the children 

We 
some distance from the bay, above which 
we lodged, and were sitting in the lux- 
ury of quiet companionship, gazing out 
on the water. 

The ineffable, still beauty of Nature, 
separated from the usual noises of actual 
life, —the brilliant effect of the long reach- 
es of color from the plunging sun, as it dip- 
ped, and reappeared, and dipped again, 
as loath to leave its field of beauty, —then 
the still plash against the rocks, and the 
subsidence in murmurs of the retiring 
wave, with all its gathered treasure of 
pebbles and shells, —all these sounds and 
sights of reposeful life suggested unspeak- 
able thoughts and memories that clung 
to silence. We had not been without so 
much sorrow in life as does not well af- 
ford to dwell on its own images; and we 
rose to retrace our steps to the measure 
of the eternal and significant psalm of 
the sea. 


As we turned away, we both perceived 
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at once a sail in the distance, against the 


western sky. It had just rounded the 
nearest point and was coming slowly in 
with a gentle breeze, when it suddenly 


It had 


with 


tacked and put out to sea again. 
come so near, however, that our 
glass we saw that it was a small boat, 
holding two persons, and with a single 
sail. 

Immediately after, a dead calm suc- 
ceeded the light wind which had before 
rippled the distant waves, and we watch- 
ed the boat, lying as if asleep and float- 
ing lazily on the red water against the 
blazing sky, —or rather, itself like a cra- 
dle, so pavilioned was it with gorgeous 
cloud-curtains, and fit home for the two 
water-sprites lying in the slant sunbeams. 

Walking slowly home, we felt the air 
to be full of oppressive languor, and turn- 
ed now and then to see if the distant sail 
were yet lightened by the coming breeze. 
When we reached the inner bay, we 
mounted a rock, 
1 


lessened interval between us, I could dis- 


from which, with the 
tinctly see the boat. One of the oceu- 
pants —a lady —wore a dark hat with a 
scarlet plume drooping from it. She lean- 
ed over the gunwale, dipping her hands 
in the blazing water and holding them 
up against the light, as if playing rain- 
bows in the sunset. The other figure 
was busy in fastening up the sail, ready 
to catch the first breath of wind. 

As we stood looking, the water, which 
during the last few minutes had changed 
from flaming red to the many - colored 
hues of a dolphin’s back, suddenly turned 
slate-colored, almost black. Then a low 
scud crept stealthily and quickly along the 
surface, bringing with it a steady breeze, 
We 


ed the little boat, as it yielded grace- 


for perhaps five minutes. watch- 
fully to the welcome impetus, and swept 
rapidly to the shore. Fearing, however, 
from the sudden change of weather, that 
it would soon rain, we cast a parting look 
at the boat, and started on a rapid walk 
to the house. 

This last glimpse of the boat showed 
us a tall figure standing upright against 
the mast, and fastening or holding some- 
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thing to it, while the lady still played 
with the water, bending her head so low 
that the red plume in her hat almost 
touched it. She seemed in a pleasant 
reverie, and rocked softly with the rock- 
ing waves. It was a peaceful picture,— 
the sail set, and full of heaven’s breath, 
as it seemed. 

Before we could grasp anything, — 
even if there had been anything to grasp 
on the level sand, — we were both taken 
at once off our feet and thrown violently 
I had felt the force of 


water before, but never that of wind, and 


to the ground. 


had no idea of the utter helplessness of 
man or woman before a wind that is real- 
ly in earnest. 
of 
that I suffered the Dominie to g ither up 


It was with a very novel 
hildis] 


sense more than childish incapacity 


capes, canes, hats, and shawls, and, last 


of all, 


them on their way homewards. 


an astonished woman, and put 


How- 
1 
house- 
The 


rain poured in blinding sheets, and the 


ever, long before we reat hed the 


door we were drenched to the skin. 
thunder was like a hundred cannon about 
It was so sudden and so fright- 
that 


of getting into the piazza, where was 


our ears, 


ful to me that I had but one idea, 


Having reached it, 
Noth- 


ing could be seen through the thick del- 


‘ omparative safety. 


we turned to face the elements. 


uge. The ocean itself, tossing and tum- 
bling in angry darkness, seemed fight- 
ing with the other ocean that poured 
from the black wall above, and all was 
This 


elemental war lasted but a short time, 


one tumult of thunderous fury. 
and gave place to a quiet as sudden as its 
angry burst. It was my first experience 
of a squall. It is always difficult for me 
to feel that a storm is a natural occur- 
rence,—so that I have a great reverence 
for a Dominie who stands with head un- 
covered, with calm eyes, looking tran- 
quilly out on the loudest tempest. 

‘¢ Beautiful ! wonderful ! ” he murmur- 
ed, as the lightning fiercely shot over us, 
and the roar died away in long billows 
of heavy sound. 

Afterwards he told me he had the same 


unbounded delight in a great storm as he 
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had at the foot of N 


at the stars on a winter night: 


gara, or in looking 
that it 
stirred in his soul all that was loftiest, — 
that for the time he could comprehend De- 
ity, and that 


‘the noise of the thunder- 


ing of His waters” was an anthem that 
struck the high« st chords of his nature. 
What is really sublime takes us out of 
ourselves, so that we have no room for 
personal terror, and we mingle with the 
elemental roar in spirit as with something 
kindred to us. I guessed this, and medi- 
tated on it, while I stopped my ears and 


and 


whe Imin y¥ terror 


shut trembled with over- 


my admirati« 


my eyes 
,lama 


m of the 


my arly 


coward, in spite of 


sublime. The Dominie, being as good as 


he is great, does not require a woman 
to be sublime, luckily ; and I think, as I 
better for his strength, 


like him all th 


he really does not object to a moderate 


of weakness on part, which 


amount 


my 
is unaffected and not to be helped. When 


animal magne tism becomes a seit nce, it 


will be seen wl y some spirits revel and 
and some cower and shrink, at the 


soar, 
same amount of electricity. So the Dom- 
; and then—he said nothin 


inie Says LOW 


XV. 
IN the fright, excitement, and thorough 
wetting, I forgot about the boat, —or rath- 
er, nO misgiving seized me as to its safe- 


But, on coming to breakfast the next 


ty. 
morning, we felt that there was a great 
commotion in the house. Everybody was 
out on the piazza, and a crowd was gath- 
ered a short distance off. Somebody had 
taken off the doors from the south en- 
trance, and there was a sort of proces- 
sion already formed on each side of these 
two doors. We went out in front of the 
house to listen to a rough fisherman who 
described the storm in which the little 


He had the 


shore and just finished fastening his own 


boat capsized. stood on 
boat, for he well knew the signs of the 
storm, when he caught sight of the little 
sail scudding with lightning-speed to the 
landing. Suddenly it stopped short, shook 
all over as if in an ague, and capsized in 
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an instant. The storm broke, and al- 
though 


of the 


he tried to discern some traces 


boat or its occupants, nothing 
could be seen but the white foam on the 


black water, shark’s 


teeth when he has seized his prey. In 


glistening like a 


the early morning he had found two 


bodies on the sand. The water, he said, 


} 


must have tossed them with considerable 


force, — yet not against the rocks at all, 
not disfigured, nor their 


As the 


1e story, the bodies were brought 


for thev were 


lothiy h tor ‘ ‘eased 
clothing much torn. man ceaset 
rel j 


iting t 
t us, covered by a piano-cloth which 


some body had considerately snatched up 


and taken to the shore. They were pla- 


ced in the long parlor on a table. 


My husband beckoned to me to come 


cloth, he 


howed me the faces I dreamily expected 


to him. Turning down the 


to see. I don’t know when I thought of 


it, but suppose I recognized the air and 
) familiar, even in the distant 


No 


movement 


dimness. matter how clearly and 
expected, when it comes 
-how much 


with a death-shock, - 


more, coming as this did, as if with a bolt 
from the clear sky ! 

In their prime, —in their beauty, —in 
their pride of youth, —in their pleasure, 
they died. What was the strong man or 
the smiling woman, — what was the smooth 
sea, the shining sail,—what was strength, 
skill, loveliness, against the great and ter- 
rible wind of the Lord ? 

So here they lay, white and quiet as 
sculptured stone, and as placid as if they 


] 


had only fallen asleep in the midst of the 


tempestuous uproar. All the clamor and 
talking about the house had subsided in 
the real presence of death; and every 
one went lightly and softly around, as if 
afraid of wakening the sleepers. 

She had never looked so beautiful, 
even in her utmost pride of health and 
bloom. Her dark luxuriant hair lay in 
masses over brow and bosom, and her 
face expressed the unspeakable calm and 
perfect peace which are suggested only by 
the sleep of cWildhood. 


lashes seemed to say, in their close adher- 


The long eye- 


ence to the cheek, how gladly they shut 
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rer 
al sy 


out the tumult of life ; and the whole cast 
of the face was so elevated by death as 
to look rather angelic than mortal. 

His face was quiet, too, —the manli- 
ness and massive character of the features 
giving a majestic and severe cast to the 
whole countenance, far more elevated 
than it had while living. 

We could only weep over these relies. 
jut where was the deepest mourner ? 
No one had even seen these two before, 
or could give any account of them. 

On making stricter inquiry and look- 
Mr. and 
Mr. Lewis 
gun and a boat, and gone 
shoot. The lady had 


mm but a sl , when 


ing at the books, we found that 
Mrs. Lewis had arrived first. 
had taken his 

out at once to 
been in her roc 
another his 


had 


itman 


arrived, wrote 


boat. She 


at nth man 


name, and ordered a 
scarcely seen any one, but the bo 
saw her step into the boat, and described 
her dress. 

‘the 


where Mr. Lewis had gone, and 


A message was at 
Glades,” 


where he was detained, as we had sup- 


once sent to 


posed, by the storm. Before he reach- 
ed the house, however, all necessary ar- 
rangements were completed for removing 
No confu- 


sion remained ; the room was gently dark- 


any associations of suffering. 


ened, and the bodies, robed in white, lay 
in such peaceful silence as soothes and 
quiets the mourner. 

As the carriage drew up to the door, 
we both hastened to meet Mr. Lewis, to 
take him by the hand, and to lead him, 
by our evident sympathy, to accept his 
terrible affliction with something like 
composure. In our entire uncertainty 
as to his feelings, we could only weep 
silently, and hold his hands, which were 
as cold as death. 

He looked surprised a little at seeing 
us, but otherwise his face was like stone. 
His eyes,—they, too, looked stony, and as 
if all the expression and life were turned 
inward. Outwardly, there seemed hard- 
ly consciousness. He sat down between 
us, while we related all the particulars 
of the accident, which he seemed greedy 


to hear, — turning, as one ceased, to the 
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other, with an eager, h gry look, most 
painful to witness. He made us describe, 
repeatedly, our last glimpse of the un- 
conscious victims, and then, pressing our 
hands with a vice-cold grip, said, in a dry 
whisper, — 

“ Where are they ?” 

We led him to the door. He 


and we softly closed it after him. 


went in, 
As we 
went up-stairs to our own room, we heard 
de ep groans of anguish. We knew that 
his heart could not relieve itself by tears. 
My husband read the “ 


sons in great affliction,” 


prayer for per- 
and then we sat 
silently looking out on the peaceful sea. 
In the great stillness of 


the house, we 


heard the calm wave plash up on the 


THE FORMATIO 


Tu E long summer was over. For ages 
a tropical climate had prevail d over a 
great part of the earth, and animals whose 
home is now beneath the Equator roam- 
ed over the world from the far South to 
the Arctics. The 


gigantic quadrupeds, the Mastodons, Ele- 


very borders of the 


phants, Tigers, Lions, Hyenas, Bears, 
whose remains are found in Europe from 
its southern promontories to the northern- 
most limits of Siberia and Scandinavia, 
and in America from the Southern States 
to Greenland and the Melville Islands, 
may indeed be said to have possessed the 
earth in those days. But their reign was 
over. A sudden intense winter, that was 
also to last for ages, fell upon our globe ; 
it spread over the very countries where 
these tropical animals had their homes, 
and so suddenly did it come upon them 
that they were embalmed beneath mass- 
es of snow and ice, without time even 
The 


Elephant whose story was told at length 


for the decay which follows death. 


in the preceding article was by no means 
a solitary specimen ; upon further inves- 
tigation it was found that the disinter- 


, . ° 
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smiling sands, and watched the silver 
specks in the distance as they hovered 
over the blue sea. So soft, so still, it had 
been the day before, —and where we 
now saw the placid wave we had seen it 
then. Yet there had two lives gone out, 
as suddenly as one quenches a lamp. 
Thinking, but not speaking, we wait- 
ed. The report of a pistol in the house 
struck us to the heart. felt 
He 
And now we 
of his 
When we 
there were three 


] 
the 


I believe we 
sure, both of us, of what it must be. 
had loved her so mut h! 
were sure, that, in the tension 
grief, reason had given way. 
saw them next, where 


had 
death. 


two been, in marble calm of 
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ment of these large tropical animals in 
Northern Russia and Asia was no unus- 
ual occurrence. Indeed, their frequent 


discoveries of 


this kind had given rise 
: 


among the ignorant inhabitants to the 
singular superstition already alluded to, 
that gigantic moles lived under the earth, 
which crumbled away and turned to dust 
as soon as they came to the upper air. 
This tradition, no doubt, arose from the 
fact, that, 


when in digging they came 


upon the bodies of these animals, they 
often found them perfectly preserved un- 
der the frozen ground, but the moment 
they were exposed to heat and light 
they decayed and fell to pieces at once. 
Admiral Wrangel, whose Arctic explo- 
rations have been so valuable to science, 
tells us that the remains of these animals 
are heaped up in such quantities in cer- 
tain parts of Siberia that he and his men 
climbed over ridges and mounds consist- 
ing entirely of the bones of Elephants, 
Rhinoceroses, etc. From these facts it 
would seem that they Mamed over all 
these northern regions in troops as large 
and numerous as the Buffalo herds that 





wander over our Western prairies now. 
We are indebted to Russian naturalists, 
and especially to Rathke, for the most mi- 
nute investigations of these remains, in 
which even the texture of the hair, the 
skin, and flesh has been subjected by him 
to microscopic examination as accurate 


as if made upon any living animal. 
We have as yet no clue to the source 
s great and sudden change of 
arious suggestions ha 
among others, that former 
ination of the earth’s axis was greater, 
nersion of the continents un- 


a decid- 


ry, and science 
a? 1 
l any cause which accounts 


phenomena connected with it 


however, tionable that 


unque 
opening of the Tertiary age a 
] 


summer and winter have succeed- 
1 other, durine which a Tropical 

ve alternately 
the 


(a superfi- 


portion of 
so-called drift 
subsequent to the Tertiaries, 


» origin of which I shall speak pres- 
» south 


s of ani- 


1ome now is in the Arctics 


parts of the Temperate 


Musk-Ox, 


acteristic 
orthernmost 
Reindeer 

sil remains are 
t about 

is, where their 

indicate a cli- 

to the one now prevailing 


Side by side 


Reindeer 


ern Scandinavia. 


the 


1 of are 
those of the European Marmot, 


whose present home is in the mountains, 
x thousand feet 


ea. The 


above the lev- 


occurrence of these 


animals in the superficial deposits of the 
I 


plains of Central Europe, one of which is 
y to the high North, and the 
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other to mountain-heights, certainly indi- 
cates an entire change of climatic condi- 
tions since the time of their existence. 
European Shells now confined to the 
Northern Ocean are found as fossils in 
Italy,—showing, that, while the present 
Arctic climate prevailed in the Temper- 
ate Zone, that of the Temperate Zone 
extended much farther south to the re- 
gions we now call sub-tropical. In Amer- 
ica there is abundant evidence of the 
same kind; throughout the recent ma- 
rine deposits of the Te mperate Zone, 
covering the low lands above tide-wate1 
on this continent, are found fossil Shells 
whose present home is on the shores of 
Greenland. It is not only in the North 
ern hemisphere that these remains o 
cur, but in Africa and in South Amer 
ica, wherever there has been an opportu 
nity for investigation, the drift is found t« 
contain the traces of animals whose pr‘ 
ence indicates a climate many deers cs 
colder than that now prevailing th 

But these organic remains are not the 
only evidence of the geological winter. 
There are a number of phenomena indi- 
cating that during this period two vast 
caps of ice stretched from the Northern 
pole 


pole northward, e 


southward and from the Southern 
ending in each case 
far toward the Equator, — and that 
Is, such as now spread over 
covered a great part of the 
erate Zones, while the line 


of perpetual 


yw in the tropical mountain- 


ranges descended far below its present 
i he explanation of these facts 


A +} 
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1as been drawn from the study of glacial 
action, I shall devote this and subsequent 
i to some account of glaciers and 
henomena connected with them. 
for the 
‘ormation of glaciers in mountain-ranges 


is tl hape of their valleys. 


irst essential condition 


Glaciers 
are by no means in proportion to the 
There 


mountain-chains as high or 


height and extent of mountains. 


are many 


higher than the Alps, which can boast 


of but few and sma ciers, if, indeed, 
the Andes, the 


Pyrenees, 


they have any. 


Rocky Mountains, the the 
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The 


Caucasus, the few glaciers remaini 
from the great ice- period are insignifi- 


The 


shape of the Andes gives, indeed, but lit- 


cant in size. voleanic, cone-like 


tle chance for the formation of glaciers, 
though their summits are capped with 
show. The glaciers of the Roc ky Moun- 
tains have been little explored, but it is 
nown that they are by no means exten- 
sive. In the Pyrenees there is but one 
ereat gla it r, though the he ight of these 
mountains is such, that, were the 
of their valleys favorable to the accumula- 


tion of snow, tl 


ey might present beautiful 
claciers. In the Tyrol, on the contrary, 
as well as in Norway and Sweden, we 
find glaciers almost as fine as those of 
Switzerland, in 


lower 


mountain-ranges much 


than either of the above-named 
chains. But they are of diversified forms, 
and iave valleys widening ul ward on 


he slope of long crests. he glaciers on 


pre ypor- 


but 


Caucasus are very small 


and beautiful ones, 
nm slope is almost des 


them. Spitzbergen and G 
famous for their extensive ¢ 

’ 
sea-shore, Y 


ing down to the 


masses of ice, many hundred feet 


i1ickness, break off and float away into 


the ocean as icebe ros. At the Aletsch in 


Switzerland, where a little lake 


lies ina 
deep cup between the mount ins, with 
he glacier coming down to its brink, we 
have these Arctic phenomena on a small 
scale; a miniature iceberg may often be 
seen to break off from the edge of the 


larger mass, and float out upon the sur- 
first 


traced back to their true origin by the 


face of the water. Icebergs were 


nature of the land-ice of which they are 


always composed, and which is quite dis- 
inct in structure and consistency from 
the marine ice produced by frozen sea- 
water, and called “ ice-flow” by the Arc- 
tic explorers, as well as from the pond 
or river ice, resulting from the simple 
congelation of fresh water. 

Water is changed to ice at a certain 
temperature under the same law of crys- 
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tallization by which any inorganic bodies 
in a fluid state may assume a solid con- 
dition, taking the shape of perfectly reg- 
ular crystals, which combine at certain 
angles with mathematical precision. T 

frost does not form a solid, continuous 
sheet of ice over an expanse of water, 
but produces crystals, little ice-blades, as 
it were, which shoot into each other at 
angles of thirty or sixty degrees, forming 
the closest net-work. Of course, under 


the alternate freezing and 


process of g 
thawing, these crystals lose their regu- 
larity, and soon become merged in each 


But even then a mass of ice is not 


red completely porous by air-bub- 
presence of which is easily ex- 
ce being in a measure transpar- 
he water below any frozen 

al ly as susce ptible to the ele- 
mperature without as if it 

liate contact with it. Such 
\perature produce air-bub- 

t upward against the low- 
" 


he ice and are strand 


ht there may come a se- 
ice is then formed below 

ir-bubbles, and they are thus caught 

and imprisoned, 


between two layers of 


a layer of air-bubbles 
ice, and this pro- 


cess may be continued until we have a 


} 


succession of such parallel layers, form- 


ing a body of ice more or less permeated 


} 1 


with air. These air-bubbles have th: 


power also of extending their own area, 
and thus rendering the whole mass still 
more porous 4 for, sink e the ice otters little 
or no obstacle to the passage ol heat, such 


ae ee ae, ee nae 
an air-bubble may easily become heate« 


during the day; the moment it reaches 
a temperature above thirty-two degrees, 
it melts the ice around it, thus clearing 
a little space for itself, and rises thr ugh 
the water produced by the action of its 
own warmth. The spaces so formed are 
so many vertical tubes in the ice, filled 
with water, and having an air-bubble at 
the upper extremity. 

Ice of this kind, resulting from the di- 
rect congelation of water, is easily rec- 
ognized under all circumstances by its 
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recular stratification, the alternate beds 
varying in thickness according to the in- 


tensity of the cold, and its continuance 


r a longer 


below th 


freezing-point durin 


or shorter period. Singly, these layers 


consist of irregular crystals confusedly 


blended together, as in large masses of 


crystalline rocks in which a crystalline 


structure prevails, though regular crystals 
The 


the result of the circum- 


appearance ol 
on 1s 
er which the water congeals. 


tii 


we varies much more rap- 


atmosphere around the earth 


vaters 


upon its surface. 
1¢ atmosphere above any sheet 
below the freezing - point, 

over its surface a stratum 
rmining by its intensity 
formation of the first 
According to the alter- 
emperature, this process goes 


activity until the sheet 


vecomes 1tseli a 


below, and protects 
from the cold 

us a given thickness of ice 
ion OF the ireezing 

5 > the l 
ith such intensity as to con- 

: : 

-sheet by 


The 


gradually in this 


kening of tl 


fresh layers. strata 
increase 
mar ne r. tl a 


r separat 


ion being rendered 


still more distinct by the accumulation of 


I hich, during a hot and clear 
day, may rise from a muddy bottom in 
ereat nt bers 


In consequence of these 
occasion ollections of air - bubbles, the 
layers differ, not only in density and 


closeness, but also in color, the more 


compact strata being blue and transpar- 


ent, while those containing a greater 
2a = ‘2 
quantity of air-bubbles are opaque and 
whitish, like water beaten to froth. 
A cake of pond-ice, such as is daily 
left in summer at our doors, if held against 
the light and 


tions, will exhibit all these phenomena 


turned in different direc- 


very distinctly, and we may learn still 


more of its structure by watching its grad- 


— is ‘ : 
The Formation of 


” . ~ 
Glaciers. vil 


ual melting. The process of decc mposi- 


tion is as different in fresh-water ice and 
in land- or glacier-ice as that of their for- 


mation. Pond-ice, in contact with warm 


air, melts uniformly over its whole sur- 


face, the mass being thus gradually re- 


duced from the exterior till it vanishes 
If the process be 


temperature of the air-bubbles contained 


completely. slow, the 


in it may be so raised as to form the 


tical ] 


funnels or lu to above. 


ver- 


> 4} 
By the anastomosing ¢ 


whole mass 


may be re 


tion of angular pyramids, more ¢ 
united by cross-beams of ic« 


closely , and it 
finally falls to ple es wh« nh the spaces in 
the int i become 


rior have so numerous as 


ay" oo : 
o render it compietely cavert - Such 
f+] 


KIng-up Of the ice is al 


‘vement 


air - bubbles, these 
necessarily more or less parallel with one 


another, and vertical in their 
| 


ing to the natural tendency of tl 


position, ow 


bubbles to work their way upward till they 


reach the surface, where they es ape. 
. . . 
| this kind, fk 


sheet of ice, of 


ce dial A 
water, dissolves in the same m 

. a a +} f | 

Ing wholly trom the surtace, 1f the process 
be sufficiently rapid, or falling to pieces, 
aa os ‘ ss 

if the air-bubbles are cradually 
ir temperature suflicient! 


incohe r- 


whole 


If we 


mass Cavernous 


now compare se tacts with 


he mode of forma- 


tion in the two cases differs essentially. 
Land-ice, of which both the ice-fields 


of the Arctics and glaciers consist, is pro- 
gradual transfor- 
and though the 


may eventually be as 


duced by the slow and 
mation of snow into ice ; 
ice thus formed 
clear and transparent as the purest pond 
or river-ice, its structure is nevertheless 
entirely distinct. We may trace these 
different processes during any moderate- 
ly cold winter in the ponds and snow- 
meadows immediately about us. We need 
not join an Arctic exploring expedition, 
nor even undertake a more tempting trip 


to the Alps, in order to investigate these 
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Jt The Formation 
for ourselves, if we have any 
The 
atter a thick fall of light, dry 
the 


phenomena 


curiosity to do so. first warm day 


snow, such 
} 


occurs in coldest of our winter 


weather, is sufficient to melt i irface 


As this snow is porous, the water rea lily 
penetrates it, having also a tendency to 
’ 


so that the whole 


or less filled 


sink by its own weight, 


mass becomes more with 
1 


moisture in the course of the day. 


the lower temperature of the night, how- 
ever, the water is frozen again, and the 
-particles. 


snow is now filled with new 
Let this process be continued lor 
char d 


and the mass of snow is to a kind 


of ice-gravel, or, if the grains adhere to- 


sether, to something like w! 
pudding - stone, allowing, of 
of 


the material ; 
which has been rendered co 


difference 
process of partial mel 
i lobulk 


holdine the ice-¢ 


the loose materia 
cvether 
ites til lil. 
Within this mass, ai 

held inclosed | 


Phe process by w 


tween the ] 

I 

ich snow-fl 
are transformed 

. more or k 3 ¢ omp wt. is 


It is the 


under a temperature mai 


we 


stood. result of 


ing, 
nearly at thirtv-twe 
. : 144) ‘ 1 
mes A ilttLie 


little above tl 


producing cons 
J 


and thawing in 


Ing 


snow. This process an 


1 


kne uding of the snow 


ed with the « ohesion amo! 


more closely he ld tous ther in one 

, it produces granu! irice. Of course, 
the change takes pl ace gradually, and is 
unequal in its progress at different depths 


in the same bed of recently fallen snow. 


It depends greatly on the amount of moist- 
ure infiltrating the mass, whether deri 
ed from the melting of its own su 
or from the accumulation of d 

falling of rain The 
of the 


mass will also be greatly affected by the 


upon it. 


or mist 


amount water retained within 


of Glaciers. [ November, 
bottom on which it rests and by the state 
of the atmosphere. Under a certain tem- 
perature, the snow may only be glazed 
at the surface by the formation of a thin, 
icy crust, an outer membrane, as it were, 
protecting the mass below from a deeper 
into 1¢¢ 


transformation or it may be 


rapidly soaked throughout its whole bulk, 


the snow being thus changed into a kind 


o 
1 
né 


of soft pulp, what we commonly call slosh, 


which, upon freezing, becomes at once 
compact ice ; or, the water sinking rapid- 


ly, the lower lavers onlv mav be soaked, 


whil portion remains compar- 


But, 


circumstances, Ir 


the upper 
ll these various 


| transform the 


atively dry. under a 


a 
st wii 


crystalline snow into more or less com- 


pact ice, the mass of which will be com- 
posed of an infinite number of aggregat- 
ed snow-particles, very unequal in regu- 
lari and cemente: i 


d from tl 


. ' 
outiine, 


are often seen 


at once. 


2° 
winté r on 
little 


the 


ditches 


on summits of broad 2 


hen capped with snow. such 


ice ut, in the 


ciers are composed ; | 


| another element comes in which 


glacier, 
we have not considered as yet, — that of 


immense pressure in consequence of the 
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vast accumulations of snow within cir- 
We see the 
effects produced on a small scale, when 
snow is transformed into a snowball be- 
tween the hands. 


cumscribed spaces. same 


Every boy who balls 
a mass of snow in his hands illustrates 
one side of elacial phenomena. Loose 
snow, light and porous, and pure white 
from the amount of air contained in it, 
is in this way presently converted into 
hard, compact, almost transparent ice. 
This change will take place sooner, if the 
snow be damp at first, — but if dry, the 
action of the hand will presently produce 
moisture enough to complete the process. 
In this case, mere pressure produces the 
same effect which, in the cases we have 
been considering above, was brought 
about by alternate thawing and freez- 
ing,— only that in the latter the ice is 
distinctly granular, instead of being uni- 
form throughout, as when formed under 
pressure. In the glaciers we have the 
two processes combined. But the inves- 
tigators of glacial phenomena have con- 
sidered too exclusively one or the other: 
some of them attributing glacial motion 
wholly to the dilatation produced by the 
freezing of infiltrated in the 
mass of snow; others accounting for it 
There 


is yet a third class, who, disregarding the 


moisture 
entirely by weight and pressure. 


real properties of ice, would have us be- 
lieve, that, because tar, for instance, is 
viscid when it moves, therefore ice is 


We shall see 
hereafter that the phenomena exhibited 
in the onward movement of glaciers are 


viscid because it 


moves. 


far more diversified than has generally 
been supposed. 

There is no chain of mountains in 
which the shape of the valleys is more 
favorable to the formation of glaciers 
than the Alps. Contracted at their low- 
er extremity, these valleys widen up- 
ward, spreading into deep, broad, trough- 
like depressions. Take, for instance, the 
valley of Hassli, which is not more than 
half a 


mile wide where 


you enter it 


above Meyringen ; it opens gradually up- 


ward, till, above the Grimsel, at the foot 
of the Finster-Aarhorn, it measures sev- 
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viv 


eral miles across. These huge mountain- 
troughs form admirable cradles for the 
snow, which collects in immense quanti- 
ties within them, and, as it moves slow- 
ly down from the upper ranges, is trans- 
formed into ice on its way, and compact- 
ly crowded into the narrower space be- 
low. At the lower extremity of the gla- 
cier the ice is pure, blue, and transpar- 

it appears less 
compact, more porous and granular, as- 


ent, but, as we ascend, 
suming gradually the character of snow, 
till in the higher regions the snow is as 
light, as shifting, and incoherent, as the 
sand of the desert. A snow-storm on a 
mountain-summit is very different from 
a snow-storm on the plain, on account of 
the different degrees of moisture in the 
At great he 


never dampness enough to allow the 


atmosphere. ights, there is 
fine snow - crystals to coalesce and form 
what are called “ snow-flakes.” I have 
even stood on the summit of the Jung- 
frau when a frozen cloud filled the air 
with ice - needles, while I could see the 
same cloud pouring down sheets of rain 
upon Lauterbrunnen below. I remem- 
ber this spectacle as one of the most im- 
pressive I have witnessed in my long ex- 
peri nee of Alpine scenery. The air im- 
mediately about me seemed filled with 
rainbow-dust, for the ice-needles glitter- 
ed with a thousand hues under the de- 
composition of light upon them, whi 

the dark storm in the valley below offer- 
ed a strange contrast to the brilliancy 
of the upper region in which I stood. 
One wonders where even so much va- 


por as transformed into the 


finest 


may be 


snow should come from at such 


heights. But the warm winds, creeping 
up the sides of the valleys, the walls of 
which become heated during the middle 
of the day, come laden with moisture 
which is changed to a dry snow like dust 
as soon as it comes into contact with the 
intense cold above. 

Currents of warm air affect the extent 
of the glaciers, and influence also the 
line of perpetual snow, which is by no 
means at the same level even in neigh- 


boring localities. The size of glaciers, of 
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course, determines to a great degree the 
height at which they terminate, simply 
a small will melt 
more rapidly, and at a lower tempera- 


because mass of ice 


ture, than a larger one. Thus, the small 
glaciers, such as those of the Rothhorn or 
of Trift, above th« 


a considerable hei 


Grimsel, terminate at 
g ve the plain, 
while the Mer de Glace, fi 
snow - caldrons of Mont 


way down to the bottor 


| from the great 
forces its 


n of the valley of 


7 
Blane, 


and the glacier of Grindel- 


Chamouni, 
wald, constantly ret fror d 


where the Jun 


ep 
reservoirs 
vast supplies of snow, di rbout 
housand feet above t sea - level. 
ier of the Aar, though also 

a pause at ibout six 

the level of the sea; 


rom the other side of 


melts ata 
Mer de Glace 
urious fact 


illey of Hassli the t 


frequently rises instead of falling as 


juently 


mpera- 


ascend ; e msel, the temper- 


Meyrin- 


rirau, ant 
glaciers enter, terminates also at a con- 


ns into the 


wind 

> ordi 
fades in these mountains at t 
six thousand feet, but, in conseqr 
prevailing winds, and the 


fluence of » mountai 


in the limit 


Where curr 


constant, glaci 


uniformity 
and ice. 
are very 
at all, even where other cir 
favorable to their formation. 


valleys in the Alps far above six t 


and 


jousand 
feet which have no ciers, where 
perpetual snow is 

northern sides. These contrasts in tem- 
perature lead to the most wonderful con- 


trasts in the aspect of the soil ; summer 


Formation of 


Glaciers. [ Novemb r. 


and winter lie side by side, and bri; 


flowers look out from the edge of snows 


that never melt. Where the warm winds 
prevail, there may be sheltered spots at 


ht of | 


a heig ten or eleven thousand feet, 


isolated nooks opening southward where 
the most exquisite flowers bloom in the 


and 


I have seen a bright little 


midst of perpetual snow and ice; 
occasionally 
flower with a cap of snow over it that 
seemed be The flowers 
vive, indeed, : pec ir charm to these 
high Alpine regions. ceurring i 

j i orming green, 
stled 


seem ne 


close tovether ir 


Junefrau. 
tll 


tense stillness 


impressive ; no cat 
bird, nor any sound of 


* there were, 


purity of aspect of every ob- 
snow, broken only by ridges 
, " - 
KS, produce an 
1 ] 
han solemn. 


effect n 
t Sometimes, 


} 


midst of the wide <panse, one 


comes upon a natch of the 
snow of the Alps. At 


would say that such a spot m 


O-¢ alle d red 


a distance, one 
i 
iarked some 


terrible scene of blood, but 


, as you come 
nearer, the hues are so tender and deli- 


, as they fade from deep red to rose. 
so die 


into the pure colorless 


snow 


around, that the first impression is com- 
=| ] 


pletely dispelled. This red snow is an 


organic growth, a plant sprin 


ing up in 
such abundance that it colors extensive 
surfaces just as the microscopic plants 
dye our pools with green in the spring. 
It is an A/ga well known in the Arcties, 
where it forms wide fields in the summer. 

With the 


ing the materials of which glaciers are 


above facts before us concern- 
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composed, we may now proceed to con- 
sider their structure more fully in con- 
nection with their movements and the 
effects they produce on the surfaces over 
which they extend. It has already been 
stated that the ice of the glaciers has not 
the same appearance everywhere, but dif- 
fers according to the level at which it 
stands. In consequence of this we dis- 


tinguish three very distinct regions in 


these frozen fields, the uppermost of 
which, upon the sides of the steepest and 
highest slopes of the mountain-ridges, con- 
sists chiefly of layers of snow piled one 
above another by the successive snow- 
falls of the colder seasons, and which 
would remain in uniform superposition 
but for the ch inge to which they are sub- 
jected in consequence of a gradual down- 


ward movement, causing the mass to de- 


scend by slow degrees, while new accu- 
mulations in the higher regions annually 


replace the snow which has been thus 


We shall 


hereafter the process by which 


] 
inferior level. 


ved to an 


this change of position is brought about. 


For the present it is sufficient to state 


that such a transfer, by which a balance 
the distribution of the 
snow, takes place in all glaciers, so that, 


increasing indefinitely in the 


is preserved in 
instead of 


upper reg 
I 


ions, where on account of the 
extreme cold there is little melting, they 
permanently preserve about the same 
thickness, being yearly reduced by their 
downward motion in a proportion equal to 

ir annual increase by fresh additions 
of snow. Indeed, these reservoirs of snow 
maintain themselves at the same level, 
much as a stream, into which many rivu- 


1 
+ 


ets empty, remains within its usual limits 
in consequence of the drainage of the 
average supply. Of course, v« ry heavy 
rains or sudden thaws at certain seasons 
or in particular years may cause an oc- 
casional overflow of such a stream; and 
irrecularities of the same kind are ob- 
served during certain years or at differ- 
ent periods of the same year in the ac- 
cumulations of snow, in consequence of 
which the successive strata may vary in 


thickness. But in ordinary times layers 
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from six to eight feet deep are regularly 
added annually to the accumulation of 
snow in the higher regions, — not taking 
into account, of course, the heavy drifts 
heaped up in particular localities, but es- 
timating the uniform 


average increase 


over wide fields. This snow is gradual- 
ly transformed into more or less compact 
ice, passing through an intermediate con- 
dition analogous to the slosh of our roa 
and in that condition chiefly occupies the 
upper part of the extensive troug] 
which these masses descend from 
ier heights. This region is calle 
region of the névé. It is properly the 
birthplace of the glaciers, for it is 

that the transformation of the snow 


ice begins. The névé ice, though var 
ing in the deesree of its compactness 
solidity, is always very porous and wl 
ish in color, resembling somewhat fro 
slosh, while lower down in the region 
the glacier proper the ice is close, soli 
transparent, and of a bluish tint. 
But besides the difference 


and in external appearance, 

also many other important chang 

ing place in the ice of these different 
gions, to which we shall return presently. 
Such modifications arise chiefly from the 


pressure to which it is subjected in its 


downward altera- 


progress, and the 
tions, in consequence of this displacement, 
in the relative position of the snow- and 
ice-beds, as well as to the influence ex- 
erted by the form of the valleys them- 
selves, not only upon the external aspect 
of the glaciers, but upon their internal 
structure also. The surface of a glacier 
varies greatly in character in these dif- 
ferent regions. The uniform even sur 
faces of the upper snow-fields gradually 
pass into a more undulating outline, the 
pure 


fields 


dust and sand in the low: 


white become strewn with 
1 levels, while 
broken bits of stone and larger fragments 
{ 


of rock collect upon them, which assume 
a regular arrangement, and produce a 
variety of features most startling and in- 
comprehensible at first sight, but more 
easily understood when studied in con- 


nection with the whole series of glacial 
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phenomena. are then seen to be 


They 
the consequence of the general move- 
ment of the glacier, and of certain ef- 


fects which the course of the seasons, 
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newly formed beds of snow in the upper 
region and the condition of the ice at the 


eee 
glacier as between a re- 


lower end of a 


cent deposit of coral sand or a mud-bed 


the action of the sun, the rain, the re- in an estuary and the metamorphic lime- 


flected heat from the sides of the valley, stone or clay slate twisted and broken as 


wv the disintegration of its rocky walls, they are seen in the very chains of moun- 


may produce upon the surface of the ice. tains from which the glaciers descend. A 


he next article we shall consider in 


9 
geologist, familiar with all the changes to 


uil all these phenomena, and trace which a bed of rock may be subjected 


them in their natural connection. Once from the time it was deposited in hori- 


familiar with these facts, it will not be zontal layers up to the time when it was 


Plutonic 


sides of a mountain-ridge, bent and dis- 


difficult correctly to appre iate the move- raised by agencies along the 


oe _ ay 
ment of the glacier and the cause of its 


jualities. We 


sequence of the o 


shall sec . that, in con- torted in 2 thousand dire tions, broken 


og or less rapidity through the thickness of its mass, and 
traversed by innumerable fissures which 
themselves filled with new materials, 


to understand how the 


the movement of certain portions of 


1@ mass, its ressing faster art 
r _ P ] . idal 1 
its sides, and the upper, middle, and 


centre prog 


} 
avdi« 


gions of the same glacier advan- ratificatic f snow may be modified 


different rates, strata which ire and displ acement so as final 
hieher ranges of the snow- fields pear like a laminated mass full 


re evenly spread over wide « xpanses, s, in which the orig- 
y 5] 
ome bent and folded to such a degree ral stratificati is recognized only by 


aa ; : : 
iat the primitive stratification is nearly I trust in my next 
be able to explain inteili- 
features y reac 
There 

Lert 


DeETW eé n the 


jliterated, while the internal mass of 


ice has also assumed new rs even these extreme 


umstances. the condition of the primi- 


r these new cir 


is, indeed, as much difference he Alpine summits. 


TWO SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF BLONDEL 


Scene I.— Near a Castile in Ge 


’T WERE no hard task, perchance, to wi 

The popular laurel for my song ; 
’T were only to comply with sin, 

And own the crown, though snatched by wrong 
Rather Truth’s chaplet let me wear, 

Though sharp as death its thorns may sting ; 
Loyal to Loyalty, I bear 

No badge but of my rightful king. 


Patient by town and tower I wait, 
Or o’er the blustering moorland go ; 
I buy no praise at cheaper rate, 


Or what faint hearts may fancy so: 
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For me, no joy in lady’s bower, 
Or hall, or tourney, will I sing, 

Till the slow stars wheel round the hour 
That crowns my hero and my king. 


While all the land runs red with strife, 
And wealth is won by peddler-crimes, 
Let who will find content in life 
And tinkle in unmanly rhymes : 
I wait and seek ; through dark and light, 
Safe in my heart my hope I bring, 
Till I once more my faith may plight 


To him my whole soul owns her king. 


When power is fileched by drone and dolt, 
And, with caught breath and flashing eye, 
Her knuckles whitening round the bolt, 
Vengeance leans eager from the sky, — 
While this and that the people guess, 
And to the skirts of praters cling, 
Who court the crowd they should compress, — 


I turn in scorn to seek my king. 


Shut in what tower of darkling chance 
Or dungeon of a narrow doom, 
Dream’st thou of battle-axe and lance 
That for the cross make crashing room ? 
Come! with strained eyes the battle waits 
In the wild van thy mace’s swing ; 
While doubters parley with their fates, 
Make thou thine own and ours, my king! 


Oh, strong to keep upright the old, 
And wise to buttress with the new, 

Prudent, as only are the bold, 
Clear-eyed, as only are the true, 

To foes benign, to friendship stern, 
Intent to imp Law’s broken wing, — 
Who would not die, if death might earn 
The right to kiss thy hand, my king ? 


Scene Il.— An Inn near the Chateau of Chalus 


WELL, the whole thing is over, and here I sit 

With one arm in a sling and a milk-score of gashes, 
And this flagon of Cyprus must e’en warm my wit, 

Since what ’s left of youth’s flame is a head flecked with ashes. 
I remember I sat in this very same inn, — 


I was young then, and one young man thought I was handsome, — 
I had found out what prison King Richard was in, 


And was spurring for England to push on the ransom. 
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How I scorned the dull souls that sat guzzling around, 
And knew not my secret nor recked my derision ! 

Let the world sink or swim, John or Richard be crowned, 
All one, so the beer-tax got lenient revision. 

How little I dreamed, as I tramped up and down, 
That granting our wish one of Fate’s saddest jokes is! 

I had mine with a vengeance, — my king got his crown, 


And made his whole business to break other folks’s. 


I might as well join in the safe old tum, tum: 
A hero ’s an excellent loadstar, — but, bless ye, 
What infinite odds ’twixt a hero to come 
And your only too palpable hero in esse! 
Precisely the odds (such examples are rife) 
*Twixt the poem conceived and the rhyme we make show of, 
’Twixt the boy’s morning dream and the wak« -up of life, 
*Twixt the Blondel God meant and a Blondel I know of! 


But the world ’s better off, I’m convinced of it now, 


Than if heroes, like buns, could be bought for a penny, 
To regard all mankind as their haltered milch-cow, 

And just care for themselves. Well, God cares for the many ; 
And somehow the poor old Earth blunders along, 

Each son of hers adding his mite of unfitness, 
And, choosing the sure way of coming out wrong, 

Gets to port, as the next generation will witness. 


You think her old ribs have come all crashing through, 


If a whisk of Fate’s broom snap your cobweb asunder ; 
But her rivets were clinched by a wiser than you, 

And our sins cannot push the Lord’s right hand from under. 
Better one honest man who ean wait for God’s mind, 

In our poor shifting scene here, though heroes were plenty ! 
Better one bite, at forty, of truth’s bitter rind 


Than the hot wine that gushed from the vintage of twenty ! 


I see it all now: when I wanted a king, 
r was the kingship that failed in myself I was seeking, — 
*T is so much less easy to do than to sing, 
So much simpler to reign by a proxy than be king ! 
Yes, I think I do see: after all ’s said and sung, 
Take this one rule of life and you never will rue it, — 


*T is but do your own duty and hold your own tongue, 


And Blondel were royal himself, if he knew it! 





Night and Moonlight. 


NIGHT AND 


CHANCING to take a memorable walk 
moonlight some years ago, I resolved 
] 


to take more such walks, and make ac- 


with another side of Nature. 
According to Pliny, there is a stone in 
i l Selenites, “‘ wherein is a 
hich increases and decreases with 
y journal for the last year 

lenitic in this sense. 
midnight like Central Africa 
A 


it, —to penetrate to the shores 


"e we not tempted to 


of its Lake Tchad, and discover the source 
Nile, perchance the Mountains of 
Moon? Who knows what fertility 
uty, moral and natural, are there 
found? In the Mountains of the 
Moon, in the Central Africa of the night, 
there is where all Niles have their hidden 


heads. The expe ditions up the Nile as 


of its 
the 
and ¢ 


to be 


yet extend but to the Cataracts, or per- 
mouth of the White Nile; 
Black Nile that concerns 


chance to the 
but it is the 
us. 


I shall be a benefactor, if I conquer 
realms from the night, — if I report 


some 
to the gazettes anything transpiring about 


us at that season worthv of their atten- 


tion, —if I ean show men that there is 


} 


some Deal 


. 228 
ity awake whe 


— if I add 


they are asleep, 
to the domains of poetry. 

Ni rht is certainly more novel and less 
profane than day. I soon discovered that 


I was acquainted only with its complex- 
ion; and as for the moon, I had seen her 
] 


only as it were through a crevice in a 


occasionally. 


shutter, Why not walk a 
little way in her light ? 


Suppose you attend to the suggestions 


+ 
} 


L tne 


l 
1 
i 


whi moon makes for one month, 
commonly in vain, will it not be very 
different from anything in literature or 
religion? But why not study this San- 
scrit? What if one moon has come and 
gone, with its world of poetry, its weird 
teachings, its oracular suggestions, — so 


divine a creature freighted with hints for 


MOONLIGHT. 
me, and I have not used her,—one moon 
gone by unnoticed ? 

I think it was Dr. Chalmers who said, 
that for his 


he wanted ideas which he could see 


criticizing Coleridge, part 
all 
round, and not such as he must look at 


heavens. Such a 


man, 


the 


away up in the 
one would say, would never look at 
moon, because she never turns her other 
side tous. The licht which comes from 
ideas which have their orbit as distant 
the 


cheering and 


lens 
be- 


than that of the moon 


which is no 


the 


from earth, and 


enlightening to 
nighted traveller 
and stars, is naturally reproached or nick- 
named as moonshine by such. 

Well, 


your night-travelling when there is 


They are 
moonshine, are they ? then, do 
no 
moon to light you; but I will be thank- 
ful for the light that reaches me from the 
star of least magnitude. Stars are lesser 
to us 


*h as 


sO. 


or greater only as they appear 
I will be thankful that I see 
stial idea, one side of the 


ky. 


so mut 
one side of a cel 
rainbow and the sunset s 

Men talk glibly 


shine, as if they knew its qualities very 


enough about moon- 


well, and despised them, —as owls might 
talk of sunshine. None of your sunshine ! 
— but this word commonly means merely 
something which they do not understand, 
which they are abed and asleep to, how- 
ever much it may be worth their while to 
be up and awake to it. 

It must be allowed that the light of the 
moon, suflicient though it is for the pen- 
sive walker, and not disproportionate to 
the inner light we have, is very inferior 
that of 


But the moon is not to be judged 


in quality and intensity to the 
sun. 


alone by the quantity ot light she sends to 
us, but also by her influence on the earth 
and its inhabitants. ‘“ The moon gravi- 
tates toward the earth, and the earth re- 
ciprocally toward the moon.” The poet 
who walks by moonlight is conscious of a 
tide in his thought which is to be referred 


to lunar influence. I will endeavor to 





580 Night and 


separate the tide in my thoughts from the 
I would 


warn my hearers that they must not try 


current distractions of the d ty: 


my thoughts by a daylight standard, but 
endeavor to realize that I speak out of 
All depends on your point 
In ** Collection 
Wafer says of some Albinos 


the night. 
of 


Voyages,” 


view. Drake’s of 
among the Indians of Darien,—“ They 
are quite white, but their whiteness is 
like that of a horse, quite different 

Europ 


tincture of 


the fair or pale ean, as they 
] 


not the least blush or san- 


" 
Th ir eye brows 


guine complexion. ... . 
the hair of 
fine. 


They seldom go abroad in the daytime, 


are milk-white, as is likew 


their heads, which is v« ry 


the sun being disagreeable to them, and 
‘ 
causing their eyes, which are weak and 


poring, to water, especially if it shines 

towards them; yet they see very well by 
: a co 

moonlight, from which we call them moon- 


eyed.’ 
Neither 


light walks, methinks, is there “ the least 


in our thoughts in these moon- 
tincture of a blush or sanguine complex- 
ion,” but we are intellectually and mor- 
ally Albinos, —children of Enc i 
such is the effect of conversin: 


y 


lymion, — 
much with 
the moon. 

I complain of Arctic voyages that they 
do not enough remind us of the constant 
peculiar dreariness of the scenery, and 
the perpetual twilight of the Arctic night. 
So he whose theme is moonlight, though 
he may find it difficult, must, as it were, 
illustrate it with the light of the moon 
alone 

Many men walk by day; few walk 
by night. It is a very different season. 


About 


-when man is asleep, and 


Take a July night, for instance. 
ten o'clock, 
day fairly forgotten, the beauty of 
moonlight is seen over lonely pastures 
where cattle are silently feeding. On all 
In- 


stead of the sun, there are the moon and 


sides novelties present themselves. 


stars; instead of the wood - thrush, there 
is the whippoorwill; instead of butter- 
flies in the meadows, fire - flies, winged 
sparks of fire !— who would have believ- 
ed it? What kind of cool, deliberate life 


. “—— _— 
Moonlight. | November, 
dwells in those dewy abodes associated 
with a spark of fire ? So man has fire in 


his eyes, or blood, or brain. Instead of 
singing-birds, the half-throttled note of a 
cuckoo flying over, the croaking of frogs, 


and the intenser dream of crickets,—but 


bove all, the wonderful trump of the 


a 
bull-frog, ringing from Maine to Georgia. 
The potato-vine s stand upright, the corn 
grows apace, the bushes loom, the grain- 


o 


fields are boundless. On our open river- 


terraces, once cultivated by the Indian, 
7 


the y appear to occupy the ground like 
an army,—their heads nodding in the 
Small trees 


breeze. and shrubs are seen 


midst, overwhelmed as by an in- 


Th 


es and shrubs 


rocks 


shadows of and 


and 


conspicuous than the objects themselves. 


undation. 
hills are more 
The slightest irreeularities in the ground 


are revealed by the shadows, and what 
feet find comparatively smooth ap- 
and 


For the same reason the whole 


pe rough diversified in conse- 


quene e. 
is more variegated and pictu- 
resque than by day. 


lands ape 
The smallest re- 

in the rocks are dim and cavern- 
ical size. The sweet-fern and indigo in 
overgrown wood-paths wet you with dew 
the 


shrub-oak are shining as if a liquid 


up to your middle. The leaves of 
were flowing over them. The pools seen 
through the trees are as full of light as 
the sky. ‘The light of the day takes ref- 
uge in their bosoms,” as the Purana says 
of the ocean. All white objects are more 
remarkable than by day. <A distant cliff 
looks like a phosphorescent space on a 
hill-side. 


Nature slumbers. You see the moonlight 


The woods are heavy and dark. 


reflected from particular stumps in the 
recesses of the forest, as if she selected 
what to shine on. These small fractions 
of her light remind one of the plant 
called moon-seed, — as if the moon were 
sowing it in such places. 

In the night the eyes are partly closed, 
or retire into the head. Other senses 
take the lead. 
well by the sense of smell. 


The walker is guided as 
Every plant 


and field and forest emits its odor now, — 
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swamp-pink in the meadow, and tansy in 
the road; and there is the peculiar dry 
scent of corn which has begun to show 
its tassels. The senses both of hearing 


We hear 


of rills which we never de- 


and smelling are more alert. 


the tinkling 


tected before. From time to time, high 


up on the sides of hills, you pass through 
a stratum of warm air: a blast which 


1e up from the su 


Itry plains of 
It tells of the day, of sunny noon- 
tide hours and banks, of the laborer wip- 
ing his brow and the bee humming amid 
flowers. It is an air in which work has 
been done, — which men have breathed. 
l-side to hill- 


master, 


It circulates about from wor 
it 
ILS 


a dog that has lost 


now that the sun is gone. The rox 


side, like 
ks re- 
tain all nicht the warmth of the sun which 
And so does the 
sand: if } lis a few inches 
you find a 


You lie 


pasture m the 


they have 
into it, 
warm 

on your back on a rock in a 
top of some 

and speculate the 

I a 

night, and perchance sur- 
day 
n with whom I was sailing, 
but bright 


tars were few 


stars are 


inopy. 


which has to show. 


t 


ia. . lic} 
windy, moonignt 


and faint, 


et along with 


was considerably redu- 


umstances, — that they were 


id and cheese that never 


have been as- 


some have conceived 
» personally 


Du 


related to par- 
Bartas, as tr 


‘ll 


that the Great 
s the heavenly ar 
| with these gli 
herds 


er 
hey 


that the 


1 . 
ommon banks, 


ng lap 


tously wrap, 


r warmi 
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Hath some peculiar virtue of its own, 

And that the 

none.”’ 

And Sir Walter 

‘“« The stars are instruments of far greater 


rht, and for 


glorious stars of heaven hay 


Raleigh well says, 


use than to give an obscure li 


men to gaze on after sunset”; and he 


quotes Plotinus as affirming that they 


are significant, but not efficient ”; and 
also Augustine as saying, “* Deus regit 
God 
rules the bodies below by those above. 
But best 


writer has expressed: “ S 


inferiora corpora per supe rwora 


of all is this, which another 


ens adjuvd- 
hit > nefrar 
bit opus astrorur ola 


quemadn vlu 
A wise 


work of the stars as the husbandman 


terre naturam” man assisteth 


the 
helpeth the nature of the soil. 

It does not concern men who are asleep 
in their beds, but it is very important to 


the traveller, whether the shines 


moon 
brightly or is obscured. It is not easy to 
of all the earth, 


when she commences to shine unobstruct- 


realize the serene joy 


edly, unless you have often been abroad 


nights. She seems 


alone in moonlight 


to be waging continual war with the 


Yet 


clouds to be her foes also. 


clouds in your behalf. we fancy tne 


She comes on 
magnifying her d ingers by her light, re- 
vealing, displaying them in all their huge- 
ness and blackness, — then suddenly casts 
them behind into the light concealed, and 
goes her way triumphant through a small 
space of clear sky. 

In short, the moon traversing, or ap- 
pearing to traverse, the small clouds wl 
lie in her 


way, now obscured by them, 


now easily dissipating and shining through 
them, makes the drama of the moonlight 
night to all watchers and night-travell 

Sailors speak of it as the moon eating up 


moon all alone, except for his sympathy, 


the clouds. traveller all alone, the 
over oming with incessant victory whole 
clouds above the forests and 
and hills. When she is obscured, 


sympathizes with her that he could 


squadrons of 
lakes 
he s 
whip a dog for her re 
When she 

; 


extent in the heavens, and 


f, as Indians do. 
enters on a clear field of creat 
2° } 

shines unob- 
she 


structedly, he is glad. And when 
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has fought her way through all l- 


the squad 
. i. 2 P ide atuctta tu 5 
ron of her foes, and rides majestic In a 


clear sky unscathed, and there are no 


more obstructions in her path, he 
aie 
} 


11s 


any 

i ill fid ly . 
cheerfully and confidently pursues 
way, and rejoices in his heart, and the 
cricket also seems to ¢ <press joy in its 
song. 


How i! 


supportable would be the days, 


with its dews and d irkness, 


» the drooping 


world i he ade be rin to cvather 


instincts are 


around 


aroust forth from our 


lairs, itants of the jungle, 
ooding 
ughts which are the 
» intellect. 
Richter says, that “ the earth is every 
day overspread with the veil of night for 


the 


darkened, namely, th: 


same reason as the cages of birds are 


ay the more 


harmonies 


idily apprehend th« 


ught in the hush and quiet of dark- 


Thoughts which day turns into 


and l 


mist stand abo 
and flames ; 
column which fluctuates above t 
of Vesuvius in the daytime 
pillar of cloud, but by nig 
fire.” 


There are nights in this climate of such 


serene and majestic beauty, so medicinal 
and fertilizing to the spirit, that methinks 
nature would not 

) perl 


24° . ° 
to ODilVION, and } haps there 1s 


devote them 


a sensitive 
no man 
but would be better and wiser for spend- 


ing them out of doors, though he should 
sleep all the next day to pay tor it, 


should sleep an Endymion sleep, as the 
ancients expressed it, 


the 


—nights which 
pithet ambrosial, 


warrant Grecian « 


; ae feats came ee 
when, as in the land of Beulah, the at- 
mosphere is charged with dewy fragrance, 


} 


and with music, and we take yur repose 


and have our dreams awake, — when the 


moon, not secondary to the sun, 


rives us | 
Void of its flame, and sl 


Now through the 


assin 
st OD, 
sublime.” 


Now up the pure cerulean rides 


November, 


L 


Diana still hunts in the New-England 


“In heaven queen she is among the spheres; 


She, mistress-like, makes all thi 


pure; 
bears; 


oft change 


tv in her 


fair endure. 


Beauty 


+ 


h his chariot 


stars down slid 


her t 


her is Virtue’s perfect image cast. 


virtues of the 


The Hindoos compare the moon to a 
being who has reached the last 


saintly 
stage ol bodily existence. 


Great restorer of antiq 
chanter! In a mild night, wl 
vest or hunter’s moon shines 


} } 
ediy, the 


nouses in our villa 


architect they may have had by da 
knowledge only 


is tl 


a,master. The village 
en as wild as the for New 
old thin ‘s 


are confounded. I know 
not whether I am sitting on tl ruins of 


. . ‘ , 
the material ¥ *h is to 
‘Ww one. 

° ‘eee. Sa : 

lnpartiai tear 


opinions, 


crude ] 


. ons 
none; she will 


const rvative. 


knowk dge 


more dusky in ordinary ni¢ 
mind’s habitual atmosph re, 
sht j 


mooniugn 


as bright as our 
are. 


minated moments 


“In such a ni t me abr 


Of what significance the light of day 
inwi rr 


veil of 


if it is not the reflection of an 


dawn ? — to what purpose is the 
night withdrawn, if the morning reveals 
nothing to the soul? It is ore ly gar- 
ish and o] ring. 


When 


Sun, exclaims, — 


Ossian, in his address to the 


“ Where has darkness its dwelling ? 
Where 
When thou quickly followest their steps, 
Pursuing them like a hunter in the sky, — 


is the cavernous home of the stars, 
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Nevertheless, even by night the sky is 


we blue, and not black ; for we see through 
the shadow of the earth into the distant 


atmosphere of day, where the sunbeams 


rhou cl : , 

They descending on barren mountains ? 
who does not in his thought accompany 
the stars to their “cavernous home, 


>“ de- 
are revelling. 


scending ” 


with them “on barren moun- 


tains 


ANDANTE. 


BEETHOVEN’S SIXTH SYMPHONY 


» warring of the years, 


SOUNDING 
Over their stret« f toils and pains and fears, 


Comes the 


That ancient voice again. 


well-loved refrain, 


Sweeter than when beside the river’s marge 
We lay and watched, like Innocence at large, 
ceful waters flow, 


ic now. 


1e chan 


agg. 
eaks this brave mus 


Tender as sunlight upon childhood’s head, 


Serene as moonlight upon childhood’s bed, 
Comes the remembered powe r 


Of that forgotten hour. 


The little brook with merry voice and low, 

The gentle ripples rippling far below, 
Talked with no idle voice, 

Though idling were their cl 


10ice. 


Now through the tumult and the pride of life, 
Gentler, yet firmly soothing all its strife, 
Nature draws near once more, 


And knocks at the world’s door. 


She walks within her wild, harmonious maze, 
Evolving melodies from doubt and haze, 
And leaves us freed from care, 


Like children standing there. 





The Brothers. 


THE 


Doctor FRANCK came in as I sat 
sewing up the rents in an old shirt, that 
New 
shirts were needed for the living, and 


} 


iress 


Tom might go tidily to his grave. 


there was no wife or mother to *« 
him handsome when he went to meet the 
Lord,” as one woman said, describing the 


+ 
1O 


fine funeral she had pinched herself 
give her son. 

“* Miss Dane, I ’m in a quandary,” be- 
gan the Doctor, with that expression of 
countenance which says as plainly as 
to ask a favor, but I 


wish you ’d save me the trouble.” 


words, “I want 


“ Can I help you out of it ?” 

‘‘ Faith ! I don’t like to propose it, but 
you certainly can, if you please.” 

“ Then give it a name, I beg.” 

“ You see a Reb has just been brought 
in crazy with typhoid ; a bad case every 
way ; a drunken, rascally little captain 
somebody took the trouble to capt ire, but 

; 


whom nobody wants to take the trouble 


to cure. The wards are full, the ladies 
worked to death, and willing to be for 
our own boys, but rather slow to risk their 
lives for a Reb. Now you ’ve had the fe- 
ver, you like queer patients, your mate 


and I 


The fel- 


will see to your ward for a while, 
will find you a good attendant. 
low won’t last long, I fancy ; but he can’t 
die without some sort of care, you know. 
I’ve put him in the fourth story of the 
west wing, away from the rest. It is airy, 


quiet, and comfortable tl 


ere. I’m on that 
ward, and will do my best for you in ev ry 
way. Now, then, will you go?” 

of course I 
if not common charity ; for some of these 


people think that because I’m an aboli- 
I 


will, out of pr rversity, 


tionist I am also a heathen, and I should 
rather like to show them, that, thouch I 
cannot quite love my enemies, I am will- 
ing to take care of them.” 

I thoucht 


Bankes 
avout 


— Verv good ; you *d go; 


ion reminds. me 


and speaking of 


} 


that you can have a contraband for ser- 


vant, if you like. It is that fine mulatto 


| November, 


| 


BROTHERS. 


fellow who was found burying his Rebel 
master after the fight, and, being badly 
cut over the head, our boys brought him 
Will you have him ?” 


all means,—for I ’ll stand to my 


ak me. 


“ By 


guns on that point, as on the other ; these 
black boys are far more faithful and handy 
than some of the white scamps given me 
to serve, instead of being served by. But 
is this man well enough ?” 

“ Yes, for that sort of work, and I 
think "ll like 


been a handsome fellow before he got his 


you him. He must have 


face slashed ; not much darker than my- 
self; his master’s son, I dare say, and the 
white blood makes him rather high and 
haughty about some things. He was in 
a bad way when he came in, but vowed 
street rather than turn in 


fellows bel 


he ’d die in the 


with the black ow; so I put 


him up in the west wing, to be out of the 
way, and he’s seen to the captain all the 


morning. When can you go up? 
** As soon as Tom is laid out, Skinner 
moved, Haywood washed, Marble dress- 
ed, Charley 
Upham laid down, and the whole forty 
fed.” 
We 


was on his way to the 


rubbed, Downs taken up, 


both lauched, though the Doctor 
dead-house and I 
But 


pital one learns that cheerfulness is one’s 


held a shroud on my lap. in a hos- 


} ¢ 


for, in an atmosphere of 


salvation ; fi suffer- 

ine and death, heaviness of heart would 

soon paralyze usefulness of hand, if the 
I ) 


blessed onft of smiles had be en dk nied us. 


; 
] 


In an hour I took possession of my new 


charge, finding a dis ipate d-looking 


of nineteen or twenty raving 

tary little room, with no one near 
the contraband in the 
Feeling decidedly 
black 


membering the 


room 
more int 
in the whi 


Doctor’s hin 


man than 


ing “high and y; 
ively at him as I scattered 
lime about the 


and settle 


room to purif\ 
d matters to suit mvself. 





Br 


but never 
All colored 
if 


seen many contrabands, one 


so attractive as this. men 


are called ‘“ boys,” their heads 


even 
are white; this boy was five-and-twenty 
least, strong -limbed 
had tl { 


at st and manly, and 


who never had been 


} 


n oppressiv e 


one 
cowed by al 


labor. 


ing nothing ; 
per any- 

nn 

1 


indao- 


} ] . 
neeKk, Wav- 


e passionate 


} r 
them a 


med 
mea 


thinking 


noi spoke, 


is Was some thing 


man was 


some 


eeme d to see ¢ 


ancy recorded on the w: 


lank tome. I wondered if it were 
some deep wrong or sorrow, kept ‘ 


memory < tent if he 


od for t 


been fai 


nd impotent regret; 


nourn- 
he dead master to whom he had 
liberty 


] end; or if t 


half 


to the 
"2 robbed of 
vy the know! 

ir to him still laneuished in the 
1 My 


i. 
} 
} 


thfu 


he 
its sweet- 
edge that some one near 
rom which he had escapec 
quite warmed to hi ] 
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ol! 


I wanted to know and comf 
foll 


‘t him; and, 


owing the impulse of the moment, I 


went in and touched him on the shoul- 
der. 
' 


1 
} 
I 


ied and the 


Freedom was too new a 


In an instant the man vanis 
slave apy 


peared. 
I 


boon to have wrought its blessed change 
vet, and as he started up, with his hand 
his temple and an obsequious “ Ye 

” any romance that had gather 
ed away, li ] 


] 


aving the sa 
bef 


ng guise 


manhood seem to die 


) 


the comeliness that first 


for, 


wound 


turned, I saw 
had laid 


Being partly 1] 


as he 
that 


open 
1 


and forehead. 


it was no longer 


ban t 
47 } t 


with str ti 


‘ollections of the scene 


associated 


in my mind 
ir had b 
was nearly closed ; 


so distorted, and the 


shorn 


en 
and one eye 
uel sabre-cut 

"ac e, that. 
al 


C 
that portion ( 
I saw I felt a 


*n suddenly reversed, 


it, s 
wnat 
showing me 


of 


human 
hel A 


as 
re striking type suf 


nd wrong than Mi 


19 
welos 


nze prisoner. By one of those inexpli 


processes that often teach us how 
understand ourselves, 


] 
A, 


my pur- 


was suddenly changed, and though 


nt t 


in to offer comfort as a friend, I 


ly gave an order as a mistress. 
ill you open these windows ? this 
aie ° 


He obeys 


urged up the unruly sash, the handsome 


man more alr. 


1 he 
1 ne 


at once, and, as slowly 


was again turned toward me, and 
in I was possessed by my first am 


pre sion so strongly that I involuntari! 


uid 


‘“« Thank you, Sir. 


) 


Perhaps it was fancy, but I th: 
in the look of mingled surprise 


that | 

something like reproach which he 
there 

pleasure. 


i 


me was also a trace of grateful 


But he said, in that tone of 
spiritless humility these poor souls learn 
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“T a’n’t 
contraband.” 
“ Yes, I know it; 


1 free man, a 


you.” ned ideas of | 
He liked t) face shone, he squa ld never do; I shou 


ed his shoulders, his head, and look- found it as easy to call the chaplain “ G 


ed me full in the » with a bris as my tragical-looking contraband by a 


Thank ye, |] "am; anything ) itle tr y associated with the tail 
to do fer yer 

Doctor Franck thought you would 
. 


: ; ; 
ielp me with this man, as these are many 


patients and few nurses ndants. 
Have you had the fever 
“ No, Ma’am.” ur masters’ 1 l 
“ They sl . hough ha ’s dead. and I won’t have 
en they put tg 
rs should not 
you moved.” 
] l a sudd 


- 
ute man, 


aie 
italty 

rame of this o! 

had been none of 


¢ from ther 
hen: 1S¢ ious lips ; since 
ithan my lazy Jack. Bu more than o bert authoritatively 
I trong en , ilene vhen my gentler hushings 

“% T cuess I ’Il do, Ma’am.” re of vail, and blasphemous wan- 
He spoke with ¢ ssive sort of acqui- leril - ribald camp- songs made my 
escence,—as if it di yt muck r heeks burn and Robert’s face assume an 
if he were not able, ar c : wouk aspect of disgust. The captain was a 


particularly rejoice, if he were. gentleman in the world’s eye, but the 
* Yes, I think vou will what name ontraband was the gentleman in mine; 
shall I call you ?” vi fanatic, and that accounts for 
** Bob, Ma’am.” ch « ‘ f taste I never 
Every woman has her pet whim; one asked 
of mine was to teach the men self-respect somewhere there was a spot still too sore 
: 


by treating them respectfully. Tom, to bear the lightest touch ; but, from his 





rry 


Lhe 


Nney 


manner, and intelligence, I in- 


ferred that his color had procured for him 
advantages within the reach of a 
Si- 


1 ‘ 
haste 


the few 


quick - witted, kindly treated slave. | 


but 
and thoughtful, but most ser- yet,” 
e, was my contraband ; glad of the 


rave, 
1 one of 


ks I brought him, faithful in the per- 
“1 to him, 


ga 
f the duties I assig er to light 


grateful for the friendliness I could not 
Often I 


the clocks 


I amused 


as 


but feel and show toward him. 
longed to ask what purpose was so visibly 
i tily deep- 
l ) 


and 


ire, 
} 


ltering his aspect with such d 


aivering 
But I nev 


gloom. r dared, 


ze had eith 


ning 
r time or desire to pry 
cimen of one 


Ve” 


this sp 


ivalrous “ F. F 


would be well fox 
ral watcinm 

h captain, as it ry 

Although the g 

nights | 


iad been spent 


ceding 
I offered to remair “to 


ination in the 


“s( 
trange fasc se 
Careiess 


fi 


‘sS one 


rende1 
us ol 


nconsce1ou 


l. 


he had 
t,” and th 


thos 


h hitherto had gone 


i I, . seen 


ialumMy Moist 


lity and wrath, til 


va 


offered to send him on to safer quarters 


said, ‘* No, thank yer, Sir, not 
hen had vone away toi ill into 


e black moods of his, which be- 


n to disturb me, because I had no pow- 


As I sat listening to 


en them. 
from the ste« pl s all about us, 


myself with planning Robert’s 
I often did my. own, and had 


a generous hat 


him 
‘rewith to play this g 


so 


when a harsh, cho 


ee a 
ptair I 
| to have gifted him with mo- 


stre neth. 
ollowing tl 


— for his face was damp wit 


ure, and his frame shak- 


‘yous tremor that so often 
His dull ey 

iting with a bewildered look of 

1 he broke out 


nel 


fixed upon 


+] 


sali 


! ; damn } i 


zapes, I 


he ¢ aptain’s head, a 


hard stool to b g 
lay with his hot, hagg 


ined toward me, filling the air with his 
poisonous breath, and fe bly muttering, 
ind tongue so pare hed that the 

peech would have been difficult 
rstand. Robert was stretched on 
in the inner room, the door of 
tood ajar, that a fresh draught 
the 


H 


Sl 


fir n window might carry 
fever-fumes away through mine. I could 


Is Op 
I 


oi 
rht- ‘ 


» along, dark figure, with the li: 
if I 


of a face, and, having little else 
ing 


to do just then, I fell to thinking of this 
i aband, who evidently prized 


ontr saw 


Curious ¢ itr 


10u 


failure, I 


ig speech a : 
tune that had oft 


n 


im like this; but hardly I 


ntle patience smile on pain,” 


1en he clutched me by 
lil 


st, W hispering l1Ke 


w ] 


one 


used to sing 


never would to me. 
I ’d whip the Devil out of her, and 
but you know before she cut 


’d haunt me, 


her 
uid she and 


pointed behind me with an 


aspect 


ich pale dismay, that I involuntarily 


1 > my shoulder and started as 


ble ghost ; for, peer- 


lanced over 


had seen a verita 
from the gloom of that inner room, I 


a shadowy face, with dark hair all 
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about it, and a glimpse of scarlet at the 
that it 
his bed’s- 


yped in a gray army - blanket, 


throat. An instant showed me 


was only Robert leaning from 
foot, wra} 
i oo) 
with his red shirt just visible above it, 


long hair disordered by sleep. 


a strange expression was on 


The unmarred side 


and his 


But what 


his face! was to- 


motionless as when 


ward m 

I first observ 

but more 
were like who listened 


apart one 


every sense, and his whole aspect 
me of a hound to which 


some 


ot unsuspect- 


I 


thinking th: 
probably his last. 


T ! ived ‘ ] 


gone, his 


re ithing was more 


healer, had descendec 


Sleep, 
or take him gently away. Doctor Franck 


looked in at midnight, bade me keep all 


cool and quiet, and not fail to administer 
a certain draught as soon as the captain 
laid 
uncomiort bly folded 
fancied I 
about to perform one of the fi 
} 


renders 


W oke. 
he id on 
on the 


Very much relieved, I my 
my arms, 
little table, and was 
ats which 


practice possible, — “ sleeping 
a half- 


but 


with one eve open,” as we say 
and-half doze, for all sleep 


that of hearing ; e faintest murmur, 


Si h, or motion will and vive 


o 
one back one’s wits n rightened by 
the brief permission to “stand at ease.” 
On this night, the experiment was a fail- 
ure, for previous vigils, confinement, and 
much care had rendered naps a danger- 
ous indulgence. Having roused half a 
dozen times in an hour to find all quiet, 
I dropped my heavy head on my arms, 
and, drowsily resolving to look up again 


in fifteen minutes, fell fast asleep. 
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The striking of a deep - voiced clock 
“ That is 


thought I, but, to my dismay, two mort 


woke me with a start. one,” 
strokes followed ; and in remorseful haste 
I sprang up to see what harm-my long 
put 
} y* 


seat, and held me there. 


oblivion had done. A strong hand 


me b u k into my 
It was Robert. The instant my eye 
began to beat, and al 


his my heart 
my nerves tingled that electric fla 
foretells a that we 
He was very pale, hi 


: 
both eves fi 


the wo inc 


open 


now, 


more sinistet 
below. Bu 
voice quiet, 

“ Sit still, Ma’ar 


even scare 


waked too soon.” 


ro, R y»ber 
I must 
Ma’am, y 


Let Ine 
stirring, 
“No, 
Look her 
Holding me with one hand, w 
other he to 


left the dr 


» glass in which I had 
and showed me it was 
mpty. 

‘ Has he taken it?” I; 


more bewilders 


“ Because 


Impossible to doubt the truth of that ; 


his whole face showed it, as he spoke 


launched a 


fiery glance at the unconscious captain 


through his set teeth, and 
I could only hold my breath and stare 
blankly at him, wondering what mad act 
was coming next. I suppose I shook and 
turned white, as women have a foolish 
habit of doing when sudden danger daunts 
them; for Robert released my arm, sat 
down upon the bedside just in front of 
me, and said, with the ominous quietude 
that made me cold to see and 
“Don’t yer be frightened, 


don’t try to run away, fi 


Ma’am : 
‘r the door ’s 
locked an’ the key in my pocket ; don’t 


yer cry out, fer yer ’d have to scream a 





The 


d on yer mouth, 
>To" 
al 
iat I’m goin’ to do.” 
he 


sudden, violent way, and 


“Lord help us! has taken the 


ver in @& me 


is out of his head. I must humor him till 
which 


some one comes 


* in pursuance of 


swift determination, I tried to 


Se site 
ay, quit 


composedly, — 
I ) 

‘* T will be still and hear you ; but open 
Why did you shut it ?” 
‘IT ’m sorry I can’t do it, Ma’am; but 

j , or call, if I did, F 4 I’m 


I shut it to make yer 


wih LOW. 


would do it quic] 
I could do.” 


moved, and feebl 
r!” Instinctively I 
it to him, but the heavy hand 


pon my shoulder, 


rose 


and in the 
ded tone Robert sa 


r went with the physic ; let 
vo to him! he ’ll die with- 


shall; — don’t yer inter- 
ase, Ma’am.” 
3 quiet tone 


, 1 saw murder 


and respect- 
in his eyes, and 
fear ; yet the fear ex 
hardly knowing what I 

Ie 


hands that 


Lihat had seizt l 
shall not kill him! it is 
Why do 


? He is not your master ?’ 


\ helpless man. 

him 

‘He ’s my brother.” 
that ar 


swer from head to foot, 


“<1 to fathom what was coming, 
ience vague, but unmistaka- 


appeal was left to me, and | 


Do 


acces- 


, tell me what it means ? 


mit a crime and make me 

lhere is a better way of right- 

¢ wrong than by violence ;—let me 
help you find it.” 

My voice trembled as I spoke, and 

urd frichtened flutter of 

so did he, and if any little act Gf 


had ever won affection or respect 


the my 


im, the memory of it served me 
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down, and seemed to 


whatever 


He 


» question to himself; 


then. looked 
he answer was in my favor, for 


when his eyes rose again, they wer 


gloomy, 


but not desperate. 

“T will 
thi 
I'll 
ust; if He don’t, I shall.” 


as Oh, no! remember, he is your broth- 


tell but mind, 


s no < 


you, Ma’am; 
e 


mak« ference ; the boy is mine 


vive the Lord a chance to take him 


sed 


my lips, for a black frown gathered on 


An unwise speech ; I felt it as it pa 


Robert’s face, and his strong hands closed 
an ugly sort of grip. But he did 
not touch the poor soul gasping there be- 


hind him, and seemed content to let the 
low suffocation of that stifling room end 
his frail life. 

‘I’m not like to forget that, Ma’am, 
’ve been thinkin’ of it all this 
I knew him when they fetched 


when I 
— 
week. 


him in, an’ would ’a’ done it long "fore 
this, but I wanted to ask where Lucy 


was; he knows, —he told to-night, —an’ 
now he ’s done for.” 
‘* Who is Lucy ?’ 


intent on keeping his mind busy with any 


I asked hurriedly, 


thought but murder. 

With one of the swift transitions of a 
mixed temperament like this, at my ques- 
tion Robert’s deep eyes filled, the clench- 
] } 


ed hands were spre | before his lace, and 


T 
I 
all I heard were the 

= My wife, — he 


broken words, 
took her ’’ —— 

In that instant every thought of fea 
was swallowed up in burning indignation 
for the wrong, and a perfect passion o 
pity for the desperate man so tempted to 
avenge an injury for which there seemed 


He w 


or contraband, no drop 


as no longer 


of black 


no redress but this. 
slave 
blood marred him in my sight, but an in- 
finite compassion yearned to save, to help, 
to comfort him. Words seemed so pow- 
erless I offered none, only put my hand 
on his poor head, wounded, homeless, 


bowed down with grief for which I had 


no cure, and softly smoothed the long 
neglected hair, pitifully wondering the 
while where was the wife who must have 


loved this tender-hearted man so well. 





The 


ap ain moant d again, and faintly 

ut I never stirred. 
t then I hated him 
thinki of a sister 
Robert look 


is eyes were dry again, his mouth 


nig’ « ould hate. 
w that, said, “ ll me 
or §) hy is a 
vi ve, the pi yudest stoop to 
father, —I might 
I warn’t ashamed of both of 
father died two years ago, an’ 
us all to M irster Ned, that ’s him 
n then. He alw Lys hated 
» like old Marster > he don’t, 


ight skin hair. Ol 


ilis 


d Mars- 
specially, 
7 


} 
vou 


plantation 
there in South ¢ 


liked her. 


dow n 


found I 


er ' : ' 
both of He sent my old mothe 
Georg 


Lucy, 


be used up in his rice-swamp in 
he found me w ith 
though young 


him on my knees, an 


he would n’t have 


no mercy; he 
her back, an’ — took her, Ma’am.” 
* Oh! what did yor ( ” I cried, hot 


Lalnlacs 
Hie Ipc 


with 
y ' . 
How tne mans ou 
blood flaming up into his fa 
ened the tones of his impetu 
his arm across 
h a terribly expressive 


murdered him, an’ to-night 


came next 
He 
it 


hit 
white 


gave me a look that show: 


1 have felt a deeper 


| 
radation in remembering and confessing 


man coul 


these last acts of brotherly oppression. 


“They whipped me till I could n’t 


stand, an’ then they sold me further 


South. Yer thought I was a white man 


once ;— lox k he re!” 


With 


shirt from neck to waist, and on his strong 


a sudden wrench he tore the 
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. . . 
brown shoulders showed me furrows deep- 


} 


ly ploughed, wounds which, though heal- 


ed, were ghastlier to me than any in that 
house. I could not speak to him, and, 
with the pathetic dignity a oat grief 
lends the humblest sufferer, he ended his 
brief tragedy by simply saying, — 
“ That ’s all, Ma’am. I’ve never 


never shall in this 


seen 
her since, an’ now I 
world, — maybe not in t’ other.” 
it, Rob rt, 

i as wandering when he said 

se sad things; perhaps he will 


I Don’t despair ; 


why think her dead ? 


retract 


} } 
them when he 1s sane. 


} 
! 


[ guess 
; . 
» bear that 


I told 


vement, bi 
sore 


heart, the devil that lurks in every 


strong man’s blood leaped up; he 


I 
s throat, and, 


put 
his hand upon his brother’ 


watching the white face before him, 
tered low between his teeth, — 


I’m lettin’ him go too easy; there ’s 


no pain in this; 
| 
wish he knew me. Marster Ned! it ’s 


Bob ; 


From the captain’s lips ther 


we a’n’t even yet. I 


where ’s Lucy ? 


nd nothing I 


long faint si 
: eyelids showed that 


inge stillness filled the room a: 


er brother held the younger’s ] 


} } 


in his hand, while wave 


tween a dim hope and a deadi 
aos 


’ 
the whirl! oi 


y 
thoughts that went on in my 


brain, only one was clear enough to act 
upon. I must prev ent murder, if I could 
— but how? What could I do up there 
alone, locked in with a dying man and a 
unatic ?—for any mind yielded utterly to 
any unrighteous impulse is mad while the 
impulse rules it. Strength I had not, nor 
much courage, neither time nor wit for 
@tratagem, and chance only could bring 
me help before it was too late. ut one 


weapon I possessed, — a tongue, — often 
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st defence ; and sympathy, 


I gave me power to 
What I said Heaven only knows, 
it surely Heaven helped me; words 


rned on my lips, tears streamed 


than fear, 


from 


my eyes, and some good angel prompted 


me to use the one name that had power 
to arrest my hearer’s hand and touch his 
at that moment I heartily be- 

lived, and th 

ed in him a like belief. 


1 with tl ] 


» . . , 
stened v h the lowering look of 


( 


n whom brute instinct was sovereign 
‘ “ , : 
a look that makes the 


He wa 


, outra 


ho- 


, unt 1ught, 


had few joys 


outcast 


for him; the 


him no nonors, no 


love. What future 


mar ? and why should he deny 


10m, Cl 
have felt 
have 
1, a hu 


man long- 


would not 
if Should I reproachet 
>a human anguish, 
eft him from the 


? Who had 


| 
, all now | 


» men masters uf 
1 nearer heaven ? 
the beauty of for- 


evout submission ? 


, for he was no saintly 


’ and Slavery’s black shad- 


1) +} 
en aii the wt 


~~ 


] 


alties, of judgments, and tl 


law? What did he 
cy that should temper 
, when every law, human 


1d been broken on his hearth- 


I have tried to touch him’ 


filial duty, to brotherly 
his appeals been an- 


How had 

? What memories had father and 
er stored up in his heart to plead 
No, — all thes 


ces, these associations, would have proved 


for either now ? influen- 


wors 


than useless, had I been calm enough 


to try them. I was not; but instinct, 


7 7 
subtler than reason, showed me the one 


591 


safe clue by which to lead this troul 


soul from the labyrinth in which it grop« 


When I paused, 


less, Robert turned to me, asking, as if 
. 
| 


i 


1 41 
breati 


and nearly fell. 
juman assurances could strengthen his 
faith in Divine Omnipotence, — 

“Do you believe, if I let Marster Ned 
live, the Lord will give me back my Lu- 
cy?” 

* As surely as there is a Lord, you will 
find her here or in the beautiful hereaf- 
ter, where there is no black or white, no 
master and no slave.” 


He took his 


, lifted his eyes from my face to the 


hand from his brother’s 


ky be yond, as if searching for that 

lessed country, than the 

North. 

hour before the dawn ! 
“ 


above, no 1 


happier even 
aa 


happy Alas, it was the darkest 
there was no stai 
eht below but the pale glin 
mer of the lan p that showed the brothe1 
who had made him desolate. Like a blind 
man who believes there is a sun, yet can- 
not see it, he shook his head, let his arms 
drop nervelessly upon his knees, and sat 
there dumbly asking that question whict 
many a soul whose faith is firmer fixed 
than his has asked in hours less dark than 


this, —‘* Where is God?” 


had turned, and strenuously tried to keep 


I saw the tick 


this rudderless life-boat from slipping back 
into the whirlpool wherein it had been so 
nearly lost. 

‘“‘] have listened to you, Robert; nov 
heed what I 


hear me, and say, because 


my heart is full of pity for you, full of 
hope for your future, and a de sire to hel; 
now. I want 
1 


you you to go away from 


here, from the temptation of this place, 


You 


have conquered yourself once, and I hon- 


and the sad thoughts that haunt it. 


or you for it, because, the harder the bat- 
; but it is 


safer to put a greater distance betwee 


tle, the more glorious the victory 
you and this man. I will write you let 


ters, give 


you money, and send you to 
good old Massachusetts to begin your new 
life a freeman, — yes, and a happy man ; 
for when the captain is himself again, I 
will learn where Lucy is, and move heav- 
en and earth to find and give her back to 


you. Will you do this, Robert ? ” 





The 


’ } } 
SsioWiv, the answer Came; 
i Viv, i ih i ine, 


7? ve "y 
for the purpose of a week, perhaps a year, 
was hard to relinquish in an hour. 

“Yes, Ma’am, I will.” 
*“ Good! 


you, and [ll work for you with all my 


Now you are the man I thought 

heart. You need sleep, my poor fellow ; 
and try to forget. The captain is 

ill alive, and as yet you are spared that 
No, don’t look there; I ’ll care-for 

Robert, for Li 

Thank Heave n for i 


love ! when 


um Come, 


for all other.means of sa 
tion failed, a spark of this vital fir 
n’s iron will until 


hand could bend it. He let me take 
he key, let me draw hi 


ened the m 4 womal 
him t 
lead him to the solitude 


lin LU bali l I< 


and 


was the most hea 
Once in his little room, he 


his bed and lay there as if spent with the 
li of his life. d the 


loor, and 


irpest conti I slippe 
] | 


unlock et 


7 li 
Lead 


now ves cure 

When the sun came up as 

shone only up yn hap A) home 
y uy PP) 


Robert. 


he murmur of 


ent to 


1 reverent hus! if he silence that 
good man were ministering to soul as well 


When he 


arted he took 


iss sense. 


‘} 
Robert with him, 
hould g 


} 
% Delore we 


ey rv 
‘t him ol as soon ; 
met again. 
Nothing more 


lay; another 


was seen 
surgeon came 
uptain, and another attendant « 


I tried to rest, 


ime 
fill the empty place. 
ould not, with the thought of poor Lucy 

ing at my heart, and was soon back 
it my post again, anxiously hoping that 
my contraband had not been too hastily 
Just 


came a tap, and, opening, I saw Robert 


spirited aw Ly. as night fell there 
literally ‘* clothed and in his right mind.” 


The Doctor had replaced the ragged suit 


ry , 
brothers. 


} 


garments, and no trace of that 


with tidy 
tempestuous night remained but deeper 
lines upon the forehead and the docile 


He did not 


offer me his 


look of a repentant child. 
cross the threshold, 
hand,— only took off his cap, saying, 
with a traitorous falter in his voice, — 


‘God bless you, Ma’am! I’m goin’.” 
I put out both my hands, and held his 
fast. 
“ Good bye, Robert ! 


} 


wnen 


gfooud 


Keep up 
I come home to Massa- 


meet in a happier place 


ready, quite 
journey ?” 

the Doctor ’s fix- 

ed everything ; ’ with a friend 


ht, an’ I’m 


of his; my papers ai 


as happy as I can be till I find” 


He stopped there ; then went on, with 


a glance into the room, — 
I did n’t do it, an’ I thank 
inderin’ 


’m afraid I 


me, — thank 


hate him 


and so did I; for 
f ours cannot tur 
. 
t me ed trost ar 
ipen and make them 
arvest-home. Wi 
ind, I put my poor 
and, 


in little boc k, I wave 


remembering 


him mine, on whose dark cover whitely 


shone the Virgin Mother and the (¢ 
the erand history of whose life the 
The mone 


rt’s pocket witl 


contained. went into Rob- 


ful murmur, the 


om witha long look and 


book into his bo 
a tremulous — 

‘“‘T never saw my baby, Ma’am.” 

I broke down then; and though my 
“eyes were too dim to see, I felt the touch 
of lips upon my hands, heard the sound 
of departing feet, and knew my contra- 


band was gone. 


When one feels an intense dislike, the 


less one says about the subject of it the 
better; therefore I shall merely record 
that the captain lived, —in time was 


exchanged; and that, whoever the other 





Ul 


his oc¢ 


uirfax, where 
Vic 
1: . ” 
Miss Dane. 


illed hersel 


this went 


ormed th 


nonument but t 


consecrates 


L had fulfilled 


as 


] 


urrea, 
Re be rt; 


ered strength of memory 


ior soon 


as 
answer trustworthy, 
t any circumlocution, — 


ry, sur} 


9” 


to be.ar rised, 


ans wered, — 


straightway 


. 7 7 
f, when you sold 


of that black 


” 


did you know that ? 
‘ssion half-re- 


I 


pre 


umazed ; but Was Satis- 


wol 


10 more. 
I Robert, waiting 
waite 


T 
it 


Tacner; but we 
i our Fi 


; : 
nights 


ll] how 


leepless nights, 
d a march under the 


| ht fell, 


Covernor 


ent that went ir 


o out havin: 


came 
tured, killed, 


aving their young come- 
buried, like a chief of ear- 


1ard around 
] 


ne 


11 a 
with his body 


il to the death. Surely, t 


» honor, and the wide grave 


he 


heroism that 


ing 
dic 
soul answer 


‘ Lord, 


ner 


down; and through 


‘ olored race 


woul 


l 
Id 
ld 


wou 


} 


ed the wounded o 


Feel 


I 
I ll to work on board the hosp 
in Hilton-Head harbor. The 
most familiar, and yet strange ; 
J me from the pal- 


fight was fought 


} 


n 


it in our sight ; 
t st see through 


held him neart 
; bl . in a 

1 noble victory in the seem- 
ly, God’s bene- 


V 
} 


1s bestowed, when this loyal 
l, called the 
I, with tl 


me ! 


tion 
» roll. 
am e brothers 


here 
h: 


ist given 


must show how well that 
ht; for though Fort Wag- 


udice is 


future 


+] 


Stl LIC 


defies us, pul prej 
h the ca 


nhood of the 


] nnon - smoke 


nis he ma 


cht 


not in many e 
I wins many hearts thz 


not 


not hitherto believe. 
ws came thi 


re was none 


the r 
aching contrabands, the new wé 


} 


taken to nurs 


up, and go 
as my dusky flock so pr 
he Fifty 


more satisfaction, as 


OVS, 


¢ 


ne 
1 


1} 
han if dressing for the President’s | 


ny big apron and turned up mj 


ev 


fe tal-ship 
s( was 


ene 
for only 


dark fades looked up at 


ly laid along the 


7 
( 


= 2 a 
so thick 


t Yanl 


mv Ket 


accen 
voices Callil 


‘answering my 


ced my way down the lon 


and banda 
1 t] 


1 , 
line I $ i 


and wan, 
him but for t 
That side lay uppermost, an 


but 


i canugn 


t my 
even then I doubted, 


at 

h an awful change has 
the ticke 
“ Robert Dane.” 


suc e upon him, 
when, turning to just above his 
head, I saw the 


nam¢ 
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both assured and touched me, for, 
name, I 
I longed 


how he 


remembering that he had no 
knew that he 
for him to p ) e, to tell 
had fared since ost sight of him, 


let me perform som¢ 


had taken mine. 


and 
little service for him 
in return for many he had done for me ; 
but he seemed asleep ; and as I stood re- 
li ‘ange night again, a bright 


ing th 
» be * . 

“xt him soitly waving an 
old fan across both beds, looked up and 
said, — 
snow him, Ma’am ? ” 


Do you?” 


d any mor 
’s been a slave o1 


1") 


k half so much | 


not; for 
lack as the ace of sy 
dy specimen, the knave of clubs woul 
perhaps be a fitter repres i 
| 


+} el } } 
tl aark 


freeman look 


[ November, 


slave with the pitiful, vet puzzled cxpres- 
sion I have so often seen on the faces of 
our wisest men, when this ta 


tion of Slavery 


presents 1 
be cut or patiently undone. 

** Tell me what you know of 
for, even if he were awake, hi 
to talk.” 


i till I joined the 


much out 


of fell r, 


but i at he Re 


say he was the fust man of us that enlist- 


anythin Some 


ed; I know he fretted till we off, 
an’ when we pit hed into old Wagener, 
he foucht like the Devil. 
“Were you with him n he 
unded ? How was it 3 
“ Yes, Ma’am. There was somethin’ 
: ° . . . 


” 


was 


peared to 


ul the boy fi 
ha wh Dp, as if the 
| 


iat stirring 


moment came 
"11 


irr pre 


ten put, and 
I 


seldom fail 
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rs off, when they git 

I was bound to let d iylight into one 
ust, an’ I did. Hope he lik- 

did, and I 
Now go on 


’ 


nt that 
1 in the least. 


t, for I should be at 


you 


= 
WOrk. 


was yell 
Just where we were, 
licer was wavin’ his 
Dane 

ie by; 


ip, an’ 


men 5 


* ~D 
beau- 
I scrabbled 


s quick as I could, but was only up 
| I 


in one. 


e him git the sword strai 


the ditch. 


in time to s« 
fhyyrnar } 
throt 


drop into 


: m i I 
You need n’t ask what I did next, Ma’am, 
for I don’t quite know myself; all I ’m 
clear about is, that I managed somehow 

Reb into the fort as dead as 


} 


ld of Dane, an’ | ing him 


we said we went 


ie ; he said he went in to 
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I had been intently watching the ex- 
cited speaker ; but as he regretfully add- 
ed those last words I turned again, and 


Robert’s eyes met mine, — those 


melan- 
choly eyes, so full of an intelligence that 
proved he had heard, rem mil ere d, and 
reflected with that preternatural power 
which often outlives all other faculti 
He knew me, yet gave no greeting ; 
glad to see a woman’s face 

smile wherewith to welcome i 

he was dying, yet uttered no farewell. 


He 


turn or linger now ; departing thought, 


was too far across the river to re- 


stre breath, were spent in one grate- 
ful look, one murmur of submission to tl 


His lips 


to them, a whisper 


last pang he could ever feel. 
moved, and, bending 
chilled my cheek, as it shaped the brol- 
en words, — 

‘*] would have done i 
er so, —I ’m satisfied.” 
Ah! well he might be,—for, as he turt 

i from the shadow of the life 

that was, the sunshine of t! ife to be 


touched it with a beautiful content, and 


in the drawing of a breath my contra- 
band found wife and home, eternal liber- 


ty and God. 


IN THE TOWN 


BOSTON. — ConcLupDEb.* 


panic,” 
in in London to Dr. Coo 


I } . ] 


ynstant 


‘since 


ops into Bo 


lated in the 


Atlantic Month- 


1862; and the number for the 


The people were indignant at the in- 


ind the crown 


licials were art it and goading; but 


so wise and forbearing were the popul } 
for ten months, from Oc- 
1769, 


cause from the 


leaders, that, 


tober, 1768, d t, no detri- 


ment came to their 


ness of mobs or the insolence of soldiers. 


The Loyalists, in this public order, saw 
. S * | *) 
the wholesome terror with which military 


force had imbued the community ; they 
said this had not 


“had prevented, if it 


put a final period to, its most pestilential 





, and which, so far from 


ocriti- 


dread of the bavonet’ 


that nothing would reach and suppress 
the rising spirit of independence but a 


radical stroke at the democratic element 
in the local Constitution. ‘ yt! ied on and to make 
| sical force to ¢ a policy, They live 
and hence they looked on the demand of lar leaders, 
the people for a withdrawal of the troops ommon - sc hi 


l nd r the aban- 


as equivalent to a deman wwpeared at the 


13 
donment abdl- 


erin. 

credited in 

when confirme l, 

ability, inconsistency, and concession 

the Administratior 

were ero vi 
General G 

] 


Fourth and Sixty 


et 


Mackay, who was 
ymmonly 


y. severe in 
nd impa- 


Commodor 


Hood and his fami i uled for Hali- 
fax. Both Mackay 


econciliation, and 


tials, easily won 


The disuse of th 
‘ Junius” was now justifying, and whi oaitie, ste 


England had n I o abominate, ring the continuance of the two 


but which vell the differently train- regiments. This was an event- 
ed mind « regarded as | acterized by viol 
a creat concession to personal liberty; tion in the Colonies to promote ar 
and the discontinuance of parades and _ the revenue acts and an abandonment of 
horse-racing on Sundays was acc¢ pte’ as the intermeddling and ageressive policy of 
i at the Ministry ; and it was marked by wn- 


&@ concession to a relic 
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common political activity in Boston. The proved the policy of the Ministry, — had 
popular leaders, as though no British been, on critical occasions, a trusted con- 
troops were lookers-on, and in spite, too, fidential adviser, — and, in fact, had be- 
and commands of the come so thoroughly identified with pub- 
udily cuided the delib- lic affairs, that, of the two officials, he 
le in Faneuil Hall ; (Hutchinson) was the most hated by the 
rderly al in Vi faction, which the Governor seemed to 
consider a special recommend ition. He 
favored this appoi 
that would be eq 
ment of his own adminis 
ore a compliment to him 
at the faction. 
‘a peculiarly 
would discour: 
ould afford another ¢ 
warding faithful servan 
Thomas Hutchinson, « 
» of the most espected { 


} j 
fiand, ane 


: He was a 
North Grammar School, 
ated at Harvard College, when he ent 
ed upon a mercantile life. He 
suc essful a 1 
Ye he ( vin { d 
iarked 
a decided 
ommon natural talent, 
city and the ambition for 
irreproachable private cl 
ing manners, common-sens« 
the fun of th things, and _ politics 
irn of tl i igh-toned, secured hi 
lhese officials, for nin« avor and executive 
warm perso! f l that he had now 
associates. Indeed, three years uninter 
public affairs; and 
iends that this concern in politic 
ing for them whi 
return to business-pursuits could not over- 
) come. He had reason to be gr: 


1 lL 


expecting something approbation. 


Lk 
litical line than his pres- » faithful to the municipal interests 
a substantial recognition of 1s a Selectman that the town intrusted 


e had urged, and was now him with an important mission to Eng- 
tion of the Lieutenant- land, which he satisfactorily executed ; his 
successor in office. He wide commercial knowledge, familiarity 

Hutchinson was well with constitutional law and history, de- 
val affairs, —knew the cided ability in debate, and reputed dis- 


Governor, — warmly ap- interestedness, gave him large influence 





as a Representative in the General Court ; 
he showed as Councillor an ever ready 
eal for the pre rogative, and thus won 
the most confidential relations with so ob- 


sequious a courtier as Bernard ; as Judge 


of Probate, he was attentive, kind to the 
widow, accurate, and won general com- 
mendation; and as a member of the Su- 


perior Cour , he administered ne law, 


in the main, satisfa torily. He had been 
Chief Justice for nine years, and for elev- 
en years the Lieutenant-Gov« rnor He 
had also prepared two volumes of his His- 
tory, which, though rough in narrative, is 
a valuable volume of 
His 


fame at the beginning of the Revolution- 


authority, and his 


“ Collecti ” Ww announced 
Lections was how announced. 


ary controversy was at its zenith; for, 


according to John Adams, “ he had been 


admired, revered, rewarded, and almost 


adored ; and the idea was common that he 
ie : 


was the ereatest and 


ca.” He Ww 


the master-spirit of » Loyalist party It 


1 and ] 
as now, i I t 


hould have attain- 
He had had practi 


T 
i 
experience, as a merchant, of the intol- 


is an anomaly that he s 


t 1 to this | sition. tical 


erable i justi 


he had dealt, as a politicia 
degree than 


and priv 


premacy of Parliame 
He exhi 


stics of publ 


so0ever. 
acts ri 
worthy- considerati 
ciples and desert tl 
urged a more ar 
passed more di le judgments « 


his patriot contemporaries ; and if in that 
way he won the smiles of the court which 
he was swift to serve, he earned the | 

tred of 


love. 


the land, which he professed to 


The more his political career is 
the wonder 


studied, the greater will be 


Town of Boston. | November, 


that one who was reared on 
and had a 


should have become so complete an ex- 


republican 
soil ntecedents so honorable, 
ponent of arbitrary power. 

Hutchinson blinded by 
party-spirit or love of money or of 


: 10 ee the living realitic 


was not s0 


plac e 
‘s of his 
for he wrote that a thirst for 


time ; 


ty seemed to be the ruling passion, 


only of America, but of the age, 


that a mighty empire was rising 
continent, the progress of whi 
I 


speculative 
I 
cold and clear 
} 


distrusting the march of events and 
capacity and intelligence of the 


He h 


people. 
I 
id no heart to admire, he had r 

he justice recognize, the creat- 

making an immortal ree- 

ith, the divine en- 

, the price- 


right, 


»man of the work 


still 


ivored to stem, 


Seeking to 

close and at 

, as well from a 

ing tl currents 

from occupying a position 
1 duty to watch the growth 
His let- 


deal with e 


fluenced the present. 
very voluminous, 


as well as with facts, and are oft 
tributes to the life-giving power of 
political ideas, from the pen of a su 
and determined enemy. 
When the executive functions devolv- 
ed on Hutchinson, it had been semi-offi- 
5 


cially announced that the Ministry, whol- 


ly out of commercial considerations, in- 





in the Town of Boston. 


r.” And he 
, ] * rtion 4 + } binati 
repeal of a portion of the se combinations 
; and the Patriots were nts ¢ ‘a most certain evi 
with more zeal than ever, the 1e lost authority of Government,” and 
nportation agreement + as exhibiting “insolence and contempt of 
: . —_— 
But he COM} - 
To enforce thi were not so much regarded in England 
merchants had held a_ as he expected they would be, and that 
in Faneuil Hall, adopted he was left to act on his own judgment. 
ited resolves, and adjourn- He soon saw pilloried in the news apers 
] 
the names of a son of Governor Ber 


and two of his own sons, in a list 
aT er ‘ _— 
on merchants who “ audaciously 
sitv of troops to sustal 1G é ‘racte¢ 1e inited 


he Government. 


awarded to them the credit of prevent- (America by importing 


ing a great cat istrophe. He had written ry to agreement.” 
that they 


ke the Boston saints The Lieutenant-Governor 


iet, as a town-me¢ 
tched witl the 
commented on in his ] 


too important 


popular lea 


crs of Governor 


Gage, Commodore 


ym this occas 
i demonstrations 


ils, down to the 


unwarrant 
countenanced in thi in several of ficial indict 
and grand 
* ble, that an att mp ay point 


it would have n¢ ther lThomas Cushing, Samuel Ad ms, Joseph 


till further to inflame the irren, Richar« 1a, Joshua Hen- 
minds of the people. I can do no more : pl kson, and Benjamin 
than represent to your Lordship, and cent, — me sterling character, and 
wait for such instructions as may be bearing names that have shed lustre on 
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whole country 


R 


exerted 


son and truth, 


forth, un infil 


nence 
en . 


suming powers that 


lished authority, prove m 


authority 


than mo 


ican custom of corpor: 
tical matters as 
ff Parliament 


as suf 
with pains und penal 
named 


mittee z sent fe 
ings of tl i 
1769,) * 

grievances 
act is 


repe 
i 


A few days 


after this the 
Governor was oblig« d to de il 
of 


porters, whose selfish cour 


rew out the m« 


annes 


se proved 


be a great strain on the 


a 


ieaders. 


forbearing poli 
ey of the popular 
chants on the 
two 


Tory side, am 
Hutchinson’s sons, 


ed in importing good he 
I g 


were ol 
and 
with a good deal of 


1 


were meritorious, tha 


these 


ment was formed 


ported two hundred ches 


two 


Town of Boston. [ November, 
4 L 


ver as to sell. But 


indignation at this 
too, were compelled 


non-importation agree- 


hinson’s letters are now 


He 


mer- 


and t 


ot 
rv hich « ffence, he 


greatest 


tyrants 


continually pre- 


1 of Oc- 
about 

arch, found him 

me lint | 


*V imi 


aqgiately 


It was 


itened to 
uses which 
ay 


nant- 


mem- 


] *: and 
ryed to vive him 
ew motion of 
with a soldier’s 
the official re 


s to protect 

who, being goaded in- 

ring a pistol among the crowd, 
ifety. The 
ius related by Hutch- 
inson :—“ Between cicht and nine o’clock 


fled to tl 


finale of this mob is t 


main guard for s 





am Adams Regiment 


.d of their own account, and 
vn was quiet.” 
1 
intrepid 
| 


opular leaders and of the people, 


and yet prudent course 


ng manfully for the common 
cause in presence of the British troops, 
liciti s warmest encomiums 

riends of liberty 

The 


pied into the 


Colonies. 
lo- 
, so far from being re- 
vecame a pow r- 

ion. “ Your 
er runs, 


[heir I. 


lves, full 


ist 
hike themse 


» and magnanimity. 


unrewarded. 


‘will 
1 every One of 
a Southern journal 
f Dee 


nduct of the 


mber 18, 


= 


ives, Selectmen, and principal 


: 
noble « 


ston, in defending and 
shts of America and the 


n, cannot fail to excite 
ide in the heart of every 
worthy person in the empire. 
They discover a dignity of soul 


worthy 


.e human mind, which is the true glory 


of all 


of man, and merits the applause 
. : ae ab ie 
rational beings. heir names will shine 


unsullied in the b 


ieht records of Fame to 
the latest ages, and unborn millions will 
rise up and eall them blessed.” 

This eulogy on Boston is a great fact 
of these times, and therefore ought to 


It 


was not of a local cast, for it appears in 


have a place in a history of them. 


several Colonies and in England ; it was 


VOL. XII. 40 


> . J 
§ tn tie 


Town 


»f Boston. 


not a manufacture of politicians, for it is 
seen in the private letters of the friends 
of constitutional liberty which have come 
to light subsequently to the events ; it was 
transient enthusiasm, for the same 
was continued during the 
The prai 


stowed on a town small in territory and 


not a 
strain ycars 
receding the war. : was be- 
a ae 
comparatively small in population. Such 
were the cities of Greece in the era of 
irrenown. * The territories of Athens, 
Sparta, and their allies,” remarks Gibbon, 
“la moderate proving e of 
e or England ; but after the trophies 
i Pla 


gigantic size of 


a, they expand in our 


Asia, which 
cen trampled under the feet of the 


torious Greeks.” been 


No trophies had 
cathered in an American Platzea; thers 


had been no great civic triumph ; there 
ts ete 
public afiection 


was no hero upon whom 


itred ; 


ich to weave a web of court-intrigue. 


nor was there here a field on 


— - ees hs; . 
or to play a game of criminal ambition ; 


there was, indeed, little that com 


constructors of would con- 


be history. 


mon history 
Yet it was now writ- 


ten, and made common thoucht by an un- 


fettered press, —“* Nobler days nor deeds 


were never seen than at this time.” * This 


eulogy on Boston, 
the 


, from 


February 12, 1770. tter pri in 


“ Boston Evening Post,’’ October 9, 1769 


London, received by , after Fulo 


zing “the noble colonists," 


says, “I am charmed with the prudent con 


duct of the Bostonians in particular, and that 
vou have been able to preserve so much tran- 


quillity among you, while the spirits of the peo- 
ple must have been so soured and agitated by 


You have certainly very wise and 


pression. 
men concerned in the conduct of your 
A Tory view of Boston in these times, 
by “ Sagittarius,”’) is rhe 
Town-Meeting at Boston is the hot-bed of se 


affairs.” 
as follows :—“ 
dition. It is there that all their dangerous in- 
surrections are engendered; it is there that the 
flame of discord and rebellion was first lighted 
up and disseminated over the Provinces; it is 
therefore greatly to be wished that Parliament 
may rescue the loyal inhabitants of that town 
and Province from the merciless hand of an 
ignorant mob, led on and inflamed by self-in 


terested and profligate men.” 
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was an instinctive appreciation of a great the power to move them under the Consti- 
truth; for the real American Revolution tution.” Hutchinson endeavored to con- 
was going on in the tidal flow of thought ciliate the people by making arrange- 
and feeling, and in the formation of pub- 
lic opinion. A people inspired by visions of the main guard from its location near 
the Town - House, being informed that 


ments with General Gage for a removal 


af sa r days for humanity, luxuriating 

1e emoti ms of hope and faith, yearn- this might satisfy the o -ater part of the 
for the right, mastering the reason- members. 
n which it was based, were stea ‘aution, Hutch- 
king their fit place ’ meeting of 
il sta in the belief of the nearness of ral , in oreat un- 


a mig] 


ity historic hour. And their spon- 


taneous prats was for a community 


roically acting on national pri 
for a national cause. 

lid they pr t that 
would hold up the men of 


thy to be enro 1 in th 
of Fame. OI 
As the new year (1770) ce: Mini 


le were looking forward 


peoy ki 
f the Gener 
peculiar interest, and more packet fro 
ever, for i ; certain that to make an uncon 
brought him a pe 


he re« eived on the 


eral issue, oné sitting of the Gen 
Boston and Massachu- journals of the n« 


*towns and Colonies, and I vt 
“by His M ijesty’s com 


} 


he Legislature was prorogued t 
cond Wednesday in March. 
Hutchinson 
ps should 
ight, but to « 


tinent.” While it was thus put by the 
to be of 


j urn ils, the policy was meant 
his sicnificane e by the Ministry ; and the 
letters printed for the first time in thi 
monograph ittest the accuracy “the , "Ke 1 not had a be tter | 


whes them ; 


triot judgment. On purely local grounds, 
l found I ourt sitting.” As a conss 


of the tr ops continue 


** The troops,” Dr. Coop- juence of is unlooked- 
er wrote, Janu wry 1, 1770, “ tly ‘or- 
rupt our morals, and are in every sense 
leliy it played its tragic part on t 


wression. May Heaven soon de 


I 
er us from this great evil!” Samuel Ad- 


an op ] 
troops must move to the 

must be the first business of the 

General Court tomove themoutoftown”; cause a great clamor ; 
and Jam tis said, ** The Governor has the popular leader 


f January, to pro- 


Proclamation, set- 


ny orders would have 


memor: 


l-for prorogation, 
} main cuard continued to be stationed 
ear the ‘Town-House, until a portion of 


The Lieutenant-Governor was appre- 
hensive that this sudden prorogation would 
but he judged that 


lers were rather humbled 
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and mortified than roused and enraged 


{ 


and he soon expressed the con- < 


But 


the 


it ; 
ction that this was the rig 
he 


Gazette,” in its next 


Vv 
1 
+ 


nt step. 


e of t Patriots, 


organ 


,oston issue. of 


the eighth, indicates anything 


humility. Through it James Otis, 
John Hancock, and Samuel Adams spoke 
1 ; ] 


words 


to a community who re- 
Otis, 


nai 


k ng 
ceived words from them as things. 
elicited by strictures on the 

It, battery, and barbar- 

of himself by Robinson, 

‘a clear stage and no fa- 
wanted 


Han- 


ever wished or 


itry, Camp, or 


commen 


1 violated the merchants’ 


“publicly defied all man- 


rove the allegation, and 


pledg- 


] 


‘in every legal and 
| 


his coom ration 
laud 


a 


le to ress the oriev- 


the Province and the 


1 
ri measure ret 


nees under which 


and 
¢ 


Continent had so long labored ”: 
Samuel Adams, under the signature « 
“ Vindex,” tested the legality of the pro- 
rogation by the terms of the Charter, 
and adjured every man to make it the 


“We all 


hty words, “ that, 


subject of his contemplation. 
h 


his weig 
last 
traordinary dissolution by Governor Ber- 


} 


nh 


remember,” are 


no longer ago than year, the ex- 


nard, in which he declared he was pure- 
ly Ministerial, 
bly, which, though legal 
ceedings, awaked an attention in the very 
soul of the Bri He claimed 
that a Massachusetts executive ought to 


produced another assem- 


} 
l 


n all its pro- 


tish empire.” 


act from the dictates of his own judg- 
‘] 


nary times, much less at such an im- 


¢ 
t 


ment. is not to be expected that in 


ordi 
portant period as this, any man, though 
d with tl 


endows h the wisdom of Solomon, at 
listance of three thousand miles, can 


i 


the dist 
be an adequate judge of the expediency 
| 


nd 


bl, 


roroguing, and in effect of putting an 


) 
to, an American legislative assem- 


The Lieutenant-Governor had now to 


Y 


I 
bear on him by the Tory faction for 
nt of the troc ps, occasioned 


meet the severest pressure brought to 


the employ 


in the Town of Boston. 603 


by a violation on the part of his sons 


if their agreement as to a sal 


h th 


e of goods 


merchants 


They had stipulated wit e 
that an importation of teas made by them 
should remain wi sold, and, as securit) ’ 
had given to the committee of inspec- 
the key of the | | 
was stored. Ye 


the lock, 


yuilding in which 


tion 


t they secretly made 


it 
and delivered th« 


the 


sales, broke 
This 
tation agreement was the paramount 
it pa- 


was union, was coun- 


was done when non-in 


teas. 
por 
meas 


re, n fidelity to was 


triotism, was honor 
and when all eyes were looking 


1. 


merchants,” said ** Determi- 


try, - 
Boston “Tf this agree- 


the 


to 


see 


¢ 


ment of 


. Boston G izette,” 


] 
h 


natus” in 
that consequence to all America which 


1 
h 


e othe governments 
t} 


Ul 


our brethren in all t 


and in Great Britain itself think it to be, 


if the fate of unborn millions is sus 
pended upon it, verily it behooves not the 
merchants only, but every individual of 
every class in city and country to aid and 
support them, and peremptorily to insist 
And 


s, that some 


upon its being strictly adhered to. 


yet what is most astonishing 


ry little con- 


two or three persons, of v« 
} 


sequence in themselves, have dared open- 
I 


ly to give out that they will vend the 


goods they have imported, though thev 
} 


have solemnly pledged their faith to the 
" 


body of merchants that they should re- 


store till a general importation 


The 


main it 


takes place.” merchants met in 


Faneuil 


gathering ; 


1 large and commanding 


for it was 


composed of the 
After delibera- 


bod 
Ot 


i i 


solid men of the town. 


tion, they proceeded in a y to the 


of the 
to remonstrate against 
Meantime, the u 


7 


oraer 


residence Lieutenant - Governor 
the course of his 


sons. Itra Loyalists press- 
“ell 


re 
per 


ed him to the troops to dis} 
the meeting; the Commissioners savagely 
he 

ieth of the gov- 
ernment’ said, “ It 
best te bring to tr 
The commanding officers of the troops 


ot 
10t 


urged, that “there could 1 


1e for trying the strer 


tim 
} 


and others were 
) matters extremities.” 


now expected work, and prepared for 


it. 
of cartridges to the men. 


Dalrymple dealt out twelve rounds 


But Hutchin- 
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° ’ *) 1 
s0n InvVO.LUu!r irhy shrank I 


bloody 
programme He tried 
] 
He appe aled to 


} 
nh 


business of this 


other means than force. 
the justices of 


the sheriff he 


the peace, and throu 


commanded the 
u His Majesty’s name, to disperse. But 


1e intrepid merchants, in a written pa- 


r, m 


] 


iMaiW Ww 


ave rred 


H incor k’s handwrit ng, 


irranted the proceedi 


red to the 


liut 


action 
hinson at 
William 
lutionary re- 


own an 


ited to de posit ‘ 


titution.”’ 
tut! . 


as Franklin, 
us collision 
At 


between t troops 


this time the one 
acquiescence in the ir presen 


oy he savy Febr 1 


. 
whom the Sons of Liberty ha 


neaux iry 


name of Paoli, and some others, are rest- 
less; but there seems to be no disposition 
to any general m 


And yet 


crowded 


the pe ople 


again.” the were 


now with unusually exciting 
matter, and so continued up to the first 
s about the Lib- 


erty-Pole in New York being cut down 


week in March: artick 


by the military and replaced in a tri- 
umphal procession by the people; about 


McDougal’s imprisonment for printing 


in the Town of Boston. { Nov 


free comments on the Assembly for vot 
ing supplies to the troops; the famous 
the 


address of “ Junius” to King, in 
which one count 


people who left their native land for free- 


is his alienation of a 


dom and found it in a desert; the details 


: shooting, by an informer, of Chi 
the son of a poor 


he imposing funeral, 


the Liberty-Tree to the 
The importers now feared 
an assault on their houses; whereupon 


soldiers were allowed as a guard to some, 
1 } 
| 


loaded 
These thing 


slept with cuns 


} } 
they show 


} 
Vi 


rate, 


1 
alled upon to meet 


precedent in the 


to the Patriots astonishing 


persisted 


try in keeping 


There was no spirit 
w; there was 
the Government ; 
went on as usual; 
men of whom any com- 


averr 


that 


Lhney 


step that could 


justified on constitutional 


ind , and the 


demand in the pub- 


: prints was continuous to know what 
he tre ops were wante d for, 


be On 


the ultra Loyalists as continuously repre- 


and how they 


to used. the other hand, 


sented that the full of a rebel- 


of disorder, and 


town was 
lious spirit, was a nest 
threatened the leaders in it with transpor- 
tation. Hutchinson seems to have appre- 
hended that this misrepresentation had 
been carried so far as to be suicidal ; for 


he advised Lord Hillsborough, that, “in 
matters that had no relation to the dispute 
between the Kingdom and the Colonies, 
government retained its vigor, and the 
administration of it was attended with no 
unusual difficulty.” This is to the point, 
and conclusive. This was the truth on 
which the popular leaders rested; and 


hence it seemed to them a marvel thut 





Sam 


to use the words of Samuel 


ild employ troops only “ to 
of Boston, 


ulous merry - andrew tricks, 


streets and, by 


to 


the objects of contempt of the 


n and children.’ 


would be a tedious and profitless task 


bickerings 


the 


an l juarrels 


the 
-urred 


lier 
11ers. 


between inhabitants 

The high-spirite l citi- 
allenged in their walk 
could not ke ep their tempt r; ther 


here 


would h ive 
} } 


o,° - 
"1tish soldier 


lisciplin 


is, ior seventeen months, not 


ud 


, and club with club; 


in an affray. Fist hi 


se quarrels were 


“such 


as would j istify the troops i 


; : . 
he people was acutely discuss- 


newspapers, and undoubtedly 


t was talked about in private 
id in the political clubs. “ What 
?” runs an article in the “ Ga- 

idder at the thoug! 
istrate could be found 


1 . >. 
nst the sensations oF hu- 


mly to order 
inarmed popula 

Boston the 

St. George’ 

narmed 

against ; and the protest was by 

involuntarily shrank from mob - law 

ild the hell of 
wae 


hended an impromptu collision 


from anarchy. 


people and the troops ; they 


in illegal and wanton fire on 


nat 


he people would produce such collision : 
the danger of this result formed, undoubt- 


edly, a large portion ofthe common talk ; 
and the frequency and manner in which 
the subject was discussed elicited from 
General Gage the rather sweeping re- 


—- . D> 
mark, very citizen in boston was a 


lawyer. Every citizen was interested in 
the support of public liberty and public 
order, and micht well regard with de: p 
concern the threats that 


were continu- 


Adams Regimenis in the Town of Boston. 


ally made, which, if executed, would dis- 
both. Hutchinson, i » of hi 
letters, the conclusions that 
:-—** Our he ‘ 


tur 


thus states 
, 


were reached roes for hil 


d ire 


troops 


I 


and that 
to cive 


irst part of their opinion they 
ht he second they cannot 
trial.” 


lal 
second of March, in 
] 


the forenoon, as three soldiers were <¢ 


On 


Grav’s Ropewalks, near the head of In- 


dia Wharf, they were asked by one of the 
Sharp alter 
ind the sol- 
a 
ir comrades 
a boxing - 


crew into a fight, 


the rop 
ae 
‘ wouldrine-sticks, 


clubs and « utlass« Ss. 


most serious quarrel 
Lieutenant-Colonel C 
the Twenty - Ninth, 


aid ion Aaa } 
said, was composed 


I 
that discipline could not restt 
made a complaint to the Lieutenant-G 
wv relatiy 
1e rope 


} } 
“ay an us this al 


to the provokins 


| maker which bi 


oceasion of political consultation, whi 
tended to intensify the animosity between 
. 
the parties. 

On Saturday, the report was circulat- 
ed that the parties who were engaged in 


t 


this would renew the fight on 


Monday evening; on Sunday, Carr and 
the 


" - . 
they were searching ior a 


other officers went into ropewalk, 
civing out that 
siment; but though 


sergeant of their r 
on these days there was much irritation, 
the town was comparatively quiet. 

On Monday, the Lieutenant-Governor 
laid the complaint of Lieutenant-Colone! 
Carr before the Council, and asked the ad- 
vice of this body, which eave rise to debat 
about the removal of the troops, — mem- 


bers freely expressing the opinion, that 


the way to prevent collisions between the 
] 


‘y and the people was to withdraw 
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Castle. No im- 


portant action was taken by the Council, 


the two regiments to the 


although the apprehension was expressed 
that the ropewalk affair might grow in- 
to a general quarrel. And it is worthy 
of remark, that, ominous as the signs 
Lieutenant-Governor took no 
the 
troops re- 
His letters, 


up to 


were, the 


precautionary measures, not even 


obvious step of having the 


trained to their barracks. 
and, his 
the eventful evening of this 


indeed, whole 


course, 
d Ly, indi- 
‘ate © fid 2» 1 h 1 ; } ] 2 
cate conndence in the opinion that there 


was no intention on the part of the pop- 
} 


ular leaders to molest th« troops, and 


that the troops, without an order from 


the civil authority, would not fire on the 


< itizens. 


Nor was there now, as zealous Loyalists 


ed, any plan formed by the popular 


leaders, or by any persons of considera- 


tion, to expe l the troops by force from the 
ps 0} 

town, much less the obnoxious Commis- 

sioners of the Customs; nor is there any 


evidence tos Ipport the alleg ition on the 


other side, that the crown offi ials, civil 
stimulated an 


The Patriots 


or military, meditated 
attack on the inhabitant 
had occ 


was threatened, like mu 


regarded what red and what 
h that had taken 
place during the last seventeen months, as 
the motions of a rod of power needlessly 
held over the people to overawe them, 
serving no earthly good, but souring their 
minds and embittering their passions ; the 
crown Officials represented this chafing of 
the free spirit at the incidents of military 
rule as a sign of the lost authority of Gov- 
ernment and of a desire for independence. 


Among the fiery spirits, accurately on 


SI 
i 
both sides the mob-element, the ropewalk 


affair was regarded as a drawn game, 


and a renewal of the fight was desired 
m the ground that honor was at stake ; 
while to spirit up the roughs among the 
Whigs, to use Dr. Gordon’s words, —“ the 
newspapers had a pompous account of a 
victory obtained by the 
New York over the soldi 


affray, while the Boston newspapers could 


inhabitants of 
there in an 
present but a tame relation of the re- 


sult of the affray here.” These facts ac- 


in the Town of I ston. . November, 
: L 

count satisfactorily for the intimations 

and warnings given during the day to 

prominent characters on both sides, and 

for the 


the 


handbill that was circulated in 
afternoon. The course things took 
fully justifies the remark of Gordon, that 
“everything tended to a crisis, and it 
is rather wonderful that it did not ex- 
ist sooner, when so many circumstances 
united to hasten its approach.” 

There was a layer of ice on the ground, 
ght fall of snow during the day, and 


At an 


early hour, as though something uncom- 


. i 
a 8u 


a young moon in the evening. 


mon was expected, parties of boys, ap- 
and soldiers strolled through 


, an l 
ah 


scn or 


prentices, 


he streets neither side was sparing 
of insult. twelve soldiers went 


from the main guard, in King Street, 
across this street to Murray’s Barracks, 
hundred 


yards from King Street; and another 


in Brattle Street, about three 


party came out of these barracks, arm- 
ed with clubs and cutlasses, bent on a 


ttie aiter eight o clock, ¢ t 


uit 
a crowd collected near the Brattle-Street 
Church, many of whom had canes and 
after a spell of banteri 

bot! 
As it be 
and more threatening, a few North-End- 
Brick Meeting-House, 


on what is now Washington Street, at the 


sticks; and 


wretched abuse on sides, things 
grew into me 


more 


n to the Old 
head of Kine Street, and lifted a boy in- 
to a window, who rang the bell. About 
the same time, ( aptain Goldfinch, of the 
army, who was on his way to Murray’s 
Barracks, the 


Custom-House, at the corner of Exchange 


crossed King Street, near 
Lane, where a sentinel had long been 
stationed ; and as he was pa g along, 
he was taunted by a barber’s apprentice 
as a mean fellow for not paying for dress- 
ing his hair, when the sentinel ran after 
the boy and gave him a severe blow with 
his musket. The boy went away crying, 
and told several persons of the assault, 
while the Captain passed on towards Mur- 
ray’s Barracks, but found the passage into 
the yard obstructed by the affray going 
on here, — the crowd pelting the soldiers 


with snowballs, and the latter defending 
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UCMseives. 


Be ing the senior oflicer, he 
ordered the men into the barracks; the 
gate of the yard was then shut, and the 
promise was made that no more men 
should be let out that evening. In this 


way the affray here was effectually stop- 
- a little time, perhaps twenty min- 
was nothing to attract to a 


people who were drawn by 
i a A 


} 
there 
. +} 
centre the 


» alarm-bell out of their homes on this 
moonlight, memorable evening ; 

, . : } ae ee 
and in various places individuals were 
i I the fire was. King Street, 
he commercial centre of 


A grou 


1p was stand- 


suard with fire- 

ir hands; a few 
> MOVII long in other parts 
and the sentinel at he 
h his firelock on his 


is pacing his beat quite un- 


molested. In Dock Square, a small gath- 
ering, mostly of participants in the affair 
j over, were harangued by a large, 
wore a red cloak and a 
and as he closed, there was 
l “To the 


In anoth treet, 


cry, main 


a similar 


ry was raised, ‘‘ To the main guard ! — 


-. st to» 
is tne 


nest But no assault was 


The 


went round that there was no fire, “ only 


made on the main guard. word 


a rumpus with the 


Z soldiers,” who had 
been driven to their quarters; and well- 


disposed citizens, as they withdrew, were 


sé 1%» 


saying, n to his home! 

But at about fifteen minutes past nine, 
an excited party passe d Royal Ex- 
change Lane, (now Exchange Street,) 
leading King Street; and as they 


near the 


into 
came Custom- House, on the 
corner, one of the number, who knew of 
the assault on the apprentice-boy, said, 
‘¢ Here is the soldier who did it,” when 
The 
said, 
soldier who knocked me 
butt-end of his musket.” 


Some now said, “ Kill him! knock him 


” 


they gathered round the sentinel. 


barber’s boy now came up and 


is the 


*41 
down with the 


down ! The sentinel moved back up 


the steps of the Custom- House, and 


loaded his gun. Missiles were thrown at 
him, when he presented his musket, warn- 
ed the party to keep off, and called fo 
help. Some one ran to Captain Preston, 
the officer of the day, and informed him 
that the people were about to assault the 
sentinel, when he hastened to the main 
cuard, on the opposite side of the street, 
about forty rods from the Custom-House, 
and sent from here a sergeant, a very 
young officer, with a file of seven men, to 
protect the sentinel. They went over in 
a kind of trot, using rough words and ac- 
tions towards those who went with them, 
and, round the 

le, prick- 


ing some with their bayonets, and for 


coming near the party 


sentinel, rudely pushed them a 


ed in a half-ci 1 sentry -box 
The sentinel now came down the steps 


and fell in with the file, when they were 
ordered to prime and load. Captai 
immediately joined his 


numbered 


Preston almost 


men. The file now nine. 
The number of people here 

is variously estimated from thi 
hundred, —“ between fifty and sixty’ 
ing the most common sta it. Som 
of them were fresh from the aflray at th: 
soldiers had 
been in the affair at the ropewalks. There 


The crowd 


barracks, and some of the 

was aggravation on both sides. 
were unarmed, or had merely sticks, which 
they struck defiantly against each other, 
_- having no definite obje *t, and doing 
no greater mischief than, in retaliation of 
uncalled-for military roughness, to throw 
snowballs, hurrah, whistle through their 
fingers, use oaths and foul language, call 
the soldiers names, hustle them, and dar 


them to fire. One of the file was struck 


with a stick. There were good men try- 
ing to prevent a riot, and some assured 
the soldiers that they would not be hurt. 
Among others, Henry Knox, subsequent- 


ly General, was present, who saw 


noth- 
ing to justify the use of fire-arms, and, 
with others, remonstrated against their 
employment ; but Captain Preston, as he 
was talking with Knox, saw his men 
pressing the people with the ir bayonets, 


vhen, in great agitation, he 


rushed in 


among them. Then, with or without or 
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ders, but certainly without any leg: 
or warning, seven of the file, one : 
other, discharged their muskets upon the 
citizens; and the result indicates the ma- 
lignity and precision of their aim. Crispus 
Attucks, an intrepid mulatto, who was a 
was killed as he stood leaning and resting 
his breast on a stout “ cord-wood stick ” 
iy, one of the rope-m uke rs, 
stood with his hands in his 
just as he had said, “ My lads, 


fire”; Patrick Carr, 


ing the alarm-bell, had left 


bosom, and | 


they will not 


of fight, , 1e W 


us CTOS 
was mortally 


* 
like manner 


ix othe rs W 


twenty minutes had 
the went 


int 


et to the main 1ar¢ 


several companies 
i 


oiment, under 


‘tly appeared in 


i “d i 
and were formed in three di 


main guard, t 


1 


front of th ie 


jon near the northeast corner of the Town- 


House, in the kne ‘ling post 


firing. The Fourteenth 


+ 


spre ad that “the 


troops had risen on the people”; and the 


beat of drums, the church- bells, and the 


ery of fire summoned the inhabitants from 


their homes, and they rushed through the 


streets to the place of alarm. In a few 


minutes thousands collected, and the cry 


was, “* To arms! to arms! The whole 
| while 


town was in the utmost confusior 


in King Street there was, what the Pa- 


in the Town of ET 


ston. [ November, 


triots had so long pre dicted, dreaded, and 


vainly endeavored to avert, an indignant 

population and an exasperated soldi 

f Tl 

le. The care of the popular lead 
I 

» the 


ace to face. excitement was ter- 
ril 
for their cause, mob 


Stamp Act, ha 


their personal honor : 


lays of 


it drew them fort 

r po 

and they were amor 
7 . 


as the prompt and brave controllin 
] I 

i ry 

ncourse 


on 


patriot, gives the 


produced on himself and his 
P ’ , 


saw the first blood flow 
1 for A 1 liberty. 


“is too feeble to 


ir souls, when ou 
with the blo 


rs were 


resiacnce 1M uN 


» sound of the church-l! 


upposed it was an alarm of 


o’clo k, a 


soon, at 


the inhabitants came running 


house, entreating him to go 
t immediately, otherwise, thev said. 


blood. 


all in 
r tl 


* town woul ] 
immediat 
On 


1 


he found h 


1e scent 
imself amidst a grea 


armed with clu 


with cutlasses, and all calling for fire- 
. , 


He made him 


arms self known to them 
but pleaded in vain for a hearing; and, 
to insure his safety, he retreated 


] 


aw 


into a 
lling - hou and thence went by a 
Street, where he 
mult anxiously 

He first called for 


Captain Preston ; and a natural indigna- 


private way in 


found an excited itude 


awaiting his arrival 


tion at a high-handed act is expressed in 


the stern and searching questions which 
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the civilian put to the soldier, bearing 


the point of the subordination 


the military to the civil power. 


“Are you the commanding officer ? 


“Yes, Sir.” 
“Do you know, Sir, you have no pow- 


» on any body of p ople collected 


except you have a civil magis- 


h you 


. 9» 
to give orders ? 


ptain Preston replic d,— 
‘1 was obli re d to, to save the sen 
he confusion that Pres- 
heard but by few. The 
“To the Town-House ! 
vn-House !” when Hut hinson, 
» violence of the crowd, 
building, and up to 
in a few min- 
ileony. Near 
s, both Loyal- 
him, on the one 
ant townsmen, who 


on him every honor in 


on the other side, the 


He 


eloquence and pow- 


££ 


defiant attitude. 


: this strange and 
he bore himself with 

and self-possession ; and as in the 

ht he expresse d great concern 


ss of nig 


event, and made solemn 


PP} 
lives to the people, his 
been uncommonly earnest. 


re d, 6“ 


live and die by the law.” 


Inanner must 
“ The 
its course ; 


He 


an inquiry in the morn- 


} 


hould 
snouid nave 


ised to order 
x, and requested all to retire to their 
But words now were not satis- 


and those near 


to the people; 
] im ures d th if the course of justice had 
always been evaded or obstructed in fa- 


vor ef the soldiery, and that the pe ople 


were determined not to disperse until 


Captain Preston was arrested. In con- 


nee, Hut 


diate court of inquiry. 


hinson ordered an imme- 
The 
also entreated the Lieutenant-Governor 
to 


sequ 


Patriots 


order the troops to their barracks. 


He replied, that it was not in his power 
to give such an order, but he would con; 


They now came on to 


sult the officers. 


leony, — Dalrymple of the Four- 


in the Town of Boston. £9 
teenth Regiment being present, — and 


Hutchinson re- 


turned to the troops. The men now rose 


r an interview with 


from their kneeling posture; the ord 
to “* shouk 


] 
people 


ler arms ” was heard; and the 
were relieved by seeing 
towards their barracks. 


the 


troops movs 


I 
The people now 
| 


lowly 
SsiOW LY, 


gan to disperse, but 
Meanwhile, 


of inquiry on Captain Preston was in ses- 


however. the court 
and, after an examination that last- 


tor 


sion, 
ed 


rial. Later, the file of 


three hours, he was bound over 
soldiers were al 


arrested. 
morning before the Lieutenant-Governor 


left the scene of the massacre. And now 


all, excepting about a hundred of th 
themselves into a 


who formed 


people, 
watch Thus wise action 
by the crown officials, the a tivity of tl 
popular leaders, and the habitual res; 
of the people for law, proved suc 


said Warren, 


shield to the s iidiery, and 


in preventing further carnag: “Tt was 
Royal George’s livery,” 
“ that proved a 


saved them struction.” Hence, 
a contemporary versifie 
I : 


+] 


hese 


from ce 


r and participator 


scenes was able to wri 


in 


t} 
the 


“ No sudd 


n rage 


ght did 


1 


veiled in gloom 


rose.’ 


bearing intelli id occur- 


} 


read, their 


summoning pet 
5 i 


and I 


> summons was counter- 

This action accounts for the 
a 

very early in the morn- 

flocked into 


irn details 


numbers who, 


ine of the sixth of March, 


the town. They could le 
the tragedy ir 


sce the blo ) 1, 


actors in it,- 


in the 
the brains even, 

slaughtered inhabitants,—could hear the 
groans of the wounded,—could view the 
bodies of the dead. 


lation of the work of arbitrary power, to 


This terrible reve- 


— 
gard ior 


a people habitually tender of re 





vy 
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1 1 +) : 
. he sensi- 
cexKedad the sensi 


human life, na 


bilities of all; and thus the public tem- 
per was again wrought up a fearful 


pitch of indignation. It required the 


strongest moral influence to restrai the 


rash, and to guide in the forms of law a 


righteous demand for 


ig 


a redress of griev- 
‘e and for future security. 


The Lieutenant-Governor, during the 
night, had summoned such 


members of 
the Council as were within reach to meet 


in the Council-Chamber in the morn- 


ing; and on joining them, he found the 


Selectmen, with most of the justices of 


the county, waiting for him, to repre- 
as he says, “their opinion of the 


oops being at 
a distance, that there might be 


absolute nec ssity of the ti 
no inter- 
course between the inhabitants and them, 
in order to prevent a further effusion of 
blood.” 


which now forced the seve 


Such was the logic of events 


nteen months’ 
of the removal 


1e civil and military a 


question 
+} 
imperativeness that couk 
TT! : 
ne gq 

1 


in a new shape. 


. 1 
1estion, however, came 


To put it in the 
plest way, and in the very words used on 


now 


sim- 


that d ly, -the peo} le were so excited 
by the shedding of blood on the pre ced g 
night, that they 


were resolved no longer 


to acquiesce in the decision of 
ies as to the troops ; but, fai 


* means, they were determined 


tuted authori 


force, let the act 
Not 


any 


ir removal by 


otherwise 


rebellion or 


but 


circumstances had 


ques- 


tion from the domain of n to that of 


physical force ; 

the crown officials, 
deliberations, was, 
justified in what appear 
ering the national 

nand of a power which they 


represented as “the fa 


‘tion, or 

er they might venture to take the respon- 
sibility of resisting the demand and of 
meeting the consequences. Well might 
John Adams say, “ Thi 


and difficult crisis.” 


st. im ' 
Regiments in the Town of Bost 


m. [ Nov ember, 


The Selectmen expressed to the Lieu- 


tenant-Governor the opinion, that “ the 
inhabitants would be under no restraint 
whilst the town.” “I 


troops were in 


let them know,” Hutchinson says, “ that 
I had no power to remove the troops.” 
They also informed him that they had 
been requested to call a town-meeting, 
which was the special dread of Hutchin- 
son. As the settled determination of the 
people became revealed, the anxiety of the 
Lieutenant-Governor naturally deepened 
as to what the d ly might bring forth ; and 


he t for Colonels Dalrymple and Carr 


to be present in Council and act as mili- 
i Bu 


t 
were interrupted by the entrance of a 


tary advisers. the discussions here 
messenger from another assembly, bear- 
ing the ominous summons for the imme- 
diate presence among them of the Select- 
men. 
aes 
This 


movements of the people, who had been 


summons invites attention to the 


constantly coming in from the neighbor- 


ing towns, and had now gathered in great 
numbers in and around Faneuil Hall, to 
use Hutchinson’s words, “in a perfect 


frenzy.” It was, however, the general 
disposition, volcanic as were the elements, 
to act with caution, deliberation, and in 
a spirit of unity, and, 


} 


consid 


doubtless, with the 
ation that the eyes of the friends 
of their cause were upon them, and the 


name and fame of Boston were at stake. 


he hours passed, and no warrant ap- 
l a town-meeting; when, at 


the town - records 


calling 


rer 


: freeholders and other inhabitant 
da meeting, “ occasioned by the mas- 
the 
rk, William Cooper, 


as the chairman. This 


King 


“he town-cl 


re made in Street by 


true and 
intrepid patriot held this office forty-nine 
years, which speaks for his fidelity to duty, 
intelligence, devotion to principle, and 
moral worth. “ The Selectmen,” his clear, 
round record reads, “ not being present, 
and the inhabitants being informed that 
they were in the Council-Chamber, it was 
voted that Mr. William Greenleaf be de- 
sired to proceed there and acquaint the 
that inhabitants desire 


Selectmen the 
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and expect their attendance at the Hall.” 
This was virtually a command, and the 
Selectmen immediately repaired thith- 
er. Th 


Moderator. 


yas Cushing was chosen the 
Iie was now the Speaker 
1 


of the House 


though not of such shining abilities as 


of Representatives; and 
eause him to be looked up to in Bos- 
of the 


iots, yet, by urbanity of 


and moderate 


manner, a high personal character, dil- 


igent public service, and fidelity to the 
» he It was 
next voted that Constable Wallace wait 


cau won a large influence. 
upon the Reverend Dr. Cooper and ac- 
quain im that the inhabitants desired 
him 1e meeting with prayer. 
This great divine was a brother of the 
town-clerk, 
Street ( 


and tl pastor of the Brattle- 
hurch. He was devoted to the 
Patriot cause, and on the most confiden- 
tial terms with the popular leaders; and 

— 


besides bi 


ing rich in genius and learn- 


ing, he had, Dr. Eliot, a gift in 


t. He 


complied with the request, but no report- 


says 
prayer peculiar and very excellent. 
er has transmitted the words of this right- 


eous man, or described this solemn as- 
sembly, as fervent prayer now went up 
for country. 

The meeting next voted to invite any 


citizen to give information of the massa- 


ere of the preceding evening, * that the 


same might be minuted by the town- 


clerk ” ; whereupon several persons re- 
lated details of the tragedy. One said he 
heard a soldier, after the firing, say, that 
“the Devil might give quarter, he should 


‘ther said he heard a sol- 


give none”; an 
dier say, that “his officer told him, that, if 
the soldiers went out that night, they must 
go armed and in companies”; another re- 
lated a soldier’s story of a scheme form- 
ed to kil the inhabitants; another said, 
he “descried a soldier who struck down 
the inhabitants.” These homely words 
are life-like glimpses of the spirit of the 
hour. No speech could have been more 
eloquent, because none could have been 
better calculated to deepen the general 
conviction and minister to the common 


emotion. However, so many witnesses 


: : , - ‘ae 
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were ready to testify, that it was found 
to be impracticable to hear all; and a 
committee was appointed to receive and 
digest the evidence. 

Samuel Adams addressed this remark- 
able meeting. He spoke with a pathos 
peculiar to himself. His manner, natural- 
ly impressive, was rendered more so by 
the sole mnity of the occasion, and every 
heart was moved. The great hour de- 
manded dignity and discretion in unison 
with firmness, and they were combined 
in the action of the meeting. It resolv- 
ed that the inhabitants would submit no 
longer to the insult of military rule. <A 
committee of fifteen was chosen to wait 
on the Lieutenant - Governor, and ac- 
quaint him that it was the unanimous 
opinion of the meeting that the inhabi- 
tants and soldiery could no longer dwell 
together in safety, and that nothing could 
be rationally expected to restore the 
peace of the town and prevent addition- 
al scenes of blood and carnage but the 
immediate removal of the troops; and 
to say, further, that they most fervent- 
ly prayed his Honor that his power and 
influence might be exerted in order 
that this removal might be instantly ef- 
fected. 


ed the intelligence, the patriotism, the 


This committee well represent- 


varied interests, and whatever there was 
The meet- 


ing how dissolved ; when the S« lectm« Ih 


of true greatness in Boston. 


issued a warrant for a regular town- 
meeting to convene at the same place, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 
It was about noon when the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor received the committee of 
the town at the Council- Chamber, the 
I have found 


no details of what was said by the com- 


Council being in session. 


mittee at this interview, in urging a 
Hutchin- 


son said he was not prepared to reply, 


compliance with the demand. 
but would give an answer in writing, 


when the committee withdrew into an- 


other room; and he gives glimpses of 


“T told the Coun- 
a removal of the 


what then occurred. 
cil,” he says, “ that 
troops was not with me; and I desired 


them to consider what answer I could 





Th e Sam 


this ay 
whilst Colonel | 


give to yplicati 


Jalrymp 


au pic 
i 


command, was present.” 


members, who were among 
Patriots, urged a compliance, when 
Lieutenant-Governor declared that “ he 


would upon no consideration whatever 


ive orders for their removal.” 
: 


i hed this morning was al advit e 


he removal of one regiment, in which 
1 47 . 
the commanding officer comeurred. As 


Hutchinson from this sitting, he de- 


rose 

clared that “‘ he meant to receive no { 

ther application on the subject.” 
Things wore a gloomy a 

the interval between th 

Council and the time of 

i for the natural eff 

ng tone of the crown ofl 

firmness to the dete: 

There were 


between members of the Co 


now 
randed as incendiaries, enemi 
vi ‘ . 
nd traitors 
+] . 
etly endeavoring to preven 


a I 


1 
phe. 


I 


Hutchinson, in his History, 


ted to members of t 
the « ymmanding offi 
ld receive no autho i 
remove all 
sion of a ck " 
ernor and Council that it should be done 
would cause him to do it; and on 
basis Hutchinson was prevailed u 
meet the Council in th« ternoon. 
was a great point gained for the 
cause. 
At three o’clock, Faneuil 


filled to 


Hall 

; : +} } . 
overflowing with the excited 
population assembled in legal town-meet- 
ing. Thomas Cushing was again chosen 
the Mods rator ; but the pla e would hold 
only 


about and the 


record reads, “* The Hall not being spa- 


thirteen hundred, 


cious enough to receive the inhabitants 
who attended, it was voted to adjourn 
to Dr. Sewall’s meeting - house,” — the 
Old South. The most convenient 


for the people would |} 


way 
into 
King Street, up by the Council- Cham- 


ston. [ Novemb r, 
now Washington 
Street, to As thev went, no 


mention is made of mottoes or 


banners 
or flags, of cheers or of jeers. Thomas 
l 


Cushing said his countrymen “ were like 


the old British commoners, 1 


“ave and sad 
men”; an 


1 it was said in the Council to 


Hutchinson, “ That multitude not st 


estates and men of 


1 
pray over bi 


ps scanned the 
concourse who passed from Faneuil Hall 


read in their 


! was 
vhen they im- 
hey were four 

he burden of 
yressed heavily on 

» had to deal with 

nt than “ the 

s had long repre- 


Patriot 


ling with 


band, 


pendent and 

terrible 

nor was 

ial discon- 

the hand 

as moral and 

intellectual: it was an intelligent pub- 


lic opinion, a people with we ll-gro inded 


I I I 


} ] antes 
aemand on arbi y 
1) 


YUVLIC 


and settled convictions, making a just 

power. Was such 
] opinion about to be scorned as 
though it were but a faction, and by offi- 


cials who bore high the party-standard ? 
And were men of such resoluteness of 
character and purpose about to be involv- 
ed in a work of carnage ? or would the 
wielders of British authority avoid the 
extremity by concession? Boston, in- 


deed America, had seen no hour of in- 
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spe rs re mni 
f truer moral sub- 
and as thig'essembly deliberated 
: sounds of the fife and drum in 
und with the soldiery in their 
like these must have been 
rare of the civil- 
n involuntary 
‘ce enough 


people, and they stood in the 


near the Town-House awaiting 


nmittee of fifteen, 
Lieutenant- 
Council-Cham- 

) Colons ls Dal- 


h summon- 


1: > . 
aldwell of the se irigate 5 


would, he have 


says, | 
ers, but he 
consent to 
+} 


would not 


peat to 


1 . 1: ] 
laration waich 


ning to the Sel 


he Council, —that 
did not lie 
ommittee, with Sam- 
head, appeared on the 
PI 
the people were in 
the word passed, “ Make way 
ittee!” Adams uncover 
as he went towards the 
iain . 


iternately to those o1 


he lane that 


he words, “ Both regiments 
‘the Lier 


the morning demand for a 


formed, 


‘he answer of 


itenant- 
val of the troops was read to 
rinthe church. It was to the 
effect, that he had conferred with the 


commanders of the two regiments, who 


received orders from the General in New 
York, and it was not in his power to coun- 
termand these orders; but the Council 
desired their removal, and Colonel Dal- 


rymple had signified that because of the 


part which the Twenty-Ninth Regiment 
had taken in the differences it should 
be placed without delay in the barracks 
at the Castle, and also that the main 
while the 


guard should be removed; 


Fourteenth Regiment should be so dis- 


posed and laid under such restraint that 
all occasion for future differences might be 
prevented. And now resounded through 
the excited assembly, from a thousand 


nents or 


tongues, the words, “ Both reg 
none!” 

A short debate occurred, when the an- 
swer was voted to be unsatisfactory. Then 
It was 
resolved that John Hancock, Samuel Ad- 
ums, William Molineaux, William Phil- 
ips, Joseph Warren, Joshua 


nd Samuel 


another committee was chosen. 


Henshaw, 


Pemberton be a ce mimittee 
o inform the Lieutenant-Governor that 
it was the unanimous opinion of the peo- 
: that the reply was by no means s tis- 

. 


wna 


hat nothing less would sat- 

them than a total and immediate re- 
moval of the troops. This committee was 
one worthy of a great occasion. Hancock, 
Henshaw, and Pemberton, besides being 
individually of large and just influence 
from their ability, patriotism, worth, and 


Board of 


re! »presented the 


wealth, were members of the 
Selectmen, and therefi 
municipality ; Phillips, who had served on 
th 


liberal merchant; Molineaux was one of 


s Board, was a type of the upright and 


the most determined and zealous of the 
Patriots 
, 


Warren, ardent and bold, of rising fame 


and a stirring business-man ; 
; 


as a leader, personified t venerous de- 
votion and noble enthusiasm of the young 
men ; Adams, though not the first-named 


on the committee, played so prominent a 


t in its doings, that he appears as its 

He was so widely and favor- 
was addressed 
Father of America.” Of mid- 
dling stature, pl lress, quiet in man- 


} 
i 


known now that he 
‘““ the 
un in « 
ner, unpretending in deportment, he ex- 
hibited nothing extraordinary in common 
affairs ; but on great occasions, when his 
deeper nature was called into action, he 
rose, without the smallest affectation, in- 
to an upright dignity of figure ang bear- 
ing, — with a harmony of voice and a 
power of speech which made a strong 
impression, the more lasting from the pu- 
rity and nervous eloquence of his style 


and the logical consistency of his argu- 


ment. Such were the men selected to 
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speak and act for Boston in this hour of 
deep passion and of high resolve. 

The committee, about four o’clock, re- 
paired to the Council-Chamber. It was a 
room respectable in size and not without 
On its 
walls were representatives of the two 
—of the Ab- 
solutism that was passing away, in full- 


length portraits of Charles I. and James 


ornament and historic memorials. 


elements now in conflict, - 


II. robed in the royal ermine, and of a 
Republicanism which had grown robust 
and self-reliant, in the heads of Belcher 
and Bradstreet and Endicott and Win- 
throp. Around a long table were seated 
the Lieutenant-Governor and the mem- 
bers of the Council with the military offi- 
cers,—the scrupulous and sumptuous cos- 
tumes of civilians in authority, gold and 
silver lace, scarlet cloaks, and large wigs, 
mingled with the brilliant uniforms of 
the British army and navy. Into such 


imposing presence was now ushered the 
plainly attired committee of the town. 
At this time the Lieutenant-Governor, 
a portion of the Council, the military offi- 
cers, and, among other officials now in 
the Town-House, though not in the Coun- 
cil, the Sec retary of the Province, were 
sternly resolved to refuse compliance with 


the demand of the people. On the vote 


r 
of the meeting being presented to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Adams remarked 
at length on the illegality of quartering 
roops on the inhabitants in time of peace 
and without the consent of the legisla- 
ture, urged that the public service did 
not require them, adverted with sensi- 
bility and warmth to the late tragedy, 
painted the misery in which the town 
would be involved, if the troops were suf- 
fered to remain, and urged the necessity 
of an immediate compliance with the vote 
of the people. The Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, in a brief reply, defended both the 
legaligy and the necessity of the troops, 
and renewed his old assertion that they 
were not subject to his authority. Adams 
again rose, and attention was riveted 
on him as he paused and .gave a search- 
ing look at the Lieutenant - Governor. 


There was in his countenance and atti- 
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tude a silent eloquence that words could 
not express; his manner showed that the 
energies of his soul were roused; and, in 
a tone not loud, but deep and earnest, he 
again addressed himself to Hutchinson. 
** Tt is well known,” he said, “ that, acting 
as Governor of the Province, you are, by 
its Charter, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the military forces within it, and, as such, 
pital are subject 
you, or Colonel Dal- 


rymple under you, have the power to re- 


the troops now in the ca 
to your orders. If 
move one r ori nt, you have the power 
to remove both ; and nothing short of their 
total removal will satisfy the people or 
preserve the peace of the Province. A 
multitude, highly incensed, now wait the 
result of this application. The voice of ten 
thousand freemen demands that both regi- 
ments be forthwith removed. Their voice 
must be respected, — their demand obey- 
ed. Fail, then, at your peril, to comply 
uisition. 


with this re¢ On you alone rests 


i 
I 


the responsibility of the decision; and if 


the just exper tations of the people are 
disappointed, you must answerable to 
God and your country for the fatal con- 
sequences that must ensue. The com- 
mittee have discharged their duty, and 
it is for you to dis harge yours. They 
wait your final determination.” As Ad- 
ams, while speaking, intently eyed Hutch- 
inson, he says, ‘‘ I observed his knees to 
tremble ; I saw his face grow pale ; and 
I enjoyed the sight.” 

A spell of silence followed this appeal. 
Then there was low conve rsation, toa 
whisper, between the Lieutenant- Gov- 
ernor and Colonel Dalrymple, who, in 
the spirit of the unbending soldier, was 
for resisting this demand, as he had been 


case of 


for summary proceedings in the 


the meetings. “It is impossible for me,” 


he had said this afternoon, “ to go any fur- 
ther lengths in this matter. The informa- 
tion given of the intended rebellion is 
sufficient reason against the removal of 
His Majesty’s troops.” But he now said in 
a loud tone, ‘1 am ready to obey your 


orders,” which threw the responsibility 


on Hutchinson. All the members of the 


committee urged the demand. ‘ Every 
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utchinson says, *‘ delib- 


erately gave his opinion at large, and 


generally gave this feason to support it, 


— that the people would most certainly 
drive out the troops, that the inhab- 


itants of the other towns would join in it; 


and sever sentlemen declared 


that they t ve from the general 
temper 1e people only, but they knew 


it to br rmination, not of a mob, 
, of the principal in- 
habitants : add d, that all the 


and they 


blood would be charged to me alone, for 


their unanimous advice, 
in desiring that the ins 
regiment might be changed, in order to 
put an end to the.animosities between 
and i 
Colonel D ulry mple would consent to it. 

Aft r the « 

bates of the C 


} 


the tr the inhabitants, ing 


oops 
mmittee withdrew, the de- 

were long and ear- 
nest ; and, ent on, Hutchinson 
asked, “ What protection would there be 
for the ¢ i 


were ordered to the Castle ? 


if both regiments 


Several 


mmissio 1ers, 


said, safe, and always 


“ They would be 
safe.” ‘As safe,” said Gray, 


And 


They never had been in 


had been 


‘ without the troops as with them.” 


Irving said, “ 


r, and he 


} 


would pawn his life that 
“ Un- 


removed,” it 


dange 
they should receive no injury.” 


less 1e I was 


s were 
there would be 


the 


said, 


ten thousand n on Common.” 
general,” Tyler said, 


he troops re- 


«“ The p ople 


resolved 


d. witl t ich 


satisfied ; ‘ ailing of other means, 


“ were to have t 


move they would not be 
they were determined to effect their re- 
force, let the act be deemed 
As the Council 


deliberated, the people were impatient, 


movy al by 


reve llion or otherwise.” 


nbers were repeatedly called 


» information as to the result. 
This 
body resolved, that, to preserve the peace, 


it was absolutely necessary that the troops 


at leneth was unanimity. 


should be removed; and they advised the 
Lieutenant- Governor to communicate 
that conclusion to Colonel Dalrymple, 
and to request that he would order his 


whole command to Castle William. 


’ : ; —— . 
he Sam Adams Regiments in the Town of Boston. 


The 


as the decision « 


Dalry mple, 


Council, became 


remark of 


known to the people, and the word pass- 
ed round, ‘that Colonel Dalrymple had 
yielded, and that the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor only held out.” This circumstance 
was communicated to Hutchinson, and 
he says, * It now lay upon me to choose 
that side which had the fewest and: least 
difficulties; and I weighed and compar- 


I had 


J ° r 
I knew it was most 


ed them as well as the time for 
them would permit. 
this matter en- 


Ticer. I 
] 


1e Ops were desi 


1 . 
reguiar ior me to leave 


tire to the commanding was 
sensible tl one 1 to be, 
upon occasion, employed under the di- 


rection of the civil magistrate, and that 
at the Castle they would be too remote, 
to answer that 


considered they 


in most 
But then I 


been used for 


cases, 


and 


was no probability they ever would be, 


that purpose, 


because no civil magistrate could be found 


under whose directions they might act; 
] 


could be conside red only as 


ten 


and they 


having a dency to keep the inhabi- 
} 


tants in degree of awe, and even 


some 
this was every day lessening; and the 
afironts the troops r¢ ‘eived were such 


+] , one. ee Oe 
there was no avoiding quarrels. and 


1 he hesitated 


tract his word; for now a 


substan- 
tially to re re- 
from him, he knew, was equiva- 
» an order; and before he deter- 


mined, he consulted three officers of the 
crown, who, though not present i 

g, and the 
All agreed that he 
ought to comply with the advice of the 


Council. He 


ed Colonel Dalrymple to remove all the 


Council, were in the buildin 
; Oliver. 


secretary, 
then formally recommend- 


troops, who gave his word of honor that 
he would commence preparations in the 
morning for a removal, and that there 
should be no unnecessary delay in quar- 
tering both regiments at the Castle. 

It was dark when the committee bore 
back to the meeting the great report of 
their success. It was received with ex- 
pressions of the highest satisfaction. What 
a burden was lifted from the hearts of 


the Patriots! They did not, however, 
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regard their work as quite done. hey 


voted that a strong watch was necessary 
through the nicht, when the committee 
who had waited on the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor tendered their services to make a 
part of the watch, and the whole matter 


was placed in their hands as “ a commit- 
tee of safety.” ‘ I 


They were authorized 


accept the service of such inhabitants as 


they might deem proper. The meeting 


Af 


ruments we! ( ( ) 


+ 4 ] ’ «4> . } 
then dissolved. »w days after, the 


two rc the Cas- 


surprise 
erations by 


c 1 - 
ot all GouDdt, 


king men 
he 


se of non-importation.” ‘The Opposi- 


a mancwuvre ( support 
t 


m termed it an indignity put 


upon 

—_ » one 

Great Britain, and called upon the Min- 
| 

try to resent it upon a system, or to 


Lord 


approved of th liers’ re 


re- 


on their offices. oton, who 


Barring 


Castle, said, that, “‘ where 
i there should 


; } : he 
ended to h 


there again, they should 


iagistracy, which could not 


é ag - 
appointing a royal Council, 


of the present democratical 


’ 
one. 


Government were but 


Pp rpl xed ; 


expectation was gen ral, that Gener il 


Gage, without waiting for orders from 


the Government, would send a reinforce 


in the Town of Boston. { November 
ment to Boston, and order the whole of 
the troops into the town. “ Every one,” 
Governor Bernard wrote, “ without ex- 
ception, says it must be immediately done. 
Those in opposition are as loud as any. 
Lord Shelburne told a gentleman, who 
reported it to me, that it was now high 


time for Great Britain to act with spir- 


it.” The Governor advised Hutchinson, 
that, should it turn out that he had been 
successful in preventing Captain Preston 
from being murdered by the mob, “ G 


ernment might be reconciled to t 


moval of the troops.” There wa 


— . . . s 
outside clamor, and those who indul 


could not reconcile to themselves 


regulay troops giving way 


: 

e thousand common peo- 
| 

ple, who, they say, would not have dared 


k them, if they had stood their 
and this class regarded the af- 
sful bully.” Colonel 


Barré, in the House of Commons, dispos- 


“as a succe 


he question in a few words: 
agreed in sending the soldiers 
Castle William; what Minist 


to send them back to Bos 


ato 
"Will Gare 
ton?” 


These events stirred the pub 


ill the Cr lonies protot ly. The spirit 


the people Soston 


by peop! 
ansaction raised the town still 
her in the estimation of the Patriots ; 


annual commemorative orations 


travic scene; a 1d thus the in- 


» the 


troduction of the troops, the question in- 


volved in their removal, and the massa- 


cre triumph of the people, con- 


and 


I 
{ 
i 


tributed powerfully to bring about that 


change in affections and principles which 
finally resulted in American Indepen- 


aence. 
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WET-WEATHER 


BY A 


We are fairly on English ground now ; 


urse, it is wet weather. The phe- 
mena of the British climate have not 


nged much since the time when the 


ll their horrible pleasure ” 


{ 
ot 


the poor, drenched out- 
Thunder and lightning, how- 


belonged to that particular 


ments, are rare in England. 


t, fine, insinuating, con- 
*— not w isting its re 
explosive outbreaks. 


ot-tramp of some four hun- 


I once had the pleasure 
} which led 
to its 


gh Derbyshire, 
hi 


lire, and all of 


is und 


1 soil, z 


Th mes 


1ding ol y orks 


nties, I do not think that the 


f the rain kept me housed for 
] Not to 


days out of forty. 
unshine and 


1 
lance showed s 


m the contrary, a soft, | 


ist is the normal condition of 


tmosphere ; and an il tint 


utr 
when no wet i 


all out from the 


country- 


mmunicative, an explosive 
‘Fine mornii 


ve, 


lly fine, sunny days — days 
ved in rashly, upon the sunny 


ence of such blithe poets as Herrick 
so rare, that, after a month of Brit- 
al 


you ¢c 


1 count them on your 


On such a one, by a piece of 


rood fortune, 


I saw all the parterres of 


Ilampton Cou*t,—its great vine, its laby- 


rinthine walks, its stately alleys, its rud- 


dy range of brick, its clipped lindens, its 


rotund and low-necked beauties of Sir 


Peter Lely, and the red geraniums flam- 
ing on the window-sills of once royal 


apartments, where the pensioned dowa- 


+1 i On 


ir lives, 


4l 


cers now dream away the 
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Work. 


WORK. 
FARMER 
IV. 


another such day, Twickenham, and all 
its delights of trees, bowers, and villas, 
were flashing in the sun as brightly as 
ever best days of Horace Walpok 
And 
weary tramp, I toiled up to the inn-door 
of *“* The Bear,” at Woodstock ; 
ter a cut or two into a ripe haunch of 
Oxfordshire 


in the 


or of Pope. on yet another, after 


and af- 


mutton, with certain “ tiny 
kickshaws,” I saw 
} 
tl 


, for the first time, un- 


er the light of a glorious sunset, that 
exquisite velvety stretch of the park ot 


W oodstock, dimpled with water, dotted 


with forest -clumps, where companies of 
fallow -deer were grazing by th 


hundred, where pheasants whirred awa 


down the aisles of wood, where memories 
of Fair Rosamond a 


nd of Rochester ana 
of Alice Lee lingered, — and all brought 
ring close by Southe y’s ballad of 


di 


slenheim.” as the sh: 
Marlborough 


path 


“tl 


yw 


column slanted a 


There are oth ‘Tr notable places, how 


ever, which seem 


so de pe ndent are we 
on first impre ssions — to be always bathed 
in a rain-cloud. It is quite impossible, 
London 


, : : 
King thorough- 


for instance, for me to think of 


Bridge save as a great res 
slimy with thin mud, with piles 
ot umbre llas crowding over it, like an 


army of turtles, and its balustrade steam- 
Dul- 
wich Gallery, with its Bonningtons and 
Murillos, I remember as situated some- 


where (for I could never find it again of 


ing with wet. The charming littl 


my own head) at a very rainy dis 
from London, under the spout of an 
terminable waterfall. The ide-book 


talk of a pretty neighborhood, and of 


gu 


thousand rural charms thereabout; I re- 


nember only one or two draggled police- 
men in oil-skin capes, and with heads 
slanted to the wind, and my eabby, in a 


four-caped coat, shaking himself like a 
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. : 
water-dog, in r, Glouces- 


ter, and Glas 


ies in My memory, 
each, with a damp-coated usl 


hows damp toml 
i 


who s 
is dampent 
pose the 
and in t 
marvellor 
make i 
the world 
age ot those 
Considering 
days ar 
dropping, 
think we t 
history : it 
faced smiles of 
revolutions, executi 
held their 


wet many 


aucustl pre 


a May-d 
whos« 


vesting, 


tender Eng 


immer 


wet turt ¢ 


upon Wi 
] 


imbrella, 


mu 

of the British atmos 
is to be attril 

ful velvety turf 

é lsewhere : to the >< 

wecompanying even t 

of the 


credited very much of t 


turnip-culture, which has within a cen- 


in 


tury revolutionized the agriculture of 


England ; yet again, the magical effects 


of a thorough system of drainage are no- 


Wet- We athe r 


Work. 


[ November, 


howev 
Measured by inches, rai 9 
er in most parts of America than in Great 
Britain ; bu apricious wi 


us, often violent, that 


" 

there must ve in¢ Itat a | reve su 
, ; 

discharge, ¢ thoug 


vlow, is in working order. 


nature 
that “i 
reth every month from May 
Christmas.” 
special interest in the 
establishment of his garden at the Theo- 


King James took 


* Re lig Wotton., p. 317, et seq. 
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ilace in Hertfordshire: there were 
ed hedges, neat array of linden av- 
fountains, and a Mount of Venus 


laby rinth ; 
ircled the park, and the soldiers of 
on ell found fine for 
when they entered upon the premises 


The 


guild of 


Lin twelve miles of wall 


aging-ground in 
ars later. schoolmaster- 
also a gardeners 


London, at whose hands 
‘capacity for garden-work 
“1, and these to be given 


after proper examination of the ap- 
Lord Bacon possessed a beau- 
we may trust his own 
ect, and the ad 
Cashiobury, Holl 
ee 


wer 


exm 


Bedford or 


ers of our day. 


Oxford- 
It involv- 
iz over bad roads, 
», to bring eithe 


ps to market. 


s Overbury, who draws such 
ilke-Mayde,” is 


id, I dare say, truthful, upon 


tleman. ‘“ His conve 


+] 
rv-ven 


he, ** amon 
ut amongst fi 
vel is seldome farther than 
+t towne, and his inquisi 
the price of corne: when 
will coe ten mile out of 

to a cousins house of his to save 
rewards servants by taking 
hand when hee departs. 

> a sub-peena can draw him 


and 


3 fast upon everv object 


when he is there, he 
, casts his 
eyes away upon gazing, and becomes the 
prey of every cut-purse. When he comes 
home, those for his 


If he goe to court, it is 


wonders serve him 


holy-day talke. 


kings: and if it be in win- 


in vellow stor 
ter, in a slight tafety cloake, and pumps 


and pantofles.’ 


Work. 


The 


vho, in this time, tilled his ow 


portrait of the smaller fa 

| n ground, 
is even more severely 
Earle. 
that manures his 


himself lye 


sk tched by Bishop 
“ A plain country fellow is one 
but lets 


He has 


eround well, 
fallow and unti 
do his business, and 


reason enough t not 


enough to be idl or melane holy. 
His hand guides ) lough, 
vlc } 


the 
and 


ng: 
his med- 


and 


] 1 his his ditch 
land-mar mound « 


He « 


rstandingly, 


itations. ‘post ilates with h 
and 


His mind 


is not much distracted with objects, but 


ter than Eng 


"a good cow come in 


ands dumb and astonished 


haste be never so g 


"an hours cont 


tation is 


some po 


| 
guished from his barn 


that let out smoak, which 


ce washed hr 1¢h, but for ft 
i on the inside, 
f 


from his grand- 


», and is yet to make rashers f 
prehends Gods bless- 
only in € rood vear, or a 


posterity. He ap 
ings 


ture, and never praises 


I him bu 


Yet, notwithstanding 


art and mystery of 

Adam Speed, Gent., (from which title 
we may presume that he 
in the year 9260 


“ Adam out of 
this he undertakes 


published a little book 
he wittily called 
Eden.” In 
Adam, 


cumstance of being shut 


which 
to show 
how under the embarrassing cir- 
out of Paradise, 
incre 


indred 


pounds a year 


may the pr duct of 


a farr fy 
a iarm trom 


two ht pounds to two thousand 


by the re wing of rabbi 


is all 


matically c¢ mputed ; there is nothing to 


on furze and broom! It mathe- 
disappoint in the figures; but I suspect 
there might be in the rabbits. 


Gentleman Speed speaks of turnips, 
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clover, and he 
boiling of * butchers’ blood - 


and 


and other condiments, which will 


potatoes ; advises the 
for poultry, 
mixing the bran 


“ feed 


‘ puddi ne” with 


he beasts very Sy 
The 


Eden” 


which is 


‘Adam out of 
s himself in 


— of 
also i verse, 
anaes not up to the measure of “ Par- 
adise Lost.” rhis is its taste : — 
Each soy] 
Nor 


hath no liking of every grain, 


barley nor wheat is for every vein 


soyl 


Yet know I no country so barren of 
may be gotten 


| 


ome kind of corne with 
tovl 


husband at home be to count the 


ost what, 
uswife within is as 
hat 
Half 


The 


connected with 


> 
Bacon 
rural life are so fi 


I eed not 
n i 


ular 


papers of upon subjects 
umil- 


His 


sound 


> that recur to them. 


suggestions, however 


and they 


parti 


in themselves, ( generally are 


the 
oTrow th 
But the more 


sound, ) did by no means me 


ure 
isureé 


xtent of his contribution to the 


ot good husbandry. thor- 


ri 1 methods of investigation which he 
and 


and healthier direction to inquiri s con- 


instituted encouraged gave a new 


nected not only with agriculture 


but 

with every experimental art. 
Thus, Gabriel Platte, publis 

‘ Obser and Improvements 


Husl 


it necessary 


hing his 


ane in 
ant ” about the year 1638, thinks 
to sustain and illustrate them 


with a record of 


Sir Ri hard 


“twenty expe riments.” 


Weston, 


up-< ountry knight, 


Too, a sensible 
has travelled through 


and has 


idins g upon the tur- 


} 


Flanders about the same time, 


seen such success atter 
Lip and the clover culture there, that he 
urges the same upon his fellow-landhold- 
in a “ Discourse of Husbandrie.” 
The book under the 
name of Hartlib,—the same Master Sam- 
uel Hartlib to whom Milton addressed 
his “ Of of 
whom the great ppet speaks as “a per- 


E iol 


ers, 


was published 


tractate Edueation,” and 


son sent hither [to und | by some 


es: a nine 
WW ork, } Nov embe P. 
to 
he occasion and incitement of great 


good Providence from a far country, 
be t 
good to this island.” 

This mention makes us curious to know 
something more of Master Samuel Hart- 
lib. I find that he of 


Polish merchant, of Lithuania, was him- 


was the son 


self 


engaged for.a time in commercial 


transactions, and ca 


He w 


tracts, edited 


me 


to England about 
the year theo- 
logical 
rai 
ot 


1640. rote several 


sundry agricultu- 
works, includ 
Richard 


his own ol 


Bri 


ne, among others, those 
Weston, and published 
ions upon th | 


hi b He als 


heme for 


Sir 


ngs of tish undry. 0 pro- 


an 


ms oa ore li se s 


os 
agricul 
colle 


theorick 


most ancient, 


tural 


” the 


order to teach youths 
and practi k parts of this 


] and honestly 


noble cainfull 
3 The work pub- 


The Leg- 


srabant hus- 


art, trade, or myst 


lished under his name entitled “ 
the 
pistle s 
I 


, 
who may be 


acy,” besides n ices of 


bandry, 


larmers, 


embraces e from various 
supposed to repre- 
sent the 


] ind. 


upon 


progressive agriculture of 
Among these letters I note 
“ Snagereet,” (shelly earth 
reds) ; 


a third upon “ 


Eng- 
one 
from 
river-t Seaweeds ” 


ds 


another upon ‘ 
Sea-sand ” 

upon ‘ Woollen-rags.” 
H: urtlil ) was in 
“the C 

long « nough tu 
1 king 
and to hold 


the 


; and a fourth 


cood odor di ring 


the 

days of ommonwealth; for he lived 

that bitter tragedy of 
Ww hitel he all Pal 

over to the ear ly 

But 


pt ople about 
I 


the execute before 


ace, years 
of not in 
sharles IT. : 
ll had be- 


into sad arrearages; and the 


Restoration. he was 


favor with the 
the small pension that Cromwe 
stowed fell 
story is, that he died mise rably poor. 

It is that Hartlib, and a 
great many sensible old gentlemen of his 
date, spoke 


mystery. 


noticeable 


of the art of husbandry as a 


And so it is; 


a mystery then, 
and a mystery now. Nothing tries my 
patience more than to meet one of those 
billet-headed farmers who— whether in 
print or in talk — prion: to have solved 
the mystery and mastered it. 

l'ake my own crop of corn yonder up- 
on the flat, 


the day when it first shot up its 


I have watched since 


little 


which 
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dainty spears of green, until now its spin- 


dies are waving like banners: the land 
has been faithfully ploughed and fed and 


tilled ; but how gross appliances all these, 


to the fine fibrous feeders that have been 
searching, day by day, every cranny of 
he soil,—to the broad leaflets that, week 
by wee k, have stolen out from their green 


sheaths to wanton with the wind and 
caress the dews! 


Is there any quick-wit- 
ted farmer who shall tell us with anything 
like definiteness what the phosphates have 
buted to all this, and how much the 


contri 


nous manures, and to what degree 


nitrog¢ 4 
the deposits of humus ? 
I 
a 


conditions of a sure crop, thirty, 


He may estab- 
lish the 
r sixty bushels to the acre, (sea- 

sons favoring); but how short a reach is 
i determining the final capa- 
soil or p 


ed experiments laugh us in 


Llow often 


great miracle of the vital 


laboratory in the plant remains to mock 


us. We test it: 


} 


DeHeVe 


the we! The 
1 
we humor it; we fondly 
that we have detected its secret: 
but the mystery stays. 

A bumpkin may rear a crop that, shall 


keep him from starvation ; but to develop 


the utmost capacity of a given soil by fer- 


tilizing appliances, or by those of tillage, 

rk, I suspect, of a wiser man than 
And when I find 
iived all the 


litions which contribute to this mira- 


rs to our day. 
vho fancies he has res¢ 
God’s, and can control and fructi- 
r at his will, I have less respect for his 
head than for a good one 

se. The g 


is not worked out so easily. The 


of Savoy 
reat problem of Adam’s 
iting is not over yet. 
If we are confronted with mystery, it 
not blank, hope less, fathomless mys- 
Our plummet-lines are only too 
t; but they are growing longer. It is 
a lively mystery, that piques and tempts 
and rewards endeavor. It unfolds with 
an appetizing delay. Every year a new 
is laid bare, which, in the flush of 
h, seems a crowning development ; 
whereas it presently appears that we 
have only opened a new door upon some 


further labyrinth. 
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Throughout the sevent enth ce ntury, 
the progress in husbandry, without being 
at any one period very brilliant, was de- 
cided and constant. If there was any- 


thing like a relapse, and negiect of ge od 
culture, it was most marked shortly after 


The 


rtained a wholesome 


the Restoration. country - gé ntle- 
men, who had ent 
horror of Cromwell and his troopers, had, 
during the Commonwealth, devoted them- 
selves toa quiet life upon their estates, re- 
pairing the damages which the Civil War 
had wrought in their fortunes and in their 
lands. The high price of farm-products 
stimulated their efforts, and their « ountry- 
isolation permitted a harmless show of the 
chivalrous conte mpt they entertained for 
the novi homines of the Commonwealth. 
With the return of Charles they abandon- 
bail- 


iffs, and made a rush for the town and 


ed their estates once more to the 


for their share of the “‘ leeks and onions.” 


But the earnest men were at work 


Sainfoin and turnips were growing every 


year into credit. The pota 

coming a crop of value; and in the year 
1664 acertain John Foster devoted a trea- 
tise to it, entitled, ‘‘ England’s Happiness 
increased, or a Sure Remedy against all 
Succeeding Dear Years, by a Plantation 
of Roots called Potatoes.” : 
For a long time the crop had been 
known, and Sir Thomas Overbury had 
the vehicle of 


made it one of 


witticisms against people who were 
ever boasting of their ancestry, — their 
But Fos- 


ter anticipates the full value of what had 


best part being below ground. 


before been counted a novelty and a cu- 


riosity. He advises how custards, paste, 
puddings, and even bread, may be made 


from the flour of potatoes. 


John Worlidge (1669) g 


ives a full sys- 
tem of husbandry, advising green fal- 
lows, and even recommending and de- 
scribing a drill for the putting in of seed, 
and for distributing with it a fine fertil- 
izer. 

Evelyn, also, about this time, gave a 
dignity to rural pursuits by his “ Sylva” 
and “ Terra,” both these treatises having 
been recited before the Royal Society. 
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The “Terra” is something muddy,* and 
is by no means exhaustive ; but the * Syl- 


” for more than a cen 
} 


ry was the Brit- 
-book, being a judicious, 
ent treatise upon a sub- 
utiful as its title. 


If a capital 


1 
hums 
tells (in * Ken- 

roach of Tressilian 

: . ‘ . +4 

lus Doctor companion to the neigh- 


orhood of Say’s Court, cannot forego his 


tribute to the worthy and cultivated au- 
thor who once lived there, and who in 
his “Sylva” gave a manual to every 
. ; 1: . . 

ish planter, and in his life an exem- 
to every British gentleman. 


d at 


plar 


Evelyn was educat Oxford, trav- 


elled wi nt, was a 


: . 
firm adherent of vy, and at 


P 7 
one mem bt puperts 


} 


} 
n- 


famous troop. He married the daug 


r of the British ambassador in Paris, 


into posse ssion 


made a vem ot 


he had 
parterre ~) 

hrubbery trampled down by that 

r, Peter the Great, who 

] hile studying 

the mysteries of sl ilding at Dept- 


had 


- . 
howers as tor any 


} 
ford, ¢ ho reverence 


other 
aces of life. 

hs have always 
been more regardful of those interests 
; + 


which were the object of Evelyn’s ten- 


I have allu led 

the horticultural fancies of James I. 
HT 
H 


is son Charles was an extreme lover of 


flowers, as well as of a great many lux- 
uries which hedged him against all Puri- 
tan sympathy. “ Who knows not,” says 
Milton, in his reply to the EIKQN BaA- 
SLAIKH, “the licentious remissness of his 
Sunday’s theatre, accompanied with that 


reverend statute for dominical jigs and 


May-poles, published in his own name,” 


etc. ¢ 

* Of clay he says, “It is a cursed step-dame 
to almost all vegetation, as having few or no 
meatuses for the percolation of alimental show- 
ers.”’ 
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But the poor king was fated to have 
little enjoyment of either jigs or May- 


poles; harsher work belonged to his reign ; 


and all his garden-delights came to be 


limited finally to a little pot of flowers 


upon his prison-window. And I can easi- 


ly believe that the eleg int, wrong-he id- 
gentleman 


to the 


ed, courteous tended these 


poor flowers daintily very last, 
and snuffed their fragrance with a Chris- 
tian gratitude. 

Charles was an appreciative lover of 
poetry, too, as well as of Nature. I won- 


der if it ever happened to him, in his 


prison-hours at Cai rooke, to come 
upon Milton’s * L’ Allegro,” (first print- 
ed in the very the Battle of 


year 


Naseby,) and to rea 


‘In thy rig 
The mo 
And if I ¢ 


| live with thee, 
s free: 
; 


1 his flig 


vn doth rise; 


n spite of sorrow, 


And at my window bid good-morrow, 


Sweet ier, Or the vine, 
the twisted eglantine.” 


How it 


heart to remember that the tender poet, 


must have smitten the Kine’s 


W hose rhythm none « ould appreciate bet- 
ter than he, was also the sturdy Puritan 


' ; 
pamphleteer whose blows had thwacked 
so terribly upon the 


I 
up his tottering throne ! 


last props that held 
Cromwell, as we have seen, gave Mas- 
ter Hartlib 


the score of his theological tracts, or his 


a pension; but whether on 


design for an agricultural college, would 
be hard to say. I suspect that the hop 
was the Protector’s favorite among flow- 
ering plants, and that his admiration of 
trees was measured by their capacity for 
timber. Yet that rare masculine energy, 
which he and his men carried with them 
in their tread all over England, was a 
very wakeful stimulus to productive ag- 
riculture. 


Charles I. loved tulips, and befriended 
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Evelyn. 
he had grown into a great fondness for 
the Fre 
Le 


In his long residence at Paris 


nch gardens. Ie afterward sent 
Notre — who had laid out Ver- 


an expense of twenty millions 


for 


planting 
Fortu- 


to superintend the 


ich and St. James. 


strict imitation of Versailles 
ed upon. ‘The splendors of 


Garden grew in this time 
ste, and must 


French heart 


wilderness 


crazy 


a state- 


1° 
which 


and 


yaim - trees, 


Park gates, in which each cottag 


em, and seems transplanted from 


ist book on rural ornamentation. 


“11 


. » 8 
it of the village oppresses one 
Vt 


charm 


incongruity ; the 


it needs a popula- 


u’s pictures, — 
1 figures ; 
gross, too prone 
hoes, and to — sneeze. The 
also, is incongruous; it be- 
no such wavy roll of park-land ; 

and times erander, a 

ive away, toward Matlock. 

parterres, terraces, and al- 

re are equally out of place 

a n If, indeed, as at Ver- 

hey bounded and engrossed the 

view, so that natural surfaces should have 
no claim upon your eye, — if they were 
the mere setting to a monster palace, 
whose colonnades and balusters of mar- 
ble edged away into colonnades and balus- 


rs of box-wood, and these into a limit- 


te 
less extent of long green lines, which are 


only lost to the eye where a distant foun- 
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tain dashes its spray of golden dust into 
the air, —as at Versailles, —there would 
be keeping. But the Devonshire palace 
has quite other setting. Blue Derbyshire 
hills are behind it ; a grand, billowy slope 
of the comeliest park-land in England 
rolls down from its terrace-foot to where 
washes 


the Derwent, under hoary oaks, 


its thousand acres of meadow-vale, with 
a flow as charming and limpid as one of 
\ irail’s ecl rues. It is such a s¢ tting that 
carries the great quadrangle of Chats- 
Palace and its flanking artificial- 


worth 

ities of rock and garden, like a black 

patch upon the face of a fine woman of 
harles’s court. 


again. 


‘ings us upon our line of march 
C 1arl ] IL. love d stiff gard ns ; 
Il. loved stiff and Wil- 


liam, with his Low- Country tastes, out- 


« ! ° 
James cardens ; 


-d both, with his 


tiffer 
stiien 


‘topiary box a-row.” 
Lord Bacon has commended the for- 


mal style to public admiration by his ad- 


vocacy and example. The lesson was re- 
} 


t Cashiobury by the most noble 


p' ated a 
he Ear Essex (of whom Evelyn 
Lord is not illiterate be- 


17 - Le 
yond ol noblemen of his 


most 
”). So also that 


Moor-Park in Hertfordshire, laid out by 


age famous garden of 
the witty Duchess of Bedford, to whom 
Dr. Donne addresses some of his piquant 
letters, was a model of old-fashioned and 
stately graces. Sir William Temple prais- 
es it beyond reason in his ** Garden of 
Epicurus,” and cautions readers against 


rtaking any of those irregularities 


unde 


of o 


irden - figures which the Chinese so 
much affect. He admires only stateli- 
ness and primness. ‘“ Among us,” he 
says, “ the Beauty of Building and Plant- 
ing is placed chiefly in some certain Pro- 
portions, Symmetries, or Uniformities ; 
our Walks and our Trees ranged so as 
to answer one another, and at exact Dis- 
tances.” 

From all these it is clear what was the 
Even Wal- 


ler, the poet, — whose moneys, if he were 


garden-drift of the century. 


like most poets, could not be thrown away 
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idly, 


hills about his rural 


spent a large sum in leve ling the 


home at Beacons- 
(We shall find a different poet 


and treatment by-and-by in Shenstone.) 


fields. 


Only Milton, speaking from the very 
arcana of the Puritan rigidities, breaks 
in upon these geometric formalities with 
the rounded graces of the garden which 
he planted in Eden. There 
“ the crisped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold 
With mazy error unde nt shades, 
nd fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise, which 

Art 
In beds and cu 


Ran nectar, visiting each ant, a 


; ; knot } 
1ous knots, but 


Nature boon 


Poured forth profuse on hill and dale and 


plain.” 
Going far behind all conventionali- 
ties, he credited to Paradise — the ideal 


of man’s happi st estate variety, ir- 


and 


estate, precision, formality, 


regularity, profusion, luxuriance ; 
to the fallen 
and an inexorable Art, which, in place 
cvlorified the 


when Milton comes to be 


of concealing, itself. In 
next century, 
llustrated by Addison and the 
shall find gardens of a different sty le from 


those of Waller and of Hampton Court. 


rest, we 


And now from some look-out point 
near to the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when John Evelyn, in his age, is 


repairing the damages that Peter the 
Great has wrought in his pretty Deptford 
home, let us take a bird’s-eye glance at 
rural England. 

It is raining; and the clumsy Bedford 
coach, drawn by stout Flemish mares, — 
for thorough-breds are as yet unknown, — 
is covered with a sail-cloth to keep the 
The 
, wherever the land is stocked with 


The wheat 


wet away from the six “ insides.” 


wrass, is as velvety as now. 
in the near county of Herts is fair, and 
will turn twenty bushels to the acre ; 
, here and there an enterprising landholder 
has a small field of dibbled 
will yield a third more. John Worlidge’s 


grain, which 
drill is not in request, and is only talked 
of by a few wiseacres who prophesy its 


The fat bullocks of 


ultimate adoption. 
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Bedford will not dress more than seven 
hundred a head; and the cows, if killed, 
would not overrun five hundred weight. 
fields of 
these 


There are 
and of 


1] 
il 


occasional sainfoin 
turnips; but 


, and no ridging or hurdling is yet 


latter are 
sma 
practised. From time to time appears 
a patch of barren moorland, which has 
been planted with forest-trees, in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of Mr. Eve- 
lyn, and under the wet sky the trees are 
thriving. Wide reaches of fen, measured 


by hundreds of miles, (which now bear 


o 


great crops of barley,) are saturated with 
moisture, and tenanted only by ghost-like 
companies of cranes 

The gardens attached to noble houses, 
under the care of some pupil of Wise, 


have 


— their plums, their pears,* and their 


or of Parkinson, their espaliers, 


grapes. These last are rare, however, 


’ 
(Parki 


great price in the London ma 


ison says sour, too,) and bear a 
One 


or two horticulturists of extraordinary 


ket. 


enterprise have built greenhouses, warm- 

ed, Evelyn says, “in a most ingenious 

way, by passing a brick flue underneath 

the beds.’ 
The 

: 


have no establishments 


lesser country - gentlemen, who 


> ] 

in town, rarely 
fear of the footp ids on 
the heath, and the insolence of the black- 


venture 


up, for 
I 


guard Cockneys. Their wives are staid 


dames, learned at the brew-tub and in 
the buttery, — but not speaking French, 
nor wearing hoops or patches. A great 
many of the older exotic plants have 
become domesticated ; and the goodwife 
has a flaming parterre at her door, — but 
not valued one half so much as her bed 
of marjoram and thyme. She may read 
King James’s Bible, or, if a Non-Con- 
formist, Baxter’s “ Saint’s Rest”; while 
the husband regales himself with a thumb- 
worn copy of “ Sir Fopling Flutter,” or, 
if he live well into the closing years of 
the century, with De Foe’s * True-born 


Englishman.” 


* Sir William Temple gives this list of his 
pears: — Blanquet, Robin, Rousselet, Pepin, 
Jargonel; and for autumn: Buree, Vertlongue, 


and Bergamot. 
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: feeling was more lacking in the 
life than in the illustrative litera- 


ure of the century. To say nothing of 
Milton’s brilliant little poems, °° L’ Alle- 
which flash 
there are the 


“ Characters” of Sir ‘Thomas 


gro” and “Il Penseroso,” 
all over with the dews, 
charming 
Overbury, and the graceful discourse of 
Sir William Temple. The poet Drum- 


mond wrought a music out of the woods 


and waters which lingers alluringly even 
now around the delightful cliffs and val- 
John Dryden, 


1 a thorough cit, and a man who 


of Hawthornden. 
y} 
uuld have preferred his arm-chair at 


Will’s Coffee-House to Chatsworth and 
the fee of all its lands, has yet touched 
tenderly and 


Leaf.” 


of the poets, and 


most the “daisies white” 


the , in his ** Flower and the 


ip a score 
bring our wet day to a close with the 
naming of two honored pastorals. The 
first, in sober prose, is nothing more nor 


less than Walton’s “Angler.” Its home- 
liness, its calm, sweet pi tures of fields 
and brooks, its dainty perfume of flowers, 


licate shadowing-forth of the Chris- 


sides, its simple, artless songs, 


(not always of the highest style, but of 
a he: 
better.) 


wrty naturalness that is infinitely 
these make the “* Ancler” a 
book that stands among the thumb-worn. 


There is 


] 
KnOW Vé 


good marrowy English in it; I 


y few fine writers of our times 


who could make a better book on such a 
subject to-day, — with all the added infor- 
of the 


What Walton wants to 


mation, and all the practice 


paper- 


Say he says. 


news- 

( lumns. 
‘ : . 

You can make no mistake 

about his meaning; all is as lucid as the 

water of a spring. 


on your wonderment with tropes. There 


He does not play up- 


is no chicane of the pen ; he has some 
pleas int matters to tell of, and he tells 
of them — straight. 

Another great charm about Walton is 
I think he is 
almost the only earnest trout-fisher I ev- 


er knew (unless Sir Humphrey Davy be 


his childlike truthfulness. 
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exce pted) whos report could be relied 
upon for the weight of a trout. I have 
many excellent friends — capital fisher- 
men— whose word is good upon most 
concerns of life, but in this one thing they 
I excuse it; I 


take off twenty per cent. fi 


cannot be confided in. 
om their esti- 
mates without either hesitation, anger, or 
reluctance. 

I do not think I should have trusted 
in such a matter Charles Cotton, although 
he was agricultural as well as piscatory,— 
having published a “ Planter’s Manual.” 
1 think he could, 


bow. 


and did, draw a long 
I suspect innocent milkmaids were 


not in the habit of singing Kit Marlowe’s 


songs to the worshipful Mr. Cotton. 
One pastoral remains to mention, pub- 


lished at the very opening of the year 


1600, and spending its fine forest-aroma 
thenceforward all down the century. I 
mean Shakspeare’s play of “As You Like 


hg 


From beginning to end the grand old 
: 


forest of Arden is astir over! 


the brooks 


read ; from 


beginning to end brawl in 


your ear; from be ling to end 


you 


smell the bruised ferns and the delicate- 


scented wood-flowers. is Theocritus 


again, with the civilization of the added 
centuries contributing its spangles of rea- 
Who among 
all the short-kirtled damsels of all the 


eclogues will match us this fair, lithe, wit- 


son, philosophy, and grace. 


ty, capricious, mirthful, buxom Rosalind ? 


Nowhere in books have we met with her 
like, — but only at some long-gone pic- 
nic in the woods, worshipped 


boots and 


where we 
blushing sixteen” in dainty 
white muslin. There, too, we met a match 
for sighing Orlando, — mirrored in the 
water; there, too, some diluted J ujues 
may have “ moralized” the excursion for 
next day’s “ Courier,” and some lout of a 
Touchstone (there are always such in pic- 
nics) passed the ices, made poor puns, and 
won more than his share of the smiles. 
Walton is English all over; but “ As 
You Like It” is as broad as the sky, or 


love, or folly, or hope. 
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FOR NAVAL AND COLONIAL 


POWER. 


In comparison with our national mis- 
Else 
4irt 
nothing would so fasten our attention as 
tl 


fortunes all beside seems trifling. 


1¢ French invasion and conquest of Mex- 
ico. A de pendency of France establish- 
ed at our door! ‘The most restless, am- 
bitious, and warlike nation in Europe our 
neighbor ! Who shall tell what results, 
momentous and lasting, may follow in the 
train of such events ? 


What is the exp 


lanation of this con- 
qu 
d 


line of a settled policy ? one fact, 


espot ? Or is it only 


we see,*amid a great number of 


which we do not see ? 
This particul 
to us. 1 


. 
years France has 


ries of like ent 
near to us, | arbitrary meth- 


ods, she has h 


1e VE d conqu sts 


as important. 


she has plant d her and reared her 
‘ 1.1] 
stronghno 


natural ad- 
vantages. 


4 > Same every- 


where: t 


nt of her lost co- 


And the hope 


ly} 


in th 


lonial and nava 
of France is, that 
tile and naval greatn« 
lenge and vanquish th 
Seas. 

The peace of 1815 left 
her naval and colonial power broken ap- 
parently beyond hope. Even in the thir- 


teen years preceding that peace England 


France with 


had taken or destroyed not less than six 
In the Medi- 
Atlantic, amid the isl- 
ands of the West Indies, in the far-off 
golden East, whe 


hundred of her war-ships. 
terranean, on the 


rever contending, fleet 


against fleet, or ship with ship, every- 


where she had been vanquished and driv- 
That boundless colonial 
empire, of which Dupleix in the East 
dreamed, and for whose establishment in 
the West Montcalm fought and died, 
had shrunk to a few fishing-ports off the 
Gulf of 


en from the sea. 


St. Lawrence, a few sugar-isl- 
he West 
armed factories dotting the coasts of Af- 
rica and the shores of Hindostan, and 


ands in t Indies, and some un- 


existing by British grace and permis- 
estate had fallen 
that towering ambition which thought to 


sion. ‘To so low an 


exercise uncontrolled dominion over this 


continent, to with more than 


rule re- 
gal sway the rich islands and peninsulas 
f Asia, and to 
England from the guns of her armadas. 
After five 


0 dictate peace to fallen 


wars waged with no craven 
spirit in less than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, after she had exhausted every re- 
source and more than once banded against 

i foe every naval power in Eu- 
rope, she was forced to succumb to Brit- 
ish perseverance and to the gallantry of 
The 
not a moment too soon, found her with a 
iterally annihilated, and with little 


Briti h sailors. peace, W hich came 
navy | 
remaining of her colonial empire but the 
memory. When we compare this hope- 
less failure with the mercantile activity 
and naval force of Modern France,—when 
cal 
2S, tT 


cannot ad 


we 1 up, in imagination, her new colo- 
he germs almost of empires, — we 
mire too much the courage and 
energy which have called into existence 
such magnificent resources. To what are 
we to attribute this stupendous change ? 
What have the 


growth? By what steps has this 


been methods of this 


grand 
progress from weakness to strength been 
achieved ? 


In such a work of restoration, France 
had everything to create, — ships, arma- 
ments, machinery, and sailors even, to 


replace those who had fallen in the front 
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or replenish old ones, to build 
. a} athar 

ear workshops, to gather ma- 

} 


as been do ng. 


ne h is b en laying 

tions of maritime greatness. 
hi which contrib- 
—in size, in me- 
concentration up- 
and all the 
construction 


el all other 


- 
iung 


chord subter 


* the 
t from shore to shore. 


It is s 


hundred feet v 


ree miles long. urce- 


base Rising from the bed of the 


ty-six fe 


t, it is firm enough to bear up 


fortresses human engi 


constructio 


attle with t 


Many times the waves hav 


work of Once 


swept whole 
with its fort ana 

| 
even var awak- 


ened fresh rgy, and it stands now com- 


, betw 


i like a reef. 


en it and 


has called 


a safe harbor, protected 


from the assaults of the sea by its granite 


barri _ protected none the less from 
man’s assaults by the concentric fire of 


more than six hundred guns. 


This is but the exterior of Cherbourg. 


l and Colonial Power. 


In the 


bosom of the rocky cliffs of its 
western shore three basins or docks have 


been hewn with gigantic toil. The first, 


finished in 1813, is 950 feet lon r, 768 feet 


wide, 55 fe leep, and will hold se- 


I the line. he sec- 
] t ler dai y : 
ona, ot ier GiMeDSLODS, WAS 


somew hat smal 


completed in 1829, and will float a dozen 
ships. The third, far 


ie . 
was opened with great ceremony in 1858: 


] irver than « ithe r, 


it is 1365 feet long, 650 feet wide, and 


60 feet deep, and will contain eig 


or twenty ships of the larg: 


the sides of these basins are 
and seven docks. 
from them, and \ 
are arsenals, s, timber- yards, 
rope bakeries, and ma- 


° 1] Ca, t 
chine-si apat Lturhning out Marine 


3, and indeed ev- 


piece of iron-work which enters into 


tion of a ship. It is no vain 
boast that an army of a hundred thou- 


sand men can be embarked any fine morn- 


the construc 


fleet ne- 
cessary for it buiit and 


; . . : , 
armed and equipped and protected to the 


ing at Cherbourg, and that the 


> « 


1 
transport can be 


in this fortified 


ut one of five ports 
ficient, equal tacted and 
incient, equally prot tea, and 
1 i d wi the products of 


chanic and nauti 


natur 


red advanta 


at 3 
Toulon on 


nothenc d, t!} 
and 


the southern waters all 


One 


extent this 


Cherbourg does for the northern. 


fact will show t I an 
power of naval production has been car- 
ried. In these five ports are some eighty 
building-slips or houses, and twenty-five 
docks, and, connected with them, all the 
materials, all the trades, all the labor- 
saving machines, all the mechanical for- 
ces, which the nineteenth century knows. 
f she wished, France could build at the 
same time forty ships of the line and for- 


ty frigates, while twenty-five more were 
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The r 


a tivity is, that, in extent, in compl te- 


undergoing repairs. sult of all this 


ness, in concentrati " forces upon the 


right the naval and dock- 


yards of France are absolutely unequal- 
led. And the work To-day 
twenty-two thousand men are employed 

Within six months a 
wet dock has been compl ted at Toulon, 
und another at L’ Orient, 


e 
ol 


spot, 


ports 
i 
woes On. 


upon 0 ival we rks. 
while at Brest 
workshops are hastening 
» completion ; and it is whispered that 

its 
id out of the 


chisell 


Do we ask now what France has gain- 


ed, in fleets and armaments, from this in 
work of pre] 
Not to 
ich the progre 
of inferior worth, 


sailing-ships, 
ion has made 
steam-navy 
second to th 

Her present 

the import ince of 
n ival 
t} 


the more import int 


warfare, element all 

‘rance, that it 

tends to lower the 

ship, in which she 

cient, and to increase 

which 
For 


been tasked to 


tific knowledge and tra ning, in 


» has ever been with the foremost. 


ha 
has 


ten years her energy 


produce st samships of the greatest power 
and of the ul me lels. since 1852 he r 


» increased from two 


to that of 


Englan 1, and which, a he e things 


depend upon the » ships 
and the weight of the armaments, is per- 
haps in force and efficiency superior. 


If we turn our attention to iron-clad 
ships, 
gacity, energy, and secretiveness of Louis 


Napoleon. In the Crimean War, three 


floating batteries covered with iron slabs, 


we shall see be st displ ryed the Sa- 


and each mounting eighteen fifty-pound- 
ers, silenced the Russian fort at Kinburn. 
This was a lesson it would seem that any 


one might learn. Louis Napoleon did not 
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} 


fail to learn it. Ifa ship can be made 


invulnerable, or nearly so, in every part, 
then of what avail is that strateey which 
secures choice of position, and which, of 


Will not 


he come off victor who can pro luce guns 


old, almost decided the battle ? 


from which the heaviest shot may be hurl- 


ed at the highest veloc ity, and cunners 


who shall launch them on their errand 


ag : : 
of destruction with the greatest accura- 
cy ? The French emperor has fairly 


While 


were experimenting, he laid 


overreach d his island rivals. 
they 


} . ° . 
keels of two iron-clads of 


the 
six thousand 
1 


tons burden. In 1859 he ordered the 


mstruction of twenty steel-clad frigates 


ind fifty cunboats. 


Lord Clarence Paget 


clared in debate last March, that, while 
ce ee 
rland had, 


n finished or constructing, 
mly sixteen iron-clad frigates, France 
ne And even this takes no 
loating - batteries and gun- 


prot 


to trust her 


in part cted, and 
papers, 


eg : 
ost fabulous number. 


paniards 


, 
cent Chan- 
truction, decreasing per- 

worth of 


mere seaman- 


: z 

made the exclamation 
But, after 

rude and stormy ocean, prover- 


bially fickle and 


t than of old. all, 


of 
hing can 
and 

] 


le with 


uncertain, not 
f sailors, — of brave 
skilful men, trained by long struge 
wind and wave, calm in danger, apt in 
emergencies, finding the narrow path of 
ifety whe re 


common eyes see only peril 


and ruin. France understands this. She 
] w ] \ . f he t humiliati 

Knows how many of her past h lmilations 
can be traced directly to defective sea- 


But 
How to find or make sailors fit to 


manship. where to seek the rem- 
edy ? 
contend with those who were almost born 
and bred on the restless surge? By what 
methods, with a slender commercial ma- 





5 yyy 
The 


18638. French Struge le for 


rine and a people reluctant to encounter 


nd 


the hardships < 


dangers of sea-life, to 

fill up the scanty roll of her able seamen ? 
I 

That is the problem France had to solve ; 


: 
he h 


and s 
—but remove impossibilitic S. 
The first 


counsel 
make the numl 


as done everything to solve it, 


of wisdom was to 


ver of her sailors greater. 


he most liberal estimate, 
undred and fifty thousand men 
versant with the ; while 


sea 
including boatmen, fisher- 

s, and sailors of long voyages, 
is number of eight hundred 
Remove this disproportion and 


he whole 


Unfortu- 


questi n. 
matter in which govern- 
lit 


ts do evervthine. 


ition il 
No¢ 


a commercial 1 


while 1 


al ine 


4 nd no 


ever so wisely, can draw 
ince from his vine-clad 
The French rulers have 
could. They have fos- 


ea ly 


ver} spring, twenty thousand 


and liberal hand, the 


Sall 


to that best nursery of 
seamanship, the Banks of 


land Che 


Gov 


WV 4 
Newfound- 


»men are paid a bounty by 


o the naval service. 


‘cantile enterpri ; 

ners can be called into exist- 
idies have |} 

* steamers 


And 
1 


our day 


and the yearning for 


led to 


found 


has 


’ ° 
coionies, 


almost simultaneous attempts to 
settlements in both hemispheres and in 
bt for a leading 


all waters, has no dou 


cause the desire to build up a mercantile 
marine, and with it a numerous body of 
If these 


ished all that their projectors 


expert seamen. efforts have 
108 accomp 
could wish, it is not because their plans 
lacked sagacity, but because it is hard 
to put the genius of the sea into the 
breasts of men who are essentially lands- 


men. 
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To the 


sailors would unquestionably be the best 


increase number of French 
possible method of adding to French na- 
val power. But suppose that this cannot 
be done. Suppose that there is in the 
heart of the French people an invincible 
attachment to the soil, which makes them 
What 


xt counsel of wisdom? This, is 


deaf to every siren of the sea. 
is the ne 
it not ? 


efficient 


To make what sailors you have 
naval 
the 


and available for 


In 


"et 
authorities have 


emer- 
French 


entire 


gencies. this respect 


achieved 
Every sailor, nay, every man whose 
4 auor, nav, every Man Whose 


] t 


employ men 


an 


suc- 
cess. 
savors 


at maritime 


life, though he be only a boatman ply- 
. : 1 Sy 

ing the river, or a laborer in harbor o 
| j lled called 


7 
CLOCcr nrovea 
{yx ¢ 


ise what is tl 


1e 


marine ins ion, — th 


all times of n to be called into active 


service. This puts the whole s¢ afaring 
population at the disposal of Government. 


N 


upon the seamen; and it is computed 


or is this all. Regular drafts are made 


that in every period of nine years all 
the sailors of France serve in their turn 
the all 


in the use 


in navy. They are trained in 
that belongs to naval duty : 
of ships’ in the sailing of 


euns, great 


No 


ill, or from what 


ships, and in the evolutions of fleets. 
matter how sudden the cz 


lirection the sailors are taken, no French 


leaves or can leave port with a 


of green hands. 


Che trainin r Ww is civen to sailors 


service im- 


The French Admiralty 


1 a 1 
keeps no drones in its employ 


actually in is an, equally 
portant matter. 

4 2 = 
certainly 
it does not promote them to places of 


Honors 


Every step up, from mic 


trust. are not 


won, 


lshipman to ad- 


bought. 


miral, must be the result of honorable 


service, and actual proficiency both in 
the theory and practice « 


fession. 


is master of his business, 


f a sailor’s pro- 
The modern French naval offi- 
fit 


pete with the best skill of the best mari- 


cer to com- 


time races. Then the sailors themselves 


are trained. Even in time of peace, 
twenty-five thousand are kept in service. 
Gathered on board great experimental 


fleets, officers and men alike are schooled 
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in all branches of nautical duty. In port 
or out of it, they are not idle. Every 
day a prescribed routine of exercise is 
rigi lly enforced. Great have been the 
results. The French sailor of 1863 is not 
a reproduction of the sailor of 1800. In 
alertness, in knowledge, in silent obedi- 
ence, he is a great improvement upon his 
predecessor. 


that 


Actual experiment shows 
a French crew will weigh anchor, 
spread and furl sail, replace spars or run- 
ning-rigging, lower or raise topmasts, or 
perform any other duty pertaining to a 
ship, with as much celerity as the crew of 
any other nation. And no confusion, no 
babbling of many voices, such as the Brit- 


ish writers of the last generations delight- 


ed to describe, mars 
evolutions. One 


voice alone br 


the Crime 


with resp 


known, 
All that saca 
prompt 


training ; 


a truly 


hearts of her p 


reserved men, more familiar wit 


than the land, such as swarm 


ports. 1 every dedu tion, 
capacity of naval production, h 


er strong 


fleets, and her trained seamen make her 


a naval power whose might no one can 
i and whose assault any nation 


may well shun by all means except the 


fice of honor and rights. 


If now we turn from the naval progress 


of France to her recent colonial enter- 
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ill find fresh evidence that 


she has resumed that contest which came 


prises, we si 


lisastrou 
old 


to so 


The 


france cannot al- 


* humiliati With 

an ambition no less high and 

than that which pervades 

mind, she wo 

French ideas 

England has colonie tered in ry 

part of the habitable globe, while Hol- 

rich isl- 

ands of the Ea nm Ar elago 

hil : 


and Cuba 


land has almost 


mono} olized th e 
, and 


VW eve 


“ope, 

stamped upon its poli- 
“ ‘+h he has made 
] 


= a -— 
his foes minister to his 


even 
creatness, ¢ 


witness to it. But no one can st 


in the licht of 
} ; 


past and not see that 
his is no ordin wry ambition. To be 
ruler of one kingdom does not fill out 
its measure. ‘To be the arbiter of the 
fortunes of states, the genius who shall 


change the current of affairs and shape 


of the future,—to exercise 


the destiny 
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7 
globe, and 


a power in ¢ very part of the 
to have a name familiar in every land 
and beneath every sun,—this is his ambi- 
No wonder 


France has embarked in a career of colo- 


tion. that under such a ruler 


a 28 age 
nial aggrandizement whose limit no one 


can foresee. Tl > hand which curb- 


ed the despot of the North, and made the 


fair vision of Italian unity a solid reality, 


may well think to place a puppet king on 
t 


the throne of the Aztecs, or to carve rich 


provinces out of Farther India. 


France made her first practical essay 
in coloniz ition by her conqu¢ st of Algiers. 
A Dey once s: 
“ The Algerines 
and I 


id to an English consul, 
are acompany of rogues, 


am their captain.” The definition 
+ } _ ’ ‘ ch a power 


imy 
ve been permitte d to exist and 


. ly ‘ ] 
* anomalies of moc 


ern 
memory of 


rates flaunted its 
. on 
I lization 


1@ Cl\ 


tion sent to re- 


howed upon what a hol- 


savage power rested. 


d without opposition. In 


ept before it 


k of the Algerir 


ior’ 


-aptured 
I 
Ids. The history of 
upation of Algeria is a 
ing martial exploits, by 
, 
he 


’ , 
as extended r empire 


iores of the 
1 inland fifty miles, — 


s along the s] 


8, ACK ording, we h 1d al- 
position of the last Arab 
raid and insurrection. 
else Algeria may or n 
done for France, it 
heda field 


Ma 
. + od +1 
ere seventy-five thousand men, 


} 


whereon to train sol- 


it, have watched and fought 


a wily foe. Here all the great soldiers of 
the Empire, Arnaud, Pelissier, Canro- 


bert, Bosquet, have won their first lau- 


651 
rels. Here, amid the exigencies of wild 
desert and mountain campaigning, has 
grown up that marvellous body of sol- 


diers, the Zouaves: “ picked men, short 
of stature, broad-shouldered, deep-chest- 
ed, l 


bull-necked,” agile as goats, toler- 
ant of thirst and hunger, outmarching, 


outfighting, and outenduring the Desert 
Arab; men who have never turned their 
Subtract from the ar- 
my of Louis Napoleon the heroes of Al- 
ia, and you leave behind a body out 


backs upon a foe. 


ger 


1 


of which the fi ry soul has fled. 

The commercial results are not quite so 
satisfactory. The exports, indeed, have 
risen to fifteen millions of dollar he 
imports to twenty - five millions 
while two hundred thousa 


ve made their home 
ny, and a few | 
been subj 


undred sq 


as the ve urly 
teen milli 
not 


it not less 


een driven 


ashore in one gale. ut th a gen- 
ius seems to delight i uch “ua? les ior 


empire with the waves. Almost with the 
taking of the citadel the engineer beean 
his work. Two jetties, as they are called, 


were pushed out from the land into deep 
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water,—one from the mole on the north, 


half a mile long, and the other from 


Point Bab-Azoum on the south, a third 
of a mile long. In 1850 these were so far 
complete as to inclose a safe harbor of 
two hundred acres. But not conte nt, the 
French have 


already pl wnned 


still ot 


, and pos- 


} 


bly ere now finished her works, 


by which the p " stead outside 


this harbor shall be trans 


formed into a se- 


eure anchorage of sixteen hundred acres. 


Past events warrant us in believing that 


these improvements will be pursued with 


no slac k hand, until astonished Europe 


finds another Cherb g, a safe harbor, 
id frowning 


Imprudent 
| 


now 


nque idway 
: island of Tahita or Otaheite,—as fair 
a gem as the sun ever lool 


The soft and balmy air, 

surface, rising to mountai 
into deep valleys, luxurian 
cal verdure,—the distant gi 


reefs, which holds the island set in a cir- 


-the gentle 


clet of tranquil blue waters, 


lent temper of the natives,—have 


and indo 
* romance 


The 


Christian world is bound to it by another 


1 . 
all conspired to 


around the very name Otaheit 


thither came Protestant mis- 
sionaries, drawn by the re ports of the 
tractable dispositic n of the islanders, and 
labored with such success that in 1817 
the king and all his subjects espoused 
Christianity. 

Into this island Eden discord came in 
the guise of a Roman catechist, who 
thither for the express pur- 
As if aware of the 


his ungracious task, he dis- 


was sent 
pose of proselyting. 
nature of 


guised his real character. But he was 


detected, and, together with a companion 
who had joined him, was dismissed from 
the island by (Qlueen Pomare, who dread- 
ed the sectarian strife his presence would 
awaken. This was her whole offence. 


Four years later, in 1838, when the whole 


transaction might well have been forgot- 
ten, Captain De Petit Thouars appeared 
French 


ed and obtained 


in the frigate Venus, and demand- 


satisfaction in the sum 


piastres Spanish, 


ana 
freedom for Catholic worship. In 


sequent visits, though no new off 
| 


n, he increased the s« 
us demands, first putting the island 
torate, and finally, 
| possession of it as a 
The helpless 
to Louis Philippe, who returned the isl- 


ind, but reaffirmed the 


in 184 
= ee 
Queen app aled 


v t 


protec torate. 


This same French protectorate is a 


ponderous irony. The 

wr collects all export and 

ies, writes all state-papers, as- 

lismisses the island legisla- 
his ood ple asure, 

Queen a yearly allowan 


ousand pounds, puts her in duress in 
her conduct displeases 


ind will not allow her to see stran- 
t by his pe rmission. Few will 
zeal * the 
hurch prompte d Louis Philipy e 

lis] roportioned a punishme nt. 

hat the island is the best victualling-sta- 


tion in the 


for the honor of 


South Pacific is a far greater 
in, and one for which there could be in 
covetous eyes no adequate punishment, 
except that seizure which is so modestly 
termed a protectorate. 

Pass now from the Pacific to the In- 


dian Ocean. There is the rocky 
island of St. Paul, 
latitude as Cape 


and, planted 


situated in same 


Town and Melbourne; 


with singular ac 


jui- 
distant from the two, it is the only place 


‘uracy e¢ 


of shelter in the long route between them. 
Its harbor, if harbor it may be called, is 
the most secure, the and 
the most romantic, perhaps, in the whole 


world. St. Paul is of volcanic origin. It 


most secluded, 
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is, indeed, little more than an extinct 
“ow rim of land around 


Through 


waters of the great Indian 


crater with a n 
it to separate it from the sea. 
this rim the 
Ocean have cut a channel. ‘The crater 
has thus become a beautiful salt lake, a 
mile in diame ter, clear, deep, almost cir- 
and from whose 


cular, border, on every 


ide, rise the old volcanic walls draped 
in verdure. 
the sea is | 


The strait connecting it with 
ut three hundred feet wide, 
and at high tide ten feet deep, — thus 
affording an easy passage for small ves- 
sels into this most delightful seclusion ; 
and no doubt the strait might be so deep- 
ened as to float the largest ships. St. 
Paul is not at present mu¢ h frequented. 
But in a sea which is every year becom- 
ing more populous with the commerce of 
every nation, who shall tell what such a 
Its title was 
England thought 


she held it as a dependency of Mauritius. 


central station may become ? 


somewhat uncertain. 


But in 1847 the governor of Bourbon, 


with a happy audacity, took possession 


of it, as an outpost of his own island, and 
” fisher- 
heard that the as- 
sumption has been disputed. 


planted a litt 


le French colony of 


men. We have not 


No doubt, most of 


have observed in the daily 


our readers may 
prints occa- 
the French War in 
Probably , few 


full meaning of the 


sional allusions to 


Cochin China. 


derstood the 


have un- 
facts so 
quietly chronicled. Perhaps none have 
dreamed that they were reading the first 
notices of a new Eastern conquest, which, 
in extent and importance, may yet be 
second only to that which has already 
been achieved by the British in Hindos- 


Yet so it is. 


largest river 


tan. The Cambodia is the 
in Southern Asia, and, to- 
gether with the smaller and parallel river 
of Saigon, drains a tract of not less than 


The 


the French “i been 


five hundred thousand square mile 
region for which 
contending includes the provinces which 
cluster around the mouths of these two 
rivers, and command them. No position 
could be happier. For while on the one 
hand it controls the outlet of a river 
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stretching up into a rich and fertile coun- 
try eighteen hundred miles, on the other 
it projects into the Chinese Sea at a point 
and 
8 pos- 


sessor a just influence in that pedbencd 


nearly midway between re 


Hong Kong, and so secures to 


+ 1! * 4} 
ostensible cause ol the 


highway. The 


war in this region was the murder of a 


French missionary. If this was ever the 


real cause, it long since gave way to a 


settled purpose of conquest. 

In the latter part of the year 1862 the 
E _ ror of Cochin China was forced to 
» France the covete 


cede d yrovinces. 
J 


Already new fortifications have arisen at 


Saigon, and doc k-yards and coal-depots 
been established, and all steps taken for 
a permanent occupation of the territory. 
The following advertisement appeared in 
Times” for 


the London “ January 23, 


1863,—“‘ Contract for transpo1 tation from 
Glasgow to Saigon of a floating iron dock 

The 
administration of the Imperial Navy of 


in pieces. Notice to ship-owners. 
France have at Glasgow a floating iron 


dock in pieces, which they require to 
be transported from that port to Saigon, 


Cochin China. The 


chinery, 


said dock, with ma- 
pumps, anchors, and instruments 
will weigh from 
hundred 


Ship-owners disposed to agnor” 


necessary to its working, 
two thousand to twenty - five 
tons. 
rward 
Minister of Ma- 


previous to the fifth of 


the transport are 
their 


requested to 
tenders to the 
rine and Colonies 


February next.” Now, if we consider 


that the news of the cession of these prov- 
inces did not reach France until the close 
of the 


is dated January 23, 


year 1862, that this advertisement 
1863, and that a 
the magnitude described could 
hardly be short of 
months, satisfied, that, 


before any definite articles of peace had 


dock of 
constructed many 
we shall be long 
been propose 2d, the E umperor had settled 


in his own mind just what region he 


would annex to his dominions. 


shall not 


We 


to convince us 


need much argument 
that the subjugation of 
Mexico does not, either in character or 
differ much from other 


methods, acts 
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of the French ruler. Nevertheless, the 
details are curious and instructive. It 
must be allowed that Mexico had given 
She left 
unpaid large sums due from her to for- 
The subjects of the 


the Allies causes of offence. 


eign bond - holders. 
allied powers, temporarily resident in 
Mexico, were robbed by forced loans, and 
sometimes imprisoned, and even murder- 
ed. 


pedition was fitted out by the combined 


Io redress these grievances, an ex- 


powers of England, France, and Spain. 
The objects of the expedition were, first, 
to obtain satisfaction for past wrongs, 
and, second, some security against their 
the future. It 


pressly agreed by all parties, that the 


recurrence in was ex- 
Mexicans should be left entirely free to 
choose for themselves their own form of 
government. Later events would seem 
to prove that England and Spain were 
sincere in their professions. 

Everything went on smoothly until the 
capture of Vera Cruz. Then the French 
I-mperor unfolded secret plans which were 
not conti ined in the origin il programme. 
They were these: To take advantage of 
the weakness of the United States to es- 
tablish in Mexico a European influence ; 
to take possession of its capital city; and 
thence to impose upon the Mexican peo- 


‘eeable than 


i 
ple 
the present to the Allies. 


a government more 
England and 
Spain retired from the expedition with 
scarcely concealed disgust, declaring, in 
almost so many words, that they did not 
come into Mexico to rob another people 
of their rights, but to g uin redress and 
prot ction for their own subjects. Louis 
Napoleon does not even seek to conceal 
his intentions from us. ‘“ We propose,” 
he Says, “to restore to the Latin race 
on the other side of the Atlantic all its 
strength and prestige. We have an in- 
terest, indeed, in the Republic of the Unit- 
ed States being powerful and prosperous ; 
but not that she should take possession 
of the whole Gulf of Mexico, thence to 
command the Antilles as well as South 
America, and to be the only dispenser of 
the products of the New World.” This 


is plain enough. What will be the final 
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form of settlement we do not even con- 


jecture. It is probable that the Emperor 


With our for- 


tunes so unsettled, and with so 


does not himself know. 
many 
European jealousies to conciliate, even 
his astute genius may well be puzzled 
as to the wisest policy. But it is of no 
consequence what particular government 
France may impose upon the conquered 
State, — monarchical, vice-regal, or re- 
publican, — Maximilian, a Bonaparte, or 
some one of the seditious Mexican chiefs. 
In either case, if the French plan suc- 
ceeds, the broad country which Cortés 
won and Spain lost, will be virtually a 


} 


as pendency of France. 

Even while we w rite, France has em- 
barked in yet other schemes of colonial 
aggrandizement. She has just purchased 
the port of Oboch on the eastern coast of 
Afri 


The place is not laid down upon the maps; 


a, near the entrance of the Red Sea. 


nor is its naval and commercial impor- 
tance known; but its proximity to Aden 
suggests that it may be intended as a 

that English stronghold. 
In the great island of Madagascar she is 


checkmate to 


founding mercantile establishments whose 
exact character have not as yet been di- 
vulged ; but experience teaches us that 
these enterprises are likely to be pursued 
with promptness and vigor. 

Thus France is displaying in colonial 
gressive activity which was 
To 
what extent she may perfect her plans 
That she 


able to girdle the earth with her posses- 


affairs an ag 
scarcely to have been expected. 


no one can prophesy. will be 


sions, and rear strongholds in every sea, 


is not probable. England has chosen al- 


most at her leisure what spots of com- 
nercial advantage or military strength 
she will oceupy; and the whole world 
hardly affords the material for another 
colonial system as wide and comprehen- 
sive. 

There is one consideration which ought 
It is this: the 
relations which Louis Napoleon has suc- 


ceeded in maintaining between himself 


not to be overlooked. 
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and that power which had the most in- 
terest in defeating his schemes, and the 
Under 
bons, the whole policy of France was 


most ability to do it. the Bour- 
based upon a principle of settled and un- 
As a re- 


sult, war always broke out while French 


changeable enmity to England. 
preparations were incomplete; and the 
concentrated English navy swept from the 
sea almost every vestige of an opposing 
force. The present French emperor has 
adopted an altogether different course. 
He has soucht the friendship of England. 
He has multiplied occasions of mutual 
action. He has sedulously avoided oc- 
offence. 
“Crimean War,” 


Napoleon desired this alliance with Eng- 


casions of Kinglake, in his 


intimates that Louis 
land and he r noble Queen to cover up 
the terrible wrongs by which he had ob- 
tained his authority. It is more likely 
far that he sought it in order that un- 
der its shadow he might build himself up 
to resistless power: just as an oak plant- 
ed beneath the shade of other trees grows 
to strength and majesty only to cut down 
its benefactors. 

This proposal for alliance was unques- 
tionably received by the English people 
at first with feelings akin to disgust. The 
memory of the bad faith by which power 
had been won, of the wrongs and exile 
of the greatest statesmen and soldiers of 
France, and of the red carnage of the 
Boulevards, was too recent to make such 
a friendship attractive. Though accept- 
ance of it might be ood policy, yet it 
could not be yielded without profound 


reluctance. But soon this early senti- 
ment gave way to something like pride. 
It was so satisfactory to think that the 


allied powers were wellnigh irresistible ; 


that they had only to speak and it must 
} 


ye done; that they could dictate terms 


to the world; that they could 


scourge 
back even the Russian despot, seeking 
’ D 


to pour down his hordes from the icy 
North to more genial climes. It is hard- 
ly surprising, then, that men came to 
congratulate themselves upon so favor- 
able an alliance, and concluded to over- 


look the defect in his title in considera- 
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tion of the solid benefits which the occu- 
pant of the French throne conferred. 


When 


the people of England saw how inevit l- 


But this feeling could not last. 
bly Louis Napoleon reaped from every 
conflict some selfish advantage, how the 
Crimean War gave him all the prestige, 
and the Italian War the coveted prov- 
ince of Nice, they began to doubt his 
fair professions. And this jealousy is 
fast deepening into fear. The English 
people have an instinct of approaching 
danger. Any one can see that the “ en- 
tente cordiale ” is not quite what it once 
was. When a British Lord of Admiral- 
tv c j 


an rise in his place in Parliament, 


and, after alluding to the powerful and 
increasing naval force of 


““T say that Ministry 


act upon that statement, and did not at 


any who did not 
once set about putting the country in the 
position she ought to occupy in re spect to 
her navy, would deserve to be sent to the 


Tower or penitentiary,” - -we may be 
sure that land has as much jealousy 
as trust, and perhaps quite as much alarm 
as either. 

But we have only to look at her acts 


For 


ged in an un- 


to know what England is thinking. 
six years she has been eng 
ceasing war with France, — not, indeed, 
with swords and bayonets, but as really 
with her workshops and dockyards. 

has tasked 


maintain and increase her naval superior- 


these to their uttermost to 


ity. And this is not tl , evidence 
The build- 


ing of new fortifications for her ports, and 


we have of her true fi 


the enlargement and strengthening of 
the old defences, all tell 


of profound distrust. 


the same story 

** Plymouth has 
The mouth of the 
Thames is thought to be impregnable.” 
That is the 
Around Portsmouth and Gosport sl 
of forts. We 
may think what we will of Cherbourg, 


been made secure. 
way English papers write. 


ic has 


thrown an immense girdle 


England views it in the light of a per- 
petual menace. To the proud challenge 
she has sent back a sturdy defiance. 
tight opposite to it, on her nearest shore, 


she has reared a “ Gibraltar of the Chan- 





nop 
9D 


The French 


If you take your map, you will per- 


ceive, facing Cherbourg, and projecting 


from the southern coast of England, the 
little island of Portland, which at low 
tide becomes a peninsula, and is connect- 
ed with the main land by Chesil Bank, 
a low ridge of shingle ten miles long. 
On the extreme north of this island, 
looking down into Weymouth Bay, is a 
little cluster of rocky hills, rising sharply 
to a considerable height, and occupying, 
This is 
where the fortress, or Veme, as it is call- 
ed, is_ built. 


perhaps, a space of sixty acres. 


On the northern side, the 
cliff lifts itself up from the waters of the 
bay almost in a perpendicular line, and 
On all other 
sides the Veme has been isolated by a 


is absolutely inaccessible. 


tremendous chasm, which makes the dry 
ditch of the fort. This chasm has been 
blasted into the solid roc k, and is no- 
where less than a hundred feet wide and 
eighty feet deep. At the angles of the 
fortress it widens to two hundred feet, 
and sinks beneath the batteries in a 
sheer perpendicular of one hundred and 
thirty feet. Two bastions jut from the 
main work into it, protecting it from ap- 


All the 


appointments are upon the same scale. 


proach by a terrible cross-fire. 


The magazines, the storehouses, the wa- 
ter-tanks, are built to furnish supplies for 
a siege, not of months, but of years. On 
every side the rocky surface of the hills 
has been shaved down below the level 
of its guns; so that there is not a spot 
seaward or landward that may not be 
swept by its tremendous batteries. Such 
is this remarkable stronghold which is 
rising to completion opposite Cherbourg. 
Yet it is but one of several strong forts 
which are to protect the single harbor 
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of Weymouth Bay. Was this Titanic 
work reared in the spirit of trust ? Does 
it speak of England’s hope of abiding 
friendship with France? No; it tells 
us that beneath seeming amity a deadly 
struggle is going on, — that every dock 
hollowed, every ship launched, every col- 
ony seized, and every fortress reared, is 
but another step in a silent, but real, con- 
test for supremacy. 

When this hidden fire shall burst forth 
into a devouring flame, when this seem- 
ing alliance shall change into open en- 
mity and bitter war, no one can prophe- 
For 
between nations, as well as in the bosom 


sy. But no doubt sooner or later. 


of communities, there are irrepressible 
conflicts, which no alliances, no compacts, 
and no motives of wisdom or interest can 
check. And when it 
shall burst forth, no one can foretell what 
its end shall be. 


forever hold in 


That dread uncertain- 
ty, more than all things else, keeps the 
We can but think that the naval 
preéminence of England has grown out 


peace. 


of the real character of her people and of 
their pursuits, — and that the same caus- 
es which, in the long, perilous conflicts of 
the past, have enabled her to secure the 
sovereignty of the seas, will strengthen 
her to maintain that sovereignty in all 
the conflicts which in the future may 
await her. But, whatever may be the 
result, to whomsoever defeat may come, 
nothing can obliterate from the pages of 
history the record of the sagacity, per- 
severance, and courage with which the 
French people and their ruler have striv- 
en to overcome a maritime inferiority, 
whose origin, perhaps, is in the struc- 
ture of their society and in the nature 
of their race. 
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SOMETHING 


Something left Undone.—The Great Instrument. 


LEFT UNDONE. 


LABOR with what zeal we will, 


Something still remains undone, 


Something, uncompleted still, 


Waits the rising of the sun. 


By the bedside, on the stair, 
At the threshold, near the gates, 
With its menace or its prayer, 


Like a mendicant it waits: 


Waits, and will not go away, — 
Waits, and will not be gainsaid. 


$y the cares of yesterday 


Each to-day is heavier made, 


Till at length it is, or seems, 


Greater than our strength can bear, — 


As the burden of our dreams, 


Pressing on us everywhere ; 


And we stand from day to day 


Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 


Who, as Northern legends say, 
On their shoulders held the sky. 


THE 


in the month of November 
erious curtain which has hidden 

» work long in progress at the Boston 
Music Hall will be lifted, and the public 
will throng to look upon and listen to the 
GREAT ORGAN. 

It is the most interesting event in the 
musical history of the New World. The 
masterpiece of Europe’s master-builder is 
to uncover its veiled front and give voice 


The most 
precious work of Art that ever floated 


to its long-brooding harmonies. 


from one continent to the other is to be 
formally displayed before a great assem- 
bly. 


rejoicing, almost of loud triumph ; for it 


The occasion is one of well-earned 


GREAT INSTRUMENT. 


is the crowning festival which rewa 
untold sum of devoted and consci 
labor, carried on, without any immediate 


recompense, through a long series of 


years, to its now perfect consummation. 


The whole e 


mmunity will share in the 
deep satisfaction with which the public- 
spirited citizens who have encouraged 
this noble undertaking, and the enter 
prising and untiring lover of science a 


art who has conducted it from the first 
may look upon their completed task. 
What is this wondrous piece of mech- 
anism which has cost so much time and 
money, and promises to become one of 


the chief attractions of Boston and a 
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source of honest pride to all cultivated 
Americans? The organ, as its name im- 
plies, is the instrument, in distinction from 
We 


might almost think it was called organ 


all other and less noble instruments. 


as being a part of an unfinished organism, 
in- creation, half 
framed and half vitalized. 


a kind of Frankenst 
It breathes 
like an animal, but its huge lungs must 


be filled and emptied by alien force. It 
has a wilderness of windpipes, each fur- 


nished with its own vocal adjustment, or 


larynx. ‘Thousands of long, delicate ten- 
dons govern its varied internal move- 


ments, themselves obedient to the human 


muscles which are commanded by the 


human brain, which again i 
volitions by the voice of t 


living creature. A strange cross between 


the form and functions of animated beings, 


condi- 


on the one hand, and the passive 


tions of inert machinery, on th 


e oth« r! 
Its utterance rises through all the gamut 
of Nature’s multitudinous voices, and has 
for all her outward sounds and 


a note 
inward moods. 


2 : 
billows that 


is deep 

] 
of 
rns, and its whi 
of the wind th 
It roars 


the desert, and it ca 


> lorie 
ice. Loud 


of sound as fine ¢ 
noon on his still tree-to; 
columns are as 
music-flowering tree 
It imitates all 


t cheats the | 


representative. 


ments; i stener with the 
sound of singing choirs; it strives for a 
still purer note than can be strained from 
and em : host of 


human throats, 
heaven with its unear ‘ voice of 


Within its brea 


of humanity seem to reign 


an- 
eels.” all the passions 
in turn. It 


moans with the dull ache of grief, and 


1] 


s with the sudden thrill of pain; it 


sighs, shouts, it lauchs, it exults, it 
wails, it pleads, it trembles, it shudders, it 
threatens, it storms, it rages, it is sooth- 
ed, it slumbers. 

Such is the organ, man’s nearest ap- 
proach to the creation of a true organism. 


But before the audacious conception 


. . 
Great Jnstrument. 
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of this instrument ever entered the im 
agination of man, before he had ever 
drawn a musical sound from pipe or 
the } 


chambers where the 
harmonies of his grandest vocal mechan- 


string, royal 
ism were to find worthy reception were 
shaped in his own marvellous structure. 
The organ of hearing was finished by its 


Divine Builder while yet the morning 


stars sang together, and the voices of 
the young creation joined in their first 


We have seen 


the meghanism of the artificial organ 


choral symphony. how 
takes on the likeness of life ; we shall at- 
tempt to describe the living organ in com- 
mon language by the aid of such images 


The 


need not take notice 


as our ordinary dwellings furnish us. 
] 


unscientific reader 
of the words in parenthese Ss. 
The annexed diagram may render it 


easier to follow the description. 


t weer one 


Boe Rs at el aS 


The structure which is to ‘admit Sound 
a visitor is protected and prnamented 
at i I I 


ts entrance by a light movable awn- 


ing (the external ear). Beneath and 


ns a recess or passage, 
rius externus,) at the far- 
ther end of which is the parchment-like 
front-door, D (membrana tympani). 
Beyond this is the hall or entry, H, 
(cavity of the tympanum, ) which has a 
ventilator, V, (Eustachian tube,) commu- 
nicating with the outer air, and two win- 
dows, one oval, 0, (fenestra ovalis,) one 
round, r, (fenestra rotunda,) both filled 
with parchment-like membrane, and look- 
ing upon the inner suite of apartments 


(labyrinth). 





The Great 


This inner suite of apart:aents consists 
of an antechamber, A, (vestibule,) an 
arched chamber, B, (semicircular canals, ) 
and a spiral chamber, 8, (cochlea,) with 
a partition, P, dividing it across, except 
for a small opening at one end. The an- 
techamber opens freely into the arched 
chamber, and into one side of the parti- 
The other side of 


( h umber looks on the hall by 


tioned ‘al chamber. 


window already mentioned ; 
indow looking on the hall be- 
antechamber. From the 
he oval window of the an- 
techamber extends a chain, c, (ossicula 
iti » connected that a knock on 
insmitted 
round window of t] 


hall, 


as the 
r lool 


. 1 
i00OKS into tne 


front-door will also make 
and throuch that window, 
ing conveyed along the hall. 


n each division of the inner 


‘tments are the watchmen, (branches 


ry nerve,) for t! 


11 
, and kno 
hmen in 


] 


] > t 
Low Close 


much the chain, on the 1 
nt. The impulse travels 


arched chamber, and 


It is transmitted into 
titi med S} 


iral chamber, 
recumbent 21 i 


lardians in 
that ap rtion of it even 


passes the small opening in the partition 
tl 
t 


and rea the watchmen in 
half of the ro 


round wind 


yin. 
yw, not as it comes 


iin, but as it resounds along 


Sound reaches 
all 


1 ] 
Same cChanneis or 


summons of 


hmen, but not of them 
with the 

It is not known how their 
several precise duties are apportioned, but 
it seems probable that the watchmen in 
the spiral chamber observe the pitch of 
the audible impulse which reaches them, 
while the others take cognizance of its 


intensity and perhaps of its direction. 
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Such is the plan of the organ of hear- 
ing as an architect might describe it. But 
the details of its special furnishing are so 
intricate and minute that no anatomist 
has proved equal to their entire and ex- 
An Italian noble- 
man, the Marquis Corti, has hitherto 


haustive delineation. 


proved most successful in describing the 
wonderful key-board found in the spiral 
chamber, the complex and symmetrical 
beauty of which is absolutely astonishing 
to those who study it by the aid of the 
microscope. The figure annexed shows 
a small portion of 


wcture. It is fi 


this extraordinary 


str Kolliker’s well- 


‘om 


known work on Microscopic Anatomy. 


Enough has been said to show 

: ' 
respond 
yuund 6S 
the eye to receive the mingled rays o1 


licht ; 


ly adjusted to 


blended impressions of 


and that as the telescope presup- 
poses the lens and the retina, so the or- 
gan presupposes the resonant membranes, 
the labyrinthine chambers, and the deli- 
] 


1 } To , ‘ 
cately suspended or exquisitely spread-out 


nervous filaments of that other organ, 


whose builder is the Architect of the uni- 
verse and the Master of all its harmonies. 
Not less an object of wonder is that 
curious piece of mechanism, the most per- 
fect, within its limited range of powers, of 
all musical instruments, the organ of the 
human voice. It is the highest triumph 


artificial contrivances to reach a 


of our 
tone like that of a singer, and among a 
hundred organ-stops none excites such 
admiration as the vor humana; a brief 
account of the vocal organ will not, there- 
fore, be out of place. The principles of 
the action of the larynx are easily illus- 


trated by reference to the simpler musi- 
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cal instruments. In a flute or flageolet 
the musical sound is produced by the vi- 
bration of a column of air contained in its 
interior. In aclarionet or a bassoon an- 
other source of sound is added in the form 
of a thin slip of wood contained in the 
mouth-piece, and called the reed, the vi- 
brations of which give a superadded nasal 
thrill to the resonance of the column of air. 

The human organ of voice is like the 
clarionet and the bassoon. The wind- 
pipe is the tube containing the column of 
air. The larynx is the mouth-piece con- 
But the reed is double, 


consisting of two very thin membranous 


taining the reed. 


edges, which are made tense or relax- 
ed, and have the interval between them 
through which the air rushes narrowed 
or widened by the instinctive, automatic 
action of a set of little muscles. The vibra- 
tion of these membranous edges (chorde 
vocales) produces a musical sound, just 
as the vibration of the edge of a finger- 
bowl produces one when a wet finger is 


issed round it. The cavities of the nos- 


Pp 
trils, and their side-chambers, with their 
light, elastic sounding-boards of thin bone, 
are essential to the richness of the tone, as 
all singers find out when those passages 
obstructed by a cold in the head. 
The human voice, perfect as it may be 
in tone, is yet always very deficient in 
compass, as is obvious from the fact that 
the bass voice, the b irytone, the contral- 
to, and the soprano have all different 
registers, and are all required to produce 
a complete vocal harmony. If we could 


le . ; t vable. self- 
make organ - pipes With movabdie, S@li- 


regulating lips, with self- shortening and 
self-lengthening tubes, so that each tube 
should command the two or three octaves 
of the human voice, a very limited num- 


ber of them would be required. But as 


each tube has but a single note, we un- 
derstand why we have those immense 
clusters of hollow columns. As we wish 
to produce different effects, sometimes 
using the pure flute-sounds, at other times 
preferring the nasal thrill of the reed-in- 
struments, we see why some of the tubes 
have simple mouths and others are fur- 


And, 


nished with vibratory tongues. 


Instrumen. [ Novembe~ 
lastly, we can easily understand that the 
great interior spaces of the organ must 
of themselves furnish those resonant sur- 
faces which we saw provided for, on a 
small seale, in the nasal passages, — the 


sounding-board of the human larynx. 


The great organ of the Music Hall is a 
choir of nearly six thousand vocal throats. 
Its largest windpipes are thirty-two feet 
in leneth, and a man can crawl through 
them. Its finest tubes are too small for a 
baby’s whistle. Eighty-nine sfops produce 
the various changes and combinations of 
which its immense orchestra is capable, 


from the purest solo of a singing nun to 


the loudest chorus in which all its groups 


of voices have their part in the full flow of 
its harmonies. Like all instruments of its 
class, it contains several distinct systems 
of pipes, commonly spoken of as sepa- 
rate organs, and capable of being played 
alone or in connection with each other. 
Four manuals, or hand key-boards, and 
two pedals, or foot key-boards, command 
these several systems, — the solo organ, 


} 
+ 


oir organ, the 


the 


an, and the piano and forte ped- 


swell organ, and 

at org 
l-organ. Twelve pairs of bellows, which 
is intended to move by water-power, 

rived from the Cochituate reservoirs, 

rnish the breath which pours itself forth 
in music. Those beautiful effects, for 
which the organ is incomparable, the 
crescendo and diminue ndo,—the cradual 
rise of the sound from the lowest murmur 
to the loudest blast, and the dying fall by 
which it steals gently back into silence, — 
the dissolving views, so to speak, of har- 
mony,—are not only provided for in the 

: 


swell-organ, but may be obtained by spe- 
cial adjustments from the several systems 
of pipes and from the entire instrument. 

It would be anticipating the proper 
time for judgment, if we should speak of 
the excellence of the musical qualities of 
the great organ before having had the 


opportunity of hearing its full powers dis- 


played. We have enjoyed the privilege, 
granted to few as yet, of listening to some 
portions of the partially mounted instru- 


ment, from which we can confidently in- 
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fer that its effect, when all its majestic 
voices find utterance, must be noble and 
enchanting beyond all common terms of 
praise. But even without such imperfect 
trial, we have a right, merely from a 
knowledge of its prin ipl s of construc- 
tion, of the preéminent skill of its build- 
er, of the time spent in its construction, 
of the extraordinary means taken to 
insure its perfection, and of the liberal 
scale of expenditure which has rendered 
all the rest possible, to feel sure that we 
ar the instrument which is and 
will probably long remain beyond 


pute of New World 


second to none in the Old in the sum of 


are to he 
dis- 
the and 
its exce s and capacities. 

The mere comparison of numbers of 
pipes and of stops, or of external dimeu- 
sions, though it gives an approximative 
idea of the scale of an organ, is not so 
j as it might seem as to its real 
In 
are rather nominal 
Even i 


which has only about 


dex isive 


musical effectiveness. some cases, 


many of the stops 


than of any real significance. in 
the Haarlem organ, 
two-thirds as many as the Boston 
Dr. The vari 
ford is by no means what mi 

Tt } ] 


obvious} 


ull pipes to almost any 


one, 
surney says, * 
is y e sy 
extent. 
1e dimensions of an organ, in its exter- 
sct, must depend a good deal on 
the edifice 
Thus 


Cathedral of Ulm permitted the builder 


height of in which it is 


contained. , the vaulted roof of the 
of our Music-Hall organ to pile the fa- 
that 


vation of al- 


ne he constructed for 


up to the giddy el 
he famous 


most a hundred feet, while t 


instrument in the Town Hall of Birming- 
ham has only three-quarters of the height 
of our own, which is sixty feet. It is ob- 
vious also that the effective power of an 
organ does not depend merely on its 

but perfection of all 


parts will have quite as much to do with 


that the its 


it. In judging a vocalist, un form 
bu 
force, quality of the voice, from a mere 
In 


the case of the organ, however, we have 


we 


t a very poor guess of the compass, 


inspection of the throat and chest. 


Instrument. 


the advantage of being able to minute- 
and larynx, 
of the 


the adaptation 


ly inspect every throat to 
walk 


mechanism, and 


into the interior working 
to 


part to its 


see 


of each office. In absolute 


power and compass the Music-Hall or- 
gan ranks among the three or four migh- 
tiest instruments ever built. In the per- 
fection of all its parts, and in its whole 
arrangements, it challenges compari 
with any the world can show. 

Such an instrument ought to enshrin 


itself in an outward frame that should 


? 
i- 


. : 
correspond in some measure to the gran 
eur and loveliness of its own musical char- 


acter. It has been a dream of metaphy- 


It 
that the soul shaped its own body. 


sicians, 
If this many-throated singing creatw 
could have sung itself into an external 
form, it could hardly have moulded one 
more expressive of its own nature. Ww 
must leave to those more skilled in < 
tecture the detailed description of 
noble fa¢a le which fills the « ye witl 
sic as the voices from behind 
mind through the ear with vacue. dré 
pictures. For us it loses all tech 
character in its relations to the sor 
which it is the body. It is as if a 
ous anthem had passed into outward 
° 


of its gra 


id form in the very ecstasy 
Milton has told us of 


fallen an: 


est chorus. 


miracle, el 


but i 


wrought by 
true n a description rich wi 
iressing and « 


his opulence of c: 
I 


language : 


hlaclk 


ure is of black 
covered with carved statues, busts, masks, 
lief. 


centre a richly ornamented arch contains 


and figures in the boldest r¢ 


the niche for the key-boards and stops. 


A colossal mask of a singing woman looks 


from ayer its summit. The pediment 


above is surmounted by the bust ef Jo- 
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this rises 


hann Sebastian Bach. Behind 
the lofty central division, « ontaining pipes, 


and crowning it is a beautiful sitting 


statue of Saint Cecilia, holding her lyre. 
On each side of her a griffin sits as guar- 


dian. This centre is connected by harp- 


shaped compartments, filled with pipes, 


two great round towers, one on 


side, and each hem contain- 


three colossal These mag- 


nificent towers come | ldlv forward in- 


to the hall, being the prominent, as 


they are the highest and stateliest, part 


At tl 
half-caryatid 


the ancient he 


of the facade. 
cigantic 
me, 

waist, bends beneat! 

weight, like Atlas under the 
figures are of wonderful f 

lar a velopm nt aimos 
eping with their su} 


} 
* Dase 


mentioned. 
heir positio 


might creep into one of 


den. A man of six feet |] 
ladder, and standing at the 
of them could just reach to put 
I 
: 


into the moutl 


. . 
the conica 


l, round 
1, on ea 
heads almost 


! ! 4 
whole port 
I 


those o! the other 
All t 
round the lower portion of 
Wi 


0 ‘tunity of seeing one 


$ nd the horn. 
of singular richness. 


photographs, which show« 
full-leneth ficures and the 
mask of this portion of the work, and 
found them as beautiful on close inspec- 
tion as the originals at a distance. 

Two other lateral compartmertts, filled 


with pipes, and still more suggestive of 


r 
instrument. 


[ Novemb« r, 


the harp in their form, lead to the square 
lateral towers. Over these compartments, 
close to the round tower, sits on each 
side a harper, a man on the right, a wom- 
an on the left, with their harps, all appar- 
natural size. 


ently of The square tow- 


} 
ers, D 


a ee 
jding pipes in their open interior, 
are lower than the round towers, and fall 


Below 


of Sibyl-like wom- 


somewhat back from the front. 


l 1 
three Colo sal herme 


for them the office which the 


1 . 2. 4) 
1-shapes perform for the 
The four pillars which ris 
from t} base are square, an 1 the dome 
° 4 . 


which | 


urmounts them is square also. 


a vase-like 


support 


ri ’ 
sed figures of the 
1 symbols. 

e of the instrument, in 
] 2 


vyures des ribed, is 


e fi 
orate carvings. Groups 
iments, standing out al- 

ae 
e background, oc- 
cient and modern 
ss grace and quaint 


in down to a st 


ing 
rall up all the echoes 
h as the thousand- 


su 


lends together in one 


] 


is placed upon a low 


tlines of which are in ac- 


» heig 


le pth twer 


magnitude may 


centre stand 


ford’s noble bronze statue of Be 


sift of our townsman, Mr. C} 
It micht be 


} } } w . lo¢ 
should have a plat- 


the 
Perkins. rested that so 
fine a worl 
form wholly to itself; but the eye soon 
reconciles itself to the position of the 
statue, and the tremulous atmosphere 
which surrounds the vibrating organ 


that which the almost breathing figurs 
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1 seem to delight in, as our imagina- 
tion invests it with momentary conscious- 
hess. 

As we return to the impression pro- 
duced by the grand facade, we are more 
and more struck with the subtile art dis- 
played in its adaptations and symbolisms. 
Never did any structure we have looked 


upon so fully justify Madame de Staél’s 


definition of architecture, as “‘ frozen mu- 
sic.” The outermost towers, their pillars 
all square, their outlines 


thus passing without too sudden transi- 


and domes, are 


tions from the 
l¢ ] sit 


sharp square angles of the 


and the rectangular lines 


i€ hall 


of the . instrument, 


tl itself into the 


nart 
pares 


a smoother harmony of outlir 


more central 


where 
predominant. For in the gre 


hi 1 ru ~] 


, - , 
discords which gave sharpness and vz 
I 


ty to 
} } 


solved as 


An 


its less vital portions were all re 


approached its throbbing 


1 again, the half fantastic rep- 


in the princi- 


columns - 


sical suggestions, and 


di pose the 
the en- 


+ 1 , 


. ie 
would but half 


layed in a place 

In the open 
sound would be diluted and lost ; 
re would 
tumult by the 
sic Hall is of 


play to the waves of 
pia) 


‘e not I 


*nSIONS. 


air the 


° } 11 4} 1 
in an ordinary hall the atmosph« 
be churned into a 


The Boston Mu 


mere 
vibrations. 
) give 

t so large that its space will 

-d and saturated with the over- 
flowing resonance. It is one hundred and 
thirty feet in length by seventy-eight in 
breadth and sixty-five in height, being 
thus of somewhat greater dimensions than 
‘elebrated Town Hall of Birmingham. 

At ,) its 
great height was ordered partly with ref- 
ity of its be- 


the time of building it, (18 


erence to the future possil 


Instrument. 


g furnished with a large organ. It 
will be observed that the three dimen- 
sions above given are all multiples of the 
same number, thirteen, the length being 


ten times, the 


breadth six times and the 
times this number. This is 
with Mr. Scott Russell’s 
recommendation, and has been explain- 
ed by ivi 
into harmonic le ngths, sepa! 


rest, and tha 


ey : 
height five 


in accordance 


the fact that vibrating livid 


dal points of 

eee . 
are equally distributed at a 
of its wh 


liquot parts 


» length. Ifthe whole extent 


of the wall in vibration, its angles 


uld come in at the nodz ints in or- 
der to avoid the confusion arising from 


different vibrating lengths ; 


reason they are placed at 


h. hus t! 
a kind of passive musical instrument, 
least a sounding-board, constructed 


W hatever is 


thought of the theory, it proves in >r 


] 


tice to possess the excellence which 1: li- 


of its entire | 


on theoretical principles. 


C- 


able to be lost in the construction of the 


best-designed edifice. 


W e have 


lers some imperfect idea of the 


thus 


attempt 


a" + 3] trat; ++ 
instrument, illustrating it 
i con parison with whi h 
1 


to other 


familiar, and leaving 


elaborate work of subjecting it to a thor- 


and 


analysis necessary to bring 


artistic survey, 


ous d rees of excellence 

qualities, which, as in a human charac- 
» found to mark its individuali- 

} 


Ve shall proceed to give some ar- 


f the manner in which the plan 
of obtaining the best instrument the Old 


World New 


formed, matured, and carried into 


could furnish to the wa3 
suc- 
cessful execution. 

It is mainly to the persistent labors of 
individual that 


a single our community 


is indebted for the privilege it now en- 
joys in possessing an instrument of the 
supreme order, such as make cities illus- 
That which is 


can wrong tI 


trious by their presence. 
on the lips of all it 


sonal susceptibilities to tell in print; and 
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when we say that Boston owes the Great 
Organ chiefly to the personal efforts of 
the present President of the Musice-Hall 
Association, Dr. J. Baxter Upham, the 
statement is only for the information of 
distant readers. 

Dr. Upham is widely known to the 
medical profession in connection with im- 
portant contributions to practical science. 
His researches on typhus fever, as observ- 
ed by him at different periods, during 
and since the years 1847 and 1848, in 
this country, and as seen at Dublin and 
in the London Fever Hospital, were rec- 
ognized as valuable contributions to the 
More rec entiy, 
geon in charge of the Stanley General 
Army Corps, he 
has published an account of 


art of medicine. as sur- 
Hospital, Eighteenth 
the “* Con- 
Newbern. 


North Carolina, during the winter and 


gestive Fever” prevailing at 
f J 


spring of 1862-63. 


the-e practical labors rec ( * his 
10st ingenious and original investica- 


circulation the sing 

Groux, whi 1 puz 
many Europ an expe >» an { vhi 2. 
with the tact of a ici , he & plied 


} 
WAL 


the electro-magneti 


appa- 
1 


ratus so as to change 


consec.- 


utive motions of parts of the 


heart, which puzzled the eye, into suc- 
cessive sounds of 


whic h the 


a character 


ear could recognize in their order. 
experinent 


which we had the pleasure of witnessi 


was during these 


that the ‘ side-show ” was exhibited of 


counting the patient’s pulse, thr 


wires, 


at the Observatory in ( 


it was beating in Dr. Upham’s par- 
Nor should we 


ther ingenious contrivance of 


while 

lor in Boston. forget that 
his, 

, 


system of sound-siqnals, devised during 


the 


his recent term of service as surgeon, 


and applied 
I 


I 
sults. as 


with the most promising re- 
a means of intercommunication 
between different portions of the same 
armament. 
In the 
year.after the Music Hall was opened 
to the public, Dr. Upham, who had been 


for some time occupied with the idea of 


summer of 1853, less than a 


Instrument. [ November, 
procuring an organ worthy of the edifice, 
made a tour in Europe with the express 
object of seeing some of the most famous 
instruments of the 


Continent and of 


Great Britain. He examined many, es- 
pecially in Germany, and visited some of 
the great organ-builders, goine so far as 
to obtain specifications from Mr. Walcker 
of Ludwigsbure, and from Weigl. 


pil at Stuttg 


his 


pnu- 


pu 
On returning to this 


country, he mght the proposition of 
procuring a great instrument in Europe 
in various ways hefore t} among 


the ‘Reminiscences of a Sum- 


din ** Dwight’s Jour- 
After this he | the 
the members of the Har- 


Iusical Association, and, having 
lually prepared the way, present- 
sid ‘ration before the Board 


»- Hall Associa- 


of Dire 


tion. app 


“to 


Tl ere was some division of 


consid r. 
opinion as to the expediency of the more 
ambitiou an of sending abroad for a 
colossal ins nent. There was a major- 
, and a verbal minor- 
¢ a more modest in- 
manufacture. Then fol- 
+h marks 
“Of f digestion of a huge and 
as yet crude project by a multiverte 
corporatic n. 
» first of March, 1856, tl 
curation of Beethoven’s statue, 
a subscription-paper was started, headed 


Upham, for raising the sum of 


lars. At a 
is brought | 
» Musie Hall, 
appropriate ten thou- 
+ proceeds of the old 


n that fifteen thousand 


meeting in 
efore the 


who unan- 


organ, 


on con 
dollars shoul » raised by private sub- 
scription. In October it was reported 
to the Directors that ten thousand dollars 
ribed, and 
Board, 


he remainder 


of this sum were already subs 
Dr. Upham, Presi 


pledged himself 


the 
to raise 
on certain conditions, which were ac- 
cepted. He was then authorized to go 


abroad to 


investigate the whole subject, 
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with full powers to select the builder and 
to make the necessary contracts. 

Dr. Upham had already made an ex- 
he best organs and organ- 


Ne Ww York, 


country, and re- 


amination of t 
in Ne 


? } 4 
eisewnere in 


factories y England, 


and this 
ceived several specifications and plans 
from builders. He 
therefore, to Europe, examined the great 
English insti 
ance of Mr. 


canist 


proceeded at once, 
uments, made the acquaint- 
Hopkins, the well-known or- 
all 
and 


lessons of him in order to know bet- 


and recognized a uthority on 

matters pertaining to the instrument, 

took 

r the handling of the keys and the re- 
the nt. In 

pany, Dr. Upham‘examined some 


ruments in London. He 


his com- 
of 


made 


sources of instrum< 


pl the 


} 


<cursions among the old churches 
where 
‘Fa- 
Snetzler, and other 
lers of the past. He visited 
he worl kshops of Hill, Gray and David- 
i He 
the 
He 


nt. 


of Sir r Cl hristoy yher Wren’s building, 


are to be organs of 


» fine 
John 
} | 


lil 
juli 


Tamous 


Robson, and others. 
to Oxford to examine 
r College. 
found his way into the org 
Paul’s, of Westminster 
Temple Church, di 
morning and 
spected Thor pson’s 
d models of various portions 


a Visit 


itiful organ in Trinity 
an-lofts of 


Abbey 2 


uring the 


and the 
playing at 
He 


organ, 


evening service iIl- 


euharmor ic 
and obtaine 
of organ-structure. 
From Li 
Holland, 


ruments at Haarlem, penetra and 


Upham went to 


where he visited the famous in- 


Rotterdam, and the organ- factory at 
Utrecht, 
Thence 


cht, he obtained plans and schemes 


li irgest and best in Holland. 
to C ologne, 


the 


where, as well as at 


here are 


‘instruments; to Hamburg, w 


f them built two 
centuries ago; to Lubeck, Dres- 
H alle, Merseburg. 
Here he found a splendid organ, built by 


organs, some O 


— 
r three 
dk n, Breslau, Leipsic, 
Ladergast, whose instruments excel espe- 
A letter from 


renowned pianist, recommend- 


cially in their tone-effects. 
Liszt, the 
ed this builder particularly to Dr. Upham’s 
At Frankfort and at Stuttgart 
found two magnificent instruments, 


ch ice. 


he 
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built by Walcker of to 


which place he repaired 


Ludwigsburg, 
in order to ex- 
amine his factories carefully, for the sec- 
ond time. Thence the musical tourist pro- 


ceeded to Ulm, 


organ, the work of the same builder, rank- 


where is the sumptuous 


ing, we believe, first in point of dimensions 
Onward still, to Mu- 
Nuremberg, 


along the Lake of Constance to W eingar- 


of all in the world. 


nich, Bamberg, Augsburg, 


ten, where is that great organ claiming to 
have sixty-six stops and six thousand six 
hundred and sixty-six pipes; to Freyburg, 
in Switzerland, where is another great or- 


gan, noted for the rare beauty of its vox- 


humana stop, the mechanism of which had 


Walcker, 
who explained it to Dr. Upham. 


been specially studied by Mr. 


Returning to Ludwigsburg, Dr. Upham 
received another specification from Mr. 
Walcker. He t at 


Frankfort examining the specifications 


hen passed some time 
already received and the additional ones 
which came to him while there. 

At 
the choice was narrowed down to three 
Ladergast, and Walck- 
er, then to the two last. There was still 
a difficulty in deciding between 
Dr. Upham called in Mr. Walck 


ner and son, who explained every point 


last, by the process of exclusion, 


Schultze, 


names, 


these 


er’s pant 


with the 


he 


on which he questioned hem 
undecided, 


W eissenfels, 


instruments 


utmost minuteness. Still 
revisited Merseburg and 
another 


asked Mr. 


with 


give Ladergast’s 
trial. The result was that he 
Walcker for a third 
certain additions and 
he named. This he 

d in his favor, — but 
Mr. Walcke 


in Paris for the purpose of examining the 


or ification, 
alterations which 
received, and finally 


de idk Ww ith the con- 


dition that +r should meet him 


French organs with reference to any ex- 


ss of which he might avail him- 


and afterwards London 
and inspect the 
the 


The details of this joint tou 


self, 


proceed 
» English instruments with 
same object. 

are very 
interesting, but we have not space for 
them. The frank enthusiasm with which 
the 


received in 


great German organ- builder was 


France contrasted forcibly 
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with the quiet, not to say cool, way in inging through a comb.” 
which the insular craftsmen received him, : : , it this most irreverent 
gradually, however, warming, and at last, o the vox hu- 
with a certain degree of effort, admitting nana of our instrument, after all the sci- 


him to their confidence. 
A fortnight was spent by Dr. Upham 
in company with Walcker and Mr. Hop- 


1 ° = 
KInS 1n ( 1 ind 


have been expended 


notar ous triumph 
I 
binding. 


A long corres 


such an 


instrument fo 

the builder, ontract 

only with ry, and tested | 
selected by the 


Music-Hall As- 


b ulder, and at 
m. Having been 
] 


conditions t : for the approved ] 


: 
ges, and also by 


issioner of Wiirtembere, 


e ordinance, the re- 


was transmitted to the 
he Music-Hall 


gan was accepted. 


contra- 


so long, how- 


» months from Rotter- 


ls over her, fe 


down with all her ] 


Sunday in 


from the mari 
ty, ind the next morn- 

» marine intelligence, in the 
own ype, might be read the 
of all the stops which w , “her cargo thus : — 
that have been honored with the 
lation of vox humana, no one ir 
part has ever reminded us of anything 
human, so much as the cracked voice of 


an old woman of ninety, or, in the 
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the heralding of this 

st marvel of a high and noble art, 
labor of seven years bestowed 
upon it, having been tried and pronoun- 
ced ex mplete by the most fastidious and 
mpetent of critics, the wonder and ad- 
miration of music-loving Germany, the 
pride of Wiirtemberg, bringing a new 
phase of civilization to our shores in the 


darkest hour of our country’s trouble.” 


It remains to give a brief history of the 
construction of the grand and imposing 
i which we have al- 
Many or- 


1 reference 


° °.9 
examined wit 


, during Dr. U 


ketches obtained 
On returning, 
rocuring a fitting } was 
undertaken. We need not 
ich were 
tirements of the 
1 Directors of the Music-Hall 
n were fully sati 

it was deci a that tl! 

» committed to the brotl 
York, European ar- 


idemy of 


towers were 


were executed 


» other carvings were all 


k, under Mr. Herter’ 


lian and German artists, on 


Gone 


liree 
5S Gairec- 


whom had trained his powers particu- 
ing of colossal fig 


the 


ly to the sha 


I 
f 


course of 


work, one of 


brothers Herter visited Ludwigsburg 


structure to which they were to 


adapted, 
i 


1, the « 


ism 


admired. 


The contract was made with Mr. Her- 
ter in April, 1860, and the work, having 


and was received with enthu- 


rn for the front being great- 


itrument, 47 
been aces pted, was sent to Boston during 
the last winter, and safely stored in the 
lecture-room beneath the Music Hall. In 
March the Great Work arrived from Ger- 
many, and was stored in the hall above. 


> tach 


years task 


“ The 


danger from flood 


is done, — tl 


seven 

and fire 

ed, —the cantlet of the } 

— the pe rils of the sea an 

mounted by the got 1Pro 
The devout eratitude 


Association, und 


undertaking ha 


or they were the archite: 


ment of a form of worshiy 


erently educat 


from those 


nation. 
Creator in 


His glori- 


wondrous 


ugh the 


task for which no im- 


brication is té 


ment of human f 
: for all true culture is a form of 

ordered mind a 

This consummate work of science and 


reaches us in the midst dis- 


cordant sounds of war, the prelude of 
that blessed harmony which will come 
whenever the jarring organ of the State 
has learned once more to obey its keys. 
God grant that the Miserere of a peo- 
ple in its anguish may soon be followed 
by the Te Deum of a redeemed Nation! 
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THE 


KING’S 


7 , Ar D3. ON a 
Jrom an Old Note-Book. [ November, 


WINE. 


Tue small green grapes in countless clusters grew, 


Feeding on mystic moonlight and white dew 


And mellow sunshine, the long summer through : 


Till, with blind motion in her veins, the Vine 


Felt the delicious pulses of the wine, 


And the grapes ripened in the year’s decline. 


And day by day the 


Virgins watched their « 


} 
nharge ; 


And when, at last, beyond the horizon’s marge 


} 


The harvest-moon dropt beautiful and large, 


i 


The subtile spirit in the grape was caught, 


And to the slow! 


In a great cup fantastically 


Whereof he drank; then straig 


Went the wei 
He walked 


But strangely cl 
} 


Body and voice: 


1.3 . 
d malady, and once a 


the Palace free 


hanged, for 


the courtiers, as he 


r dy ing Monarch broucht 


wrought, 
htway from his brain 
oe in 


ort scar or pain, — 


some how he had lost 


hambers, whispered, — “The King’s Gi 


MONOGRAPH FROM AN 


OLD 


NOTE-BOOK; WITH A 


POSTSCRIPT. 


ERIPUIT CQ@LO FULMEN, 
In a famous speec h, made in the House 
Mar h 16, 

Eastern slave-trade, Lord Brougham ar- 


rests the current of his eloque 


1838, against the 


nce 


by the 
] y ill » va li > . ° 
1oliowing lilustrativé diversion :— 
“ T have often heard it disputed among 
all 


critics h of quotations was the 


ly appli- 


] 


ustrated 5 


most appropriate, the most clos 
cable to the subject - matter ill 
and the palm is generally awarded to that 
which app ied to Dr. Franklin the line in 


C audian, — 
‘ Eripuit fulmen ceelo, mox sceptra tyrannis’ ; 


yet still there is a difference of opinion, 


SCEPTRU M( 


t citation, admiral 
rivais. 
rt’ > o,° 9 + . 44 oy 4: 
The British orator errs in attributing 
this remarkable verse to Claudian; and 


he errs also in the language of the verse 


itself, which he fails to quote with entire 


And this 


accuracy. double mistake be- 
comes more noticeable, when it appears 
not merely in the contemporary report, 
but in the carefully prepared collection 
of speeches, revise d at leisure, and pre- 
served in permanent volumes.* 

The beauty of this verse, even in its 
least accurate form, will not be ques- 


* Brougham’s Speeches, Vol. II. p. 233. 
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covery. Such an enterprise naturall} 
interested Franklin, and, in the spirit of 
whole soul, “* Let me kiss a refined humanity, he sought to save 
which signed the salvation of from the chances of war. Accordingly, 
The scene with Franklin _ he issued a passport, addressed “ To all 
touching still. Voltaire began captains and commanders of armed ships, 
h he had spoken early acting by commission from the Congress of 
-he soon the United States of America, now in war 
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